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By the Painted Gate 

Where the Ancient Ones left art, 
By Caverns in the Rocks 

Where ocean tides slapped and shaped 
The stone 

A million years ago, 

Beyond time, beyond all sound 
In the silence of the universe 

He sits beside his hobbled horse 
And meditates 

In the silence that was first. 


Dick Gibford, 2007 
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Foreword 


In giving a name to his series of Rhind lectures, Dr Paul Bahn wisely chose the same 
title — Art on the Rocks — as I used in 1970 for a book on the rock art of southern Africa, 
written in collaboration with D. N. Lee of Johannesburg. I write ‘wisely’ because the title 
includes that all-important word ‘art’ with its numerous thought-provoking meanings and 
nuances. 

Paul Bahn has, for many years, been among those who refuse to give one narrow reason 
or motivation to the art. He has agreed that art originated with those singular people 
whom we call artists and that artists come in all sizes and persuasions. They may include 
practitioners of various kinds such as ‘shamans’, but are not to be forced into shamanistic 
pigeonholes, but instead left free to satisfy their own inspiration with their own approach 
to life — and art. 

The shortage (or nonexistence) of rock art departments has emphasised the lack of 
facilities at universities for the study of this important prehistoric resource — a study which 
Paul Bahn has pursued from his own motivation — so it is all the more praiseworthy that 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland invited him to deliver the Rhind lectures on this 
topic and that Cambridge University Press has agreed to publish them. 


H. C. Woodhouse 
Research Associate 
Pretoria University, South Africa 
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Introduction 


It goes without saying that no short lecture series and no book, especially of this limited 
size, can possibly do more than scratch the surface of a vast subject such as world rock art, 
a corpus which comprises many thousands of sites and millions of images, and which spans 
the entire globe and tens of millennia. What I propose to do here, therefore, is to make this 
volume a kind of successor and complement to my earlier work for Cambridge University 
Press, the Cambridge Illustrated History of Prehistoric Art (1998), by focusing to a large extent 
on information, discoveries, and debates which have arisen since its appearance, as well as 
on rock art from areas which were neglected in that volume. 

Those who attended the original lectures will find some major changes in content — 
this is inevitable both because of the passage of time and, especially, because the talks 
were picture-led and heavily illustrated, whereas in the written format the emphasis must 
be on text. Nevertheless, the subject matter of each chapter remains essentially what was 
conveyed in the six lectures. 

In recent years some specialists have become so disillusioned about the chances of 
producing a valid or verifiable interpretation of any prehistoric rock art that they prefer 
to focus on techniques, chronology, style, and so forth. At the other extreme, there are 
specialists who are incredibly optimistic — one example is Emmanuel Anati, who has recently 
declared that he believes that we will eventually be able to read rock art simply because 
prehistoric people could read it! In one of a series of programmes called The Drawings on 
the Wall, broadcast on BBC Radio 4 in early 2008, the Italian researcher referred to the 
problems involved in interpreting rock art as follows: ‘[the] most likely outcome is a method 
in which you can read the rock art like you can read a foreign language. There is a big 
difference in favour of rock art that this writing can be read in any language. This language 
was understood 10,000 years ago. Why shouldn’t it be understood today? It is just getting 
into the right state of mind. You have to find the right way to read it’. 

I do not share this astounding, unrealistic, and ingenuous pipe dream. Rock art is not 
writing, in any normal sense of the term. Also, it may seem an obvious statement to make, 
but the only person who can really tell us what a particular image or set of images in rock 
art means is the artist himself or herself. If the artist’s testimony is unavailable, as in the vast 
majority of cases, then a poor second best is information derived from people belonging to 
the culture which produced the rock art, or their descendants. Without such testimony, the 
interpretation of the content of rock art is largely speculation, and to pretend otherwise is 
dishonest or an illusion. Those like myself who adopt such a view are routinely branded as 
pessimists or defeatists by the wishful thinkers, the ones who desperately want us to ‘rise 
to the challenge’ and to ‘read’ rock art; but this is nonsense. Pessimist is a word that idealists 
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use to describe a realist, and it is simple common sense to recognize the limits of what 
one can do with prehistoric data. This is why increasing numbers of rock art specialists 
are turning away from interpretation, beyond the most basic level, as a waste of their time 
and efforts, preferring instead to focus on other more tangible aspects such as content, 
technology, chronology, location, and the like — as André Leroi-Gourhan often said, when 
one speaks with a dead man, one provides the answers oneself. When the ‘optimists’ see 
a newly discovered example of cave or rock art, do they feel the slightest hope that they 
might be able to know the artists’ names, or their dates of birth, or which language they 
spoke, or whether they had a stammer or a lisp? One supposes that they do not expect ever 
to be able to know such things; but surely is this not just as pessimistic and defeatist — and 
sensible — as the assumption that the meanings of the art are lost to us also? In fact, our 
view is honest, realistic, and sensible. It does not mean, however, that a// interpretation of 
rock art is a waste of time, or that we cannot use rock art — even without any other form 
of testimony from the past — to attempt to reconstruct some of the thought patterns and 
beliefs of long-vanished peoples (Bahn 2008a). 

Art critic Waldemar Januszczak has said (of art in general) that ‘since we cannot know the 
creator’s point of view, we have to use the visitor's — confronted by a pleasing assortment of 
images, we humans have a wondrous ability to find meaning in them and to gain pleasure 
from them. Art, after all, is only as important as its audience.’ 


1. Art on the rocks 


Although rock art probably constitutes the majority of humankind’s artistic output, because 
it spans at least 30,000 years and probably much more, and comprises millions of images, 
it is generally ignored in art history courses, and even in many archaeology courses, apart 
from a token mention of Ice Age cave art. Rock art occurs in almost every part of the world, 
in a wide variety of settings — many of them spectacular. It incorporates a wide range of 
techniques, from tiny engravings to enormous geoglyphs and from painted dots to huge 
statues, and it continues to be found every year, even in Britain. 

A general history of the discovery of, and research into, prehistoric art has already been 
given in my earlier volume (Bahn 1998a); but since then a number of myths have been 
dispelled, new historical data uncovered — and of course many new discoveries of rock art 
have been made. 


Stone horse and papal bull 

One of the earliest references to rock art (Bahn 1998a: 3) was found in a claim made by 
German prehistoric art specialist Herbert Kiihn (1895-1980) in one of his last books (1971: 
14) that ‘Im Jahre 1458 hat der Papst Calixtus III, einer der Borgia-Papste, aus Valencia 
stammend, die kultischen Zeremonien in einer Hohle mit Bildern von Pferden verboten’ 
(‘In 1458 Calixtus III, one of the Borgia popes, from Valencia, forbade cult ceremonies in 
a cave with pictures of horses’). Other specialists had also quoted Kiihn’s claim. Strangely, 
however, Kiihn gave no source whatsoever for this information, despite being a meticulous 
scholar who usually provided such details. 

Initial investigation suggested that the story must be true: Calixtus III was indeed the 
pope in 1458, he was a Borgia from Valencia (and hence had strong ties with Spain), and — 
in his short reign of three years and four months (1455-58) — did issue thousands of bulls, 
many of them to combat heresies, which were a particular obsession of his (Bahn 2007a). 

This tale was of potentially enormous importance for the study of prehistoric art, as the 
bull would constitute the earliest known evidence for people carrying out ceremonies in a 
decorated cave; moreover, because the image was a horse, there seemed to be a considerable 
likelihood that an Ice Age decorated cave was involved. The implications of people in the 
15th century aD worshipping in an Ice Age decorated cave were highly intriguing, to say 
the least, and hence it was important to discover the precise wording of the pope’s letter, 
along with the name and location of the cave. 

I set myself this task in 1997 and, after ten years of sporadic research, finally solved 
the mystery (Bahn 2007a). The original papal bull was tracked down to the Municipal 
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Archives of Valencia (Fig. 1). The translation of the relevant part of its Latin text reads as 
follows: 


To the beloved sons, governors, mayors, justices and jurors of the city of Valencia, and to the officials of 
Valencia etc. Presuming that idolatry is being committed, etc. Since in the domain of the noble gentleman 
Raymundo (Ramon) of Villargut, lord of Olocau in the diocese of Valencia, there is a cave, popularly 
known as the Cova de Maymo, to which there come in person many people of both sexes, both the faithful 
and unbelievers, some of them to recover their bodily health, and others to find lost items, and they are 
not afraid to worship a horse of stone which there is in this cave, we order you to investigate the truth of 
this, and if it should prove to be the case, to close this cave. 23 August 1455. From the Curia, Johannes 
[Juan] de Vulterris [the pope’s secretary]. 


Several points emerge at once. First, Kiihn was mistaken about the year of the bull and 
about the number of images. Second, we are given the precise name and location of the cave 
in question, which does indeed exist. Finally, we learn that the horse image is made of stone 
(‘equum lapideum’), so it seems most likely that it was a sculpture or a stalagmitic formation, 
although there remains a possibility that it was a painting or engraving on stone. Where 
Ice Age art is concerned, no bas-reliefs have ever been found on the Iberian peninsula, so 
on balance the most likely explanation would appear to be a natural formation which may 
have resembled a horse or whose resemblance had been enhanced in some way, as was so 
common in that period. 

The Cova de Maymo, also known — interestingly — as Cova del Cavall (cave of the horse), 
is located 500 metres east of the village of Olocau, near Valencia. Numerous remains of pots 
have been found in the cave. In the middle of its main chamber is a block of considerable 
size; some pottery has been retrieved from a crevice to its left. The surface of the block 
and the ceiling above it are covered with a black deposit, the analysis of which has shown 
that it came from oil lamps, paraffin, or other combustible materials (see Bahn 2007a). The 
ceramics collected here date to medieval times, from the 11th to the 15th centuries, and 
are interpreted as ex-votos, or the recipients for offerings. Thus the cave does seem to have 
been used for rituals in medieval times, thereby confirming the papal bull to some extent. 
In this it was in no way unusual — many caves in the region were the scenes of ceremonies 
and worship during medieval times. 

It is possible that the limestone block originally bore the horse figure, which was des- 
troyed on the pope’s orders. It no longer bears any resemblance to an animal. As mentioned 
above, it seems likely that the ‘horse of stone’ was a wholly or largely natural stalagmitic 
formation, as are found in many caves. The pope’s term ‘equum lapideum’, our only piece 
of evidence, is vague enough to accommodate several different possibilities — engraving, 
painting, bas-relief, sculpture, or a natural formation that may have been enhanced. 

However, one should also bear in mind that it may not have been a horse at all: the 
identification of animal figures in rock art can be notoriously inaccurate. For example, one 
Spanish rock shelter with Levantine art, at Tirig (Castellon), is called the Cova dels Cavalls 
(the cave of the horses), but the figures it contains are actually deer, aurochs, and ibex (V. 
Villaverde, personal communication). 

Even if it was indeed a horse figure, this does not, alas, guarantee that the image dated to 
the Ice Age. Nothing prehistoric, let alone Palaeolithic, has ever been found in or near the 
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Fig. 1. The original papal bull in the Municipal Archive of Valencia. Note the important words ‘equum lapideum’ in 
lines 5/6 and the cave’s name in line 4. 


cave; in fact, there is a major Iberian site at Olocau (El Puntal dels Llops), of the 5th—3rd 
centuries BC, so it is perhaps more likely that, if there was an image in the Cova del Cavall, 
it dated to that period. The evidence for worship is exclusively medieval, however. Thus 
a further possibility (J. Zilhao, personal communication) is that the image was an Iberian 
sculpture — such figures of horses are a major feature of Iron Age art in this region — which 
had been taken from an Iberian site and displayed in the cave in medieval times. In view of 
its destruction, we shall doubtless never know. 

The most obvious conclusion of this investigation is that we should always be very 
wary of second- or third-hand information and try to consult original sources whenever 
possible. The archaeological conclusion which follows from the above observation is that 
Kiihn was perhaps a victim of wishful thinking — it would indeed have been fascinating 
if a 15th-century pope had denounced ceremonies occurring in front of some Ice Age or 
later prehistoric cave art. Kiihn’s ‘horse pictures’ were actually a single ‘equum lapideum’, 
and it is highly improbable — although just feasible — that it was an Ice Age depiction. I 
suggest that it would be prudent to omit reference to this papal bull from future works 
on Ice Age cave art. It may conceivably have involved prehistoric art, and perhaps even 
a Palaeolithic depiction, but we have absolutely no way of knowing that now, and it is 
unlikely that further information on this long-vanished horse will ever be forthcoming. To 
pretend otherwise is simply misleading (Bahn 2007a). 
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Saints and devils 

Some examples were given in my earlier volume (Bahn 1998a: 9-11, 20) of travellers 
and missionaries in South America and Mexico in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries who 
saw rock art and interpreted it as marks or actual footprints left by saints — most often St 
Thomas, who was thought to have travelled in that continent — or sometimes by the Devil. 
In cases in which demonic influences were thought to have produced the images, or where 
the natives showed them any reverence, the marks were often either destroyed or marked 
with crosses. 

Some further examples from Brazil have recently been presented (Jorge et al. 2007: 119), 
including what may be the very earliest mention of rock art in the New World: ‘In 1549, 
the Jesuit priest Manuel de Nobrega identified four footprints with very clearly defined toe 
marks alongside a river in the Northeast of the country.’ 

Other later examples are also given: 


In the first half of the 18th century, the Jesuit José Mascarenhas believed he had deciphered one of St 
Thomas’ teachings from the figures painted in a cave in the state of Minas Gerais. Not long afterwards, 
the place was officially named Sao Tomé das Letras, after St Thomas, the name it still bears today. In 
1746, Captain-Major Antonio Pires de Campos Bueno, an officer governing one of Brazil’s captaincies, 
interpreted the engravings he saw on Ilha dos Martirios island as being the shape of the cross, a cock, a 
crown and a spear — the emblems of the passion of Christ — inscribed on rock slabs near the source of the 
Araguaia river. Christian symbols seemed to abound wherever the Portuguese advanced. In fact, Christian 
symbols were sometimes added by these pioneers whenever they came across panels on which sacred icons 
could not easily be identified (ibid.). 


Some 17th- and 19th-century visitors 

In an earlier work (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 16) I referred to graffiti in the French Pyrenean 
cave of Niaux which proved that someone in the 17th century had seen the Ice Age draw- 
ings in the Salon Noir. A certain Ruben de la Vialle had written his name in the Salon 
between two panels of animal figures (Fig. 2). A full and fascinating study of the approx- 
imately 1,200 graffiti in Niaux has now been undertaken (Lamiable 2006). The earliest 
definitely authentic name dates to 1641, although one or two may be older. In 1642, a 
visitor actually wrote his name inside a bison figure in the Salon Noir (Lamiable 2006: 18), 
but unfortunately this was removed after the art’s ‘discovery’ in 1906. Antoine Ruben de 
la Vialle, who lived in the Limoges region, was twenty-four years old when he visited the 
cave in 1660 (ibid.: 20). He placed his name no fewer than seventeen times on the walls, 
in different places, including once in the Salon Noir. 

Thus it is clear that at least two visitors in the 17th century — and doubtless more, as 
Ruben, at least, was with a group of people — saw the Ice Age figures of Niaux. The horses 
and ibex would not have looked odd to them, but what about the bison? This was an animal 
they had never seen! One can only presume that they saw them as some kind of cattle. 

The art of Niaux also narrowly missed out on being the first modern discovery of Ice 
Age cave art. It has long been known (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 16) that Félix Garrigou, 
a local scholar, wrote in his notebooks that he had seen its art in 1866. The notebooks 
have survived, and the exact texts have now been published (Lamiable 2006: 26). On 
April 7, he wrote, ‘...une rotonde. Parois avec drdles de dessins boeufs et chevaux???’ 


Earliest photos and stampings 


Fig. 2. The signature of Ruben de la Vialle between decorated panels in Niaux’s Salon Noir (photo J-N. Lamiable). 


(‘...a rotunda. Walls with strange drawings cattle and horses???’). Also, on June 16 he 
noted, ‘... grande salle ronde portant de drdles de dessins. Qu’est-ce que cela? Amateurs, 
artistes ayant dessiné des animaux. Pourquoi cela? Déja vu avant’ (*.. . large round chamber 
with strange drawings. What is this? Amateur artists having drawn animals. Why? Already 
seen before’). By 1866 Garrigou had already discovered Ice Age portable art in the Pyrenees 
(in the cave of Massat), yet he failed to make the crucial mental leap that could ascribe similar 
drawings on cave walls to the same period. It should be noted that he failed to identify 
these very clear depictions of bison, seeing them as ‘cattle’. In this respect it is equally 
intriguing that early accounts of the Altamira ceiling by Cartailhac and Harleé referred to its 
bison as aurochs (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 18). Clearly, it took some time for bison images 
to be identified by Western scholars. Garrigou’s lack of understanding ensured that Niaux 
had to wait another forty years before its art was finally recognised for what it is in 1906. 


Earliest photos and stampings 

One interesting question which was not answered in my earlier book is that of when the 
first photograph was taken of rock art; two examples were given (Bahn 1998a: 30, 69) of 
photos of rock art in the United States taken in the 1890s, and it was also stated (ibid.: 69) 
that the first known photograph of an African rock painting was taken by von Bonde in 
1885. Recently, however, two earlier examples have come to light. 
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On the Carrizo Plain of California is the (now much damaged) Chumash painted site 
known as Painted Rock. Four photographs of this, taken by R. A. Holmes, were published 
in a fanciful book by Myron Angel called The Legend of Painted Rock (Angel 1910), which 
claims that the pictures were taken in 1876. The photograph reprinted here (Fig. 3) is now 
housed in the collections of the San Luis Obispo Historical Society (W. Hyder, personal 
communication). 

If that 1876 date is accurate, this may be the earliest known rock art photo, and on 
present evidence it is probably the earliest to have survived. There is at least one other 
claimant, however, which has not survived as far as is known. In France in 1878, Léopold 
Chiron, a schoolteacher, noticed deep engravings in the cave of Chabot (Gard); he published 
a note about them, although he could not know their date of origin. He mistakenly thought 
he could see birds and people among the lines; unfortunately, the Chabot engravings are 
difficult to decipher, and the figures are far from clear. In May 1879, Chiron wrote to 
the eminent Gabriel de Mortillet to tell him of the discovery of a cave with Palaeolithic 
flint tools and with engravings on the walls — Chiron had no doubt the drawings were 
ancient, because they were covered in calcite. De Mortillet, however, who was certain that 
no parietal art could exist in Palaeolithic times, did not deign to reply — or to present the 
information in the journal he published (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 16). 

In the 1890s Chiron exchanged letters with Francois Daleau, another pioneer who 
had excavated the decorated cave of Pair-non-Pair near Bordeaux, and had seen its art 
in 1883, although he did not make the discovery of the art public until 1896. It is 
from this correspondence that we know Chiron had the Chabot engravings photographed 
in 1878 (Martinez and Loizeau 2006: 56): ‘En 1878, j'ai fait faire la photographie de 
ces dessins... par un photographe du Pont-Saint-Esprit’ (‘In 1878 I had these drawings 
photographed... by a photographer from Le Pont-Saint-Esprit’). Shortly afterwards, in 
1880, pictures were taken of the figures in Spain’s Altamira cave using electric light (Bahn 
and Vertut 1997: 52). 

It is not clear exactly when Chiron had stampings taken of the Chabot engravings, 
although they are mentioned in the correspondence in 1898 (ibid.: 57), but Daleau had 
this done at Pair-non-Pair in 1897, as had Riviére at the cave of La Mouthe in 1896. The 
earliest known applications of this technique to rock art had occurred, however, in the 
open air, rather than in caves, long before. As has already been noted (Bahn 1998a: 45), 
in 1875, Rabbi Mordokhai Abi-Sourour, in the course of exploring southwest Morocco, 
discovered numerous rocks bearing animal figures and inscriptions and made stamped 
copies by pressing a thin layer of clay, contained between two sheets of paper, onto the 
reliefs and depressions of the rock surface; he sent sixty-eight stamps, including forty-six of 
engravings, to Paris. Around the same time, in 1874-78, the famous Finnish linguist and 
ethnographer Matias-Alexander Castren was working in the Yenisei valley of Siberia and 
also developed a mechanical method for copying petroglyphs and inscriptions (ibid.). 


The Picasso myth 

A story which for many years has been endlessly repeated by writers, journalists, and 
cave guides — and which still frequently crops up in popular books and articles even 
today — is that Picasso is supposed to have made various remarks about cave art. In many 
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Fig. 3. Photo of Painted Rock, California, allegedly taken in 1876 (photo provided by Bill Hyder). 


versions he is said to have made the declaration on emerging from a decorated cave, usually 
either Altamira or Lascaux. The different declarations are as follows: 

1) We have invented nothing. 

2) None of us can paint like this. 

3) They have done what I have been trying to do. 

4) This is what I have always wanted to do. 

5) Nothing better has been done since. 

One author has even claimed, ‘When Breuil was copying the ceiling of bulls in the Spanish 
cave Altamira, a young man from Barcelona crawled in beside him and marvelled at the 
beauty of the painting, at the energy of the designs. He would in a few years teach himself 
to draw with a similar energy and primal clarity, and would incorporate one of these 
enigmatic bulls into his largest painting, the Guernica. He was Pablo Picasso’ (Davenport 
1974: 647). 

The problem with the many published presentations of such stories is that no source is 
ever given for the information. This in itself is highly suspicious, and indeed, on carrying 
out research into the subject (Bahn 2005-6), I found absolutely no evidence that Picasso 
had ever visited any decorated cave. Indeed, he seems to have had a distinct lack of interest 
in cave art; in contrast, he loved the extraordinary portable Ice Age sculpture known as the 
‘Venus of Lespugue’ and owned not one but two casts of this ivory figure. 

It is certainly true that bulls loomed very large in Picasso’s thoughts and works at some 
points in his career, primarily through his interest in bullfighting and his subsequent fixation 
on the image of the Minotaur, as well as the cult of Mithras. One important and interesting 
set of pictures, produced by Picasso in December 1945 and January 1946, was a series 
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of eleven lithographs of bulls, in which he deconstructed the image of the animal from a 
beefy, fairly realistic specimen through various stages of simplification, condensation, and 
abstraction to a highly pared-down representation of its essential core (ibid.). Many people 
have inevitably compared these to cave art. It is also worth noting that the abbé André 
Glory made a slide of a drawing in which he showed supposed resemblances between 
Lascaux animals and Picasso drawings (B. and G. Delluc, personal communication). Also, 
some people have seen the remarkable bovid drawn on glass by Picasso for Paris Match as 
resembling an Altamira bull (Bahn 2005-6). 

Personally, I see very little resemblance between Picasso’s bulls and cave art — beyond 
the obvious fact that the first lithographs are the most naturalistic, and any two drawings of 
bulls in profile are bound to be similar in some ways. Picasso gives us horns in twisted and 
semi twisted perspectives. In December 1945 he also produced a lithograph called ‘Page 
of Bulls’, which could be seen as a kind of deconstructed Altamira ceiling, as it consists of 
a whole cluster of highly simplified bull shapes (ibid.). Overall, my feeling is that Picasso’s 
bull images were more strongly inspired by the Iron Age Iberian depictions with which he 
was very familiar from exhibitions and from casts. 

Many art historians have linked some of Picasso’s art with cave art, or compared the two. 
Nevertheless, all these comments are from outsiders, saying what the artworks remind them 
of; they are not necessarily correct in seeing analogies with cave art. In any case, we know 
that Picasso was like a sponge all his life, absorbing ideas and influences from everywhere 
and everything, so it is hardly surprising if a small part of his incredible production did 
indeed reflect cave art — but clearly this was not a major interest of his. 

There was one specific project, however, in which Picasso does seem to have had cave 
art in mind — at least its setting, if not the art itself. At Vallauris, near Antibes, France, in 
1952 he designed great mural paintings of War and Peace for the vaulted ceiling of an 
old deconsecrated chapel in the town: “With the closing of the west door from the street, 
the vault of the old chapel, lit only from the chancel, had the effect of a cave. Picasso had 
toyed with the idea that visitors should see his murals by the flickering light of torches, in 
the same way that primitive man saw the magic paintings hidden in the depths of the caves 
of Lascaux’ (Penrose 1971: 388). 

It is clear, however, that Ice Age art played a minimal role in Picasso’s life and work, 
and that, apart from a fondness for the Venus of Lespugue, he never expressed any specific 
opinion about cave art, nor did he ever visit any of the caves, as far as one can tell. The 
different declarations which are cited so often seem to have been simply made up; he never 
said them or anything like them (ibid.). 


‘Amateurs’ and rock art 

In my earlier book (1998a: xxxi) I referred to people — for example, Mary Leakey and 
Joy Adamson — who were better known for other things but worked on rock art. Another 
eminent figure was the American novelist Erle Stanley Gardner, best known as the creator 
of Perry Mason, who was largely responsible for bringing the extraordinary rock paintings 
of Baja California to the world’s attention at a time when they were far harder to reach 
than today and for facilitating its study by American archaeologists, most notably Clement 
Meighan (Gardner 1962). 
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Fig. 4. Rock paintings at Vittrask (Finland), first discovered by Sibelius. 


Doubtless the most towering nonspecialist involved with rock art was one of the world’s 
greatest composers: ‘In 1911 the Finnish National Museum received a telephone call 
informing of the discovery of grid-like marks high on the stepped cliff of Vittrask in 
Kirkkonummi, 23 km west of Helsinki. The caller was the famous Finnish composer Jean 
Sibelius’ (Kivika’s 2001). It was only fifty years later that another painted site was found 
at Lake Juusjarvi, 5 kilometres west of Vittrask; this triggered a systematic search for rock 
paintings in Finland. Sibelius was thus a pioneer in his country for something in addition 
to music (Fig. 4). 

No one has a monopoly on knowledge about rock art, or appreciation of rock art, or 
dedication to rock art, and yet the field is filled with elitism, snobbery, closed shops, and 
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exclusivity. It is therefore worth examining the relationship between archaeology and rock 
art and between ‘professionals’ and ‘amateurs’. 

Archaeology is normally defined as the study of all material traces of the human past. 
Therefore, to me — and, as an archaeologist, I am biased — rock art is an inherent part of 
archaeology, as indeed is everything else that constitutes the past. This is inevitable. There 
are many people in rock art studies, however, who do not come from the archaeological 
side, and who feel very strongly that it should be a separate discipline, subdiscipline, 
field, and I have no quarrel with that; I couldn’t care less, frankly. It still is a part of 
archaeology, like so many other topics, but it is also a separate field with its own journals 
and conferences, in exactly the same way that archaeology is both a separate discipline (in 
Europe, for example) and a subdiscipline (such as in the United States, where it is usually 
taught within departments of anthropology). As Meighan put it (1982: 225), ‘Except for 
recent graffiti, all rock art is archaeology, but not all archaeology is rock art. Since rock 
art is only a specialized part of the archaeological record, archaeologists in general have 
tended to concentrate on other aspects of their data and are just beginning to include rock 
art as a significant part of their research.’ 

Some people have been trying to come up with new names for rock art studies in an 
attempt to establish this identity as a separate discipline — with a marked lack of success, one 
must say. ‘PPEF’ — an acronym for Pictographs, Petroglyphs, Engravings, and Figures — 
was one of them; that did not last very long. ‘Petroiconology’ was not adopted either. 
The Indians suggested ‘Purakala’, which is a very nice word, but I don’t think it means 
very much to anyone outside India. Another suggestion was ‘Epipentology’, which is a 
bizarre hybrid of Greek and Hopi — it seems to me that anyone knowing Greek would 
assume that the whole word is Greek, rather than see the middle bit as Hopi, and would 
therefore think that we were studying ‘things on top of five’ (Bahn 2006). Other researchers 
have indulged in equally pointless exercises, such as insisting that the term rock art should 
always be hyphenated! 

Returning to the point — if rock art studies is a subdiscipline, or whatever one wants 
to call it, then the distinction between the archaeologist and the nonarchaeologist in rock 
art studies is irrelevant. I think an archaeological degree is irrelevant in rock art studies. 
The main thing I learned when I was studying archaeology at university was to disbelieve 
what I read. You do not need to go to university for that. What exactly is an archaeological 
degree? Well, it means you’ve been to a few lectures, maybe, and have taken a few notes, 
and you may have read a few articles and books; you may even have thought about them 
now and again, and you’ve regurgitated some things in an exam. It does not, however, 
give the slightest indication of your intelligence or your creativity, imagination, dedication, 
or originality — as we can see in countless examples all around us. Many ‘professionals’, 
however, believe a university degree bestows some divine right to consider themselves far 
above the hoi polloi. Some take this to such extremes that they feel the need to pretend 
that they have an even higher degree than they actually possess. 

Such pompous and self-inflating deceit, presumably derived from an academic inferiority 
complex, is particularly ironic, because degrees actually mean very little. As Stephen Jay 
Gould put it, ‘advanced degrees and letters after a name guarantee no new level of wisdom 
and...in the end, there is no substitute for old-fashioned careful reading’ (Gould 1993: 
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124). I have a PhD in archaeology from Cambridge. So what? How many archaeology 
courses even mention rock art? Very few. I was given some token lectures on cave art, 
but no one ever mentioned in lectures that there was rock art in other parts of the world. 
Thus, although I am a ‘professional archaeologist’ because I have a PhD in archaeology, 
I consider myself a complete ‘amateur’ in rock art. I have never recorded a rock art site 
except by photography. I could not do it —I cannot draw well; very few ‘professionals’ in 
rock art studies can draw very well. 

To quote Meighan again (1982: 225), ‘Of course, one does not have to be an archae- 
ologist to conduct significant rock art studies, and indeed the specialists in rock art are far 
more knowledgeable and efficient at recording and analyzing rock art than the average 
archaeologist, since most institutions training archaeologists provide no training whatever 
in the specialized part of archaeology that is rock art’. 

One of the things that got me interested in rock art at the age of nine (Bahn and Vertut 
1997: 7) was a BBC radio broadcast for schools that mentioned the 1914 discovery of the 
Cave of the Three Brothers (Les Trois Fréres) in the Pyrenees by the famous Bégouén broth- 
ers. Their father, Henri Bégouén, professor of prehistory at Toulouse University and one of 
the most eminent archaeologists in France at the time, wrote a little-known pamphlet called 
‘Toulouse’s precursors in prehistory’ (Bégouén 1935); in the middle of it he starts talking 
about various local people who did things in archaeology, and then says (my translation): 


These people were, you may say, amateurs. Ah! Gentlemen, let us finish once and for all with this jealous 
and petty pedantry that denies all scientific credit to those who have the pretension to dedicate themselves 
to a science without having the appropriate leather-bound diplomas. Should we not, on the contrary, be 
filled with admiration and respect for those who, through the breadth of their mind and their disinterested 
passion for knowledge, choose to devote themselves to a particular discipline and open up new paths 
to science? Without the amateur Tournal, without the amateur Boucher de Perthes, without the amateur 
Lartet, prehistory would never have triumphed over the official science of Elie de Beaumont: the first was a 
pharmacist, the second a customs officer, the third a lawyer. After them came Piette, a magistrate; Massenat, 
manufacturer; de Vibraye, landowner; Cartailhac, lawyer; Breuil, a cleric, like the Bouyssonie brothers. 
Capitan and de Saint-Périer, doctors of medicine, and Peyrony, a schoolteacher, possess no diplomas in 
prehistory, and are nevertheless masters of the subject (Bégouén 1935: 11). 


One could add that André Leroi-Gourhan, for example, had no diploma in rock art; 
he studied ethnology. Also, as Whitley pointed out (1994: 82), David Lewis-Williams is 
‘not... trained as a cultural anthropologist and not an archaeologist’. 

Who does have leather-bound diplomas in rock art studies? Very few people, even today. 
Nevertheless, the very patronising view persists that amateurs or ‘avocational’ scholars are 
somehow second-class citizens. To give one example: in the 1980s, Alexander Marshack, 
America’s foremost specialist in Ice Age art, singled out some Palaeolithic art objects in 
an American museum and arranged to study and photograph them; an unscrupulous North 
American ‘professional’ archaeologist, through devious sleight of hand and malevolent 
machinations, managed to whisk them away from under his nose and block his access to 
them — in effect, stole them from him — even though it was Marshack who had informed him 
of the existence of these objects! I mentioned this to a French ‘professional’ prehistorian, 
and his reaction was simply to shrug his shoulders and say, “Well, what does it matter? 
Marshack is just a photographer; he’s just an amateur.’ 
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Unfortunately this kind of thing still goes on. Some of the most unethical behaviour, 
some of the silliest theories, and some of the worst misuses of data I have encountered in 
recent years have come from ‘professionals’. Some of them will be examined in this book. 
Of course, as we all know, amateurs include many eccentrics, and they come up with a lot 
of offbeat theories, but it’s really the pot calling the kettle black: archaeology is likewise 
absolutely stuffed with eccentrics, people who hoard data, people who don’t publish 
(whereas there are some amateurs who publish far too much). It is filled with idiots and 
bad scholars. 

The professionals have developed a system of cliques; they have their in-groups and their 
out-groups, they have their rat races, and they have their mutual admiration societies, their 
back-stabbing and infighting. Some of the academics seem to think they are infallible, and 
they gather together a bunch of disciples or followers around them, known as ‘mafias’, who 
often serve to block access to decorated caves or to impede the advancement of scholars 
with different opinions. 

I have met ‘amateurs’ who have forgotten more about rock art than I will ever know, 
and I have also met ‘professionals’ who knew next to nothing about it, but that did not stop 
them writing papers or taking people on tours of the French caves! ‘Amateurs’ have always 
been the backbone and the strength of archaeology, and of rock art, from the start, and the 
quote by Henri Bégouén bears that out — they were clerics, medics, lawyers, schoolteachers. 

It has been said of the great American archaeologist Marie Wormington that ‘she encour- 
aged avocational and professional archaeologists alike and it didn’t make any difference 
to her. It was the quality of what she thought people were doing and their attitude that 
she endorsed’ (quoted in Bahn 2006). Wormington herself stated, ‘I think we’re terribly 
dependent on the amateurs, because they are the ones who so often find the sites.’ 

This phenomenon continues. It is people with metal detectors who tend to find sites; 
sponge divers find the underwater sites (Cosquer Cave was found by a professional diver); 
speleologists and spelunkers find most of the caves; farmers find things (e.g., it was farmers 
who found the Terracotta Army in China). How many decorated caves have actually been 
found by ‘professional archaeologists’? Very few, although this tide has started to turn (see 
p. 29). How much rock art anywhere has been found by professional archaeologists? Not 
a great deal, in comparison with what has been found by ‘amateurs’. 

Almost all the major rock art associations around the world were founded by ‘amateurs’ 
(although here again, the tide has begun to turn; the Nevada Association, e.g., was founded 
by professionals — see p. 180). They have made a tremendous and invaluable contribution 
not just to the discovery and documentation of rock art, but especially and most importantly 
to conservation and education. These are actually the hallmarks of these organisations, and 
they are not aspects that are normally associated with ‘professionals’. 

Stephen Jay Gould reminded us of the contributions of Goethe, the greatest poet of his 
age, to anatomy, botany, geology, and optics — yet contemporary scientists greatly resented 
his intrusions: 


Professionals have always tried to seal the borders of their trade, and to snipe at any outsider with a 
pretence to amateur enthusiasm (although amateurs who truly love their subject, as the etymology of their 
status proclaims, often acquire far more expertise than the average time-clock-punching breadwinner) 
(Gould 1993: 153). 


Lhote and a pinch of salt 


These are my sentiments exactly. I have always been, in every part of my beliefs, a fervent 
meritocrat; I am adamantly against the tenure system in any profession. I do not care if the 
people I meet are ‘professionals’ or ‘amateurs’: the terms are meaningless. What matters to 
me is these people’s knowledge, their interest, their dedication, their enthusiasm, the time 
and energy they put into what they do. What does the person know or care about rock 
art? That is the bottom line, and, as Henri Bégouén said, we should revere the people who 
care, and who do things, and who know things, and who record them, and preserve them, 
and who discover, analyse, and publish things; I can see no reason to dismiss them or sneer 
at them from ivory towers. Personally, I would urge that we drop the terms professional and 
amateur completely in rock art and replace them with the less divisive ‘rock art specialist’. 
The late, great specialist Andrée Rosenfeld once described rock art research as a field with 
‘a lunatic core and a sane fringe’ (Smith 2009: 84), and, to a very large extent, she was 
perfectly correct. 

The great thing about archaeology as a whole — and rock art in particular — is that 
everyone can make a valid contribution, no matter what their skills or even their lack of 
skills. Everyone has a right to an opinion. Everyone, of course, also has the right to criticise 
and to poke fun if the ideas are far-fetched, distort the data, or ignore the data: that is the 
name of the game. The past is a book that is open for everyone, it is not a private text 
for professionals — it is a world heritage. Anyone with any respect for rock art should be 
nurtured. 

We need a diversity of personnel, of approach, of emphasis, of interpretation. We need 
to get away from the steamrolling predominance of a single person’s views, of the kind 
which have dogged the field for so long. No one has all the answers to rock art in any part 
of the world. No matter whether it is art for art’s sake, or hunting magic, or blueprints for 
caves, or shamanism, or astronomy, we need to beware of false prophets and gods — it is 
always disappointing when they turn out to have feet of clay, as they always do. 

In a great art gallery, all the paintings, ranging from da Vinci to Picasso, are superficially 
alike: they are all on canvas or wood, all in the same kinds of frames, done with the same 
materials, and arranged on the walls — but we know that there is a vast variety of purposes 
and messages involved in those pictures, and they are from a tiny span of time. Why, 
therefore, should we assume that rock art involves variation that is any less rich than that? 
We can all find what we want in rock art. There is room for everyone in rock art studies — 
except for vandals. 

The bottom line is to bear in mind that Noah’s Ark was built by amateurs, but the Titanic 
was built by professionals. 


Lhote and a pinch of salt 

One of the most famous of the ‘amateurs’ involved in making rock art known to the 
public was the French explorer Henri Lhote. Indeed, through his popular books and media 
coverage his name became so synonymous with the rock paintings of Algeria’s Tassili that 
he is often assumed to be their discoverer; however, as pointed out in the earlier book (Bahn 
1998a: 66), the true discoverer was Lieutenant Charles Brenans, a French soldier, who was 
guided by Machar Djebrine Ag Mohammed, a Tuareg guide, and who documented some 
of the paintings between 1933 and 1938. Indeed it was Brenans who initiated Lhote into 
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prehistory, and he entrusted his excellent drawings of the rock art to Lhote, who took them 
to Paris and passed them to the abbé Breuil (Lajoux 2006: 128-29). 

Brenans was later warned by his military commander that Lhote was not held in high 
regard because of his behaviour in the Hoggar and that he was considered a parasite who 
profited from the work of others (ibid.: 131). There are, of course, numerous examples 
in archaeology as a whole, and more particularly in rock art (including some notable 
examples in recent years), of individuals who have become rich and famous by exploiting 
the discoveries of others, travelling far and wide, and presenting the finds in illustrated 
lectures and popular books, whereas the actual discoverers are marginalised or completely 
ignored. That Lhote was a pioneer of this kind of exploitation is made clear in a revealing 
article by Jean-Dominique Lajoux, who was a photographer on his Saharan expeditions 
(ibid.). 

Lajoux tells us that Lhote was entirely dependent on Djebrine, his local Tuareg guide 
who knew the Tassili like the back of his hand. Lhote himself had absolutely no sense of 
direction, and was incapable of moving around the landscape without getting hopelessly 
lost. Contrary to claims by Lhote that he himself discovered certain sites or panels, Lajoux 
states categorically (ibid.: 132) that he never found a single one, but was simply taken by 
Djebrine to all those already discovered and recorded by Brenans and others. Moreover, 
it seems that the rock art was simply the pretext for gathering money from sponsors to 
mount Saharan expeditions which provided material for the adventures — some true, others 
imaginary — which fill his books and articles. According to Lajoux, Lhote himself spent as 
little time in the desert as possible — just a few weeks per year, and never in the summer — 
frequently returning to France and leaving his team to do all the work of copying. 

These working conditions inevitably led to a certain amount of mischief, and Lajoux 
tells of four major copied panels which were simply made up, whereas others were jokes 
to test Lhote’s judgement, but unfortunately he took the copies seriously (ibid.: 134-35). 
The most notorious example is that of ‘bird-headed Egyptian goddess’ figures (see Hachid 
1998: 187) which Lhote published in his books, even leaving them in later editions after 
the culprits had admitted their guilt. In addition, some copies of human figures were given 
the profiles of French film stars of the time, such as Jean Gabin or Edith Piaf! 

In addition, as will be seen in Chapter 7, some of the copying methods used by Lhote’s 
team were so damaging that nowadays they horrify rock art researchers; in Lajoux’s opinion 
(ibid.: 147), however, the rock art was of far less importance than the privileges and power 
which these masterpieces could bring to an individual — once again, a phenomenon which 
is still with us. What is even worse is that Lhote made a vast amount of money from this 
work, which was not only damaging to the art but also yielded no scientific results. As will 
be seen in Chapter 7, even today money can lead supposed rock art researchers to place 
personal advancement over any scruples about caring for the survival of rock art. 


Copies, snaps, and rubbings 

In my earlier book (Bahn 1998a), many examples were given of the earliest copies and 
tracings of rock art from various parts of the world, dating back to the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. A special mention was made of the great Swedish pioneer Carl Georg Brunius 
(ibid.: 54-55) who, from 1815, produced his drawings of petroglyphs by laying a grid 
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system over the rock surface and then copying the images onto a corresponding grid paper, 
all within a controlled scale. Subsequently, an even earlier example from Sweden has come 
to light (Nordbladh 2002: 147), namely a drawing dating to 1792 from the travel journal 
of C. G. G. Hilfeling. It is a copy of a rock art site in the parish of Tossene, Valla, and is 
accurately drawn to scale on a grid. The images comprise boats, animals, and cupules, and 
the text reads, ‘A remarkable stone cutting of a sea battle on an even bedrock’. 

Being a photographer, Lajoux devoted much of his 2006 article to extolling the virtues 
of photography in recording rock art, arguing that it is far more reliable than any kind of 
tracing and contains much more information. A photo shows everything at once: artificial 
lines, natural marks and fissures, the grain of the rock, and the overall aspect of the panel. 
He wonders why Lhote decided on commissioning watercolour copies of figures which 
could have been — and subsequently have been — far more reliably recorded in photographs. 
Indeed, Lhote actually forbade him to photograph the paintings (Lajoux 2006: 138). Yet 
there were no lighting problems, unlike during early work in caves, nor was there any 
problem of standing far enough away to take photographs. Some painted figures were very 
faded, and were moistened for the copiers to see them — as will be seen in Chapter 7 — but 
this could just as easily have been done for photographs. 

Lhote seems to have held photography in contempt, but had great admiration for artists, 
and indeed some of the copiers on his team were highly talented. He loved to have 
actual-size copies made on paper, so that, at his public talks, great sheets of paper, 4 
metres in height and 6 to 10 metres in length, could be unrolled by two assistants. One 
problem is that the six or seven Lhote expeditions produced more than a thousand copies 
on rolls of paper, whose transportation and storage posed major problems, as did the later 
retrieval of a particular copy from the pile (ibid.: 138-40). They were numbered, but there 
was apparently no detailed inventory of them. Moreover, to have them published, it was 
necessary to photograph them, and, for copies of such size, this is often far more difficult 
than photographing the originals on the rocks! 

Lajoux also points out that no copy is perfect and that photographs often reveal details 
missed by the copier. Indeed, he claims that a great deal of subjectivity crept into the copies 
made for Lhote, as almost invisible or highly degraded images led to the copiers using 
some imagination or wishful thinking, linking spots of colour to make figures which they 
thought they could see. Moreover, the really difficult multiphase panels, with numerous 
complex superimpositions, were not copied on Lhote’s expeditions (ibid.: 140). His damning 
conclusions are that all this work was for nothing and that no one, to his knowledge, has 
consulted or used these copies in the fifty years since they were stored in a basement of 
Paris’s Musée de l’Homme. 

Moreover, Lhote’s copies predominantly involved only the most beautiful figures or a 
selection of figures from a panel. They are now seen as ‘restitutions poétiques’, and, when 
they are compared with the original panels, anomalies sometimes appear — for example, 
one composition he published actually comprises two scenes from two completely different 
sites (Hachid 1998: 187-88). 

Lajoux is correct that every tracing or copy of a rock art figure is inevitably subjective to 
some degree; it is also a distortion of reality, as — except in the case of accurate casts — three 
dimensions are being reduced to two. Every tracing is a personal piece of work — different 
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people see different things — and it is impossible to remove subjectivity completely. A copy 
is only as good as the copier, and all copiers make mistakes, the number and extent of 
which depend on the method the copiers use and on their experience. 

A great deal of emphasis is now placed on the ‘depersonalisation’ of copying; the 
pendulum has swung away from Breuil’s technique of putting some spirit into tracings 
(the ‘artistic approach’); we now have teams producing ‘collaborative copies’ or individuals 
making accurate but often lifeless versions of images (the ‘cartographic approach’). Both 
methods have their merits and their disadvantages. Moreover, instead of selecting and 
completing animal figures from the mass of marks, the aim now is usually to copy everything. 
This helps to reduce psychological effects akin to identifying shapes in clouds or inkblots: 
faced with a mass of engraved lines, the mind tends to find what it wants to find, in 
accordance with its preconceptions, and often detects figurative images which are really 
not there. In addition, one needs to counteract the psychological effect whereby the eye 
is drawn to the deeper lines (although these may have been of secondary importance) and 
to lines in concave areas (which are generally better preserved than those on convex areas, 
which are more exposed to wear and rubbing). 

To eliminate lines we do not understand is an insult to the artist, who did not put them 
there for nothing; where there are so many lines that it is difficult to ‘isolate’ anything, 
however, it is still necessary to ‘pull out’ any definite figures which exist hidden in the 
complex mass (this is also far less of a strain on the eyes), although one should still try to 
publish the mass, leaving the reader free to make a different choice. Copying now includes 
as much as possible — and it is no longer always restricted to artificial marks, figurative or 
nonfigurative, as it can often be difficult (and occasionally impossible) to tell whether lines 
are incisions or cracks or to differentiate between faded spots of paint and blobs of natural 
colour in the rock. 

Another point made forcefully by Lajoux is undeniably true: that a copy or tracing of 
rock art is a finished, definitive, closed entity; it is a record of what its maker saw, and can 
never yield any further information or a different reading. Photographs, in contrast — like 
the original works on the rock — always have the potential for yielding new data, especially 
today through digital processing and computer enhancement (Lajoux 2006: 142; and see 
below). 

Little attention was paid to photographs in the field of Palaeolithic cave art until 
comparatively recently, despite some excellent early efforts — the earliest known examples 
have already been mentioned (p. 8): from October 1912 onwards, Max Bégouén was 
achieving extraordinary results in the Volp caves in the French Pyrenees. He took the 
voluminous family camera to the farthest depths of the caverns; its glass negatives required 
poses of an hour or quantities of magnesium, and were developed on the spot with water 
from the cave. He worked on them to produce maximum contrast, and the results thus give 
the false impression that the engravings have lost visibility since that time (Bahn and Vertut 
1997: 52). The dominance of the abbé Breuil in this field ensured that tracings reigned 
supreme for years (see below). 

Nowadays, thanks to major advances in cameras, films, and lighting, a wide range of 
techniques has been applied in the caves. For example, photographs of panels or figures are 
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enlarged to full size; tracings are then made from these, although it is always necessary to 
check the results against the original, too — in fact, it is preferable to do the work in the cave, 
in front of the original. This technique is superior to other tracing methods, because the 
wall need never be touched, and one avoids the difficulties of installing the paper parallel 
to the panel and of reflections and shadows caused by irregularities in the wall’s surface. 

By and large, photographs are taken perpendicular to the wall; for large figures or 
panels, or for those in narrow places where one cannot stand far enough back, a number 
of overlapping pictures are taken and then amalgamated into a photomontage. The same 
technique is also invaluable for parietal figures which cannot be seen all at once (such as 
the horse ‘falling’ around a rock in Lascaux). A single picture of a parietal figure is far 
from sufficient today: a whole series is now taken, using different light sources (lamps 
and electronic flash) from different angles, lenses (normal, wide-angle, macro, and the 
like), filters, and degrees of contrast. Enlargements to greater than actual size, or macro- 
photographs of small areas, allow one to see tiny details or superimpositions more clearly. 
Photographs of paintings, of course, may be published as they are, but engravings often 
require tracings to help the reader decipher what is there; thus photography and drawing 
are complementary, not substitutes for one another. 

One of the main reasons that photography took a back seat for years in the study of 
cave art was the dominance of the abbé Breuil and his tracings. The pros and cons of the 
pioneering early copying work by Breuil have been discussed elsewhere (Bahn and Vertut 
1997). In some cases, the images have been destroyed since he copied them, thus enhancing 
the value of his work. In other cases, and especially the cave of Les Trois Fréres, his tracings 
of the incredible tangle of superimposed engravings are impressively accurate. In contrast 
Breuil’s copies are instantly recognisable as being by his hand: 


Breuil copies are to be found in most textbooks and in most works on cave-art; in many cases they are far 
more familiar to us than the originals, and this is a very dangerous state of affairs because, like every artist, 
Breuil had a style of his own and made mistakes. We are therefore seeing Palaeolithic figures that have 
passed through a standard ‘Breuil process’: they are subjective copies, not faithful facsimiles. It is probable 
that a scholar of Ice Age art, shown six versions of the same figure by different prehistorians, could ‘spot 
the Breuil’ at a glance. There are three important consequences of this situation. First, the Breuil style has 
inevitably made a wide range of Palaeolithic figures seem somewhat similar to our eyes; it may therefore 
exaggerate our view of the art’s unity through space and time (and, conversely, comparison of figures 
produced by two different copiers may exaggerate the differences, since their own styles enhance the 
contrast). Second, Breuil’s tracings are so well known and so firmly established that they can hamper new 
readings of a figure, since they influence what the researcher sees. Third, Breuil’s copies reflect his own 
preoccupations, his own notions about the art. . . he believed in ideas of hunting magic: this was a hunting 
art, and he therefore went all out to decipher animal outlines, sometimes filling in missing elements... he 
was in fact extremely selective in the lines which he chose to copy or at least ‘extract’ for publication. 
Where lines seemed to have no relevance to the animal figures, he often ignored them, dismissing them as 
‘traits parasites’. 

As a result, we have lots of nice clean tracings of individual animal figures, pulled out of their context, 
copied from book to book, and giving the impression that Palaeolithic art contains nothing else; whereas 
in fact there is a vast amount of non-figurative, abstract or geometric marking in the caves which may 
have been just as important, if not more important, to prehistoric people (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 49-51). 
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Garlake is damning about Breuil’s much later work in southern Africa: 


Sadly, his ability even to see paintings was now in almost complete decline. This was not helped by his 
bizarre methods of copying, involving wiping the paintings with water and assistants holding almost 
opaque sheets of ‘very strong... sulphurated paper’ over them, on which he drew pencil marks ‘so faint 
they are scarcely visible’, to give the general size and relationships of the figures, lifting the paper at 
intervals to check what was underneath. ‘The second step is to redraw each figure by eye’. The results are 
scarcely copies. They are extraordinarily inaccurate sketches, full of details that are misread, misunderstood 
or simply invented. They are the fantasies of someone obsessed, imagining all sorts of exotic elements, 
rather than attempts at accurate reproduction. ... Breuil’s work in Rhodesia is a sad cautionary tale of the 
results of fame, of decades of unchallenged authority leading to dogmatic assertions, derived from cursory 
examinations, inaccurate copying, complete lack of systematic comparative studies and the isolation of 
tendentiously selected items from their contexts. Breuil was, however, above all argument and simply 
dismissed or ignored local prehistorians who disputed his interpretations (Garlake 1993: 13-14). 


Unfortunately, as will be seen in Chapter 3, exactly the same can be said of some 
contemporary rock art researchers. 

One has to remember that Breuil did most of his early work in appalling conditions, with 
poor lighting, barely translucent paper, and basic pencils and colours. Today, conditions 
have greatly improved, not only in terms of light sources, but also of the truly transparent, 
supple plastics and acetates available to draw on, and new types of pens and markers. 
Nevertheless, direct tracing is now (theoretically) taboo, because we are more aware of the 
damage it can cause (see Chapter 7, pp. 183-4). Instead, ‘tracing at a distance’ is done, 
with the sheet set up in front of the wall. Of today’s copiers of Ice Age art, the two 
most outstanding are undoubtedly Michel Lorblanchet, working in the caves of France’s 
Quercy region (e.g., Lorblanchet 2001), and Antonio Martinho Baptista and his team 
(Fig. 5), working on the pecked and engraved figures in the open air in Portugal’s Coa 
Valley (Baptista 2009). In an interesting exercise, Lorblanchet and his team have recently 
compared the results of their six years of tracing in the French cave of Roucadour and 
the tracings produced forty years earlier in that cave — over a period of only three weeks 
by the abbé Glory- and which they scrupulously avoided consulting until their own work 
was finished. Inevitably Glory’s version was incomplete, often faulty, and focused — as was 
normal in his time — on animal figures, in contrast to completely recording all marks, and 
rock features, which is de rigueur today. Nevertheless, the team’s paramount reaction was 
admiration and respect for what Glory had deciphered and achieved in so short a time 
(Lorblanchet et al. 2009). 

There is certainly much to be said for tracings and copies in some circumstances — 
particularly in cases where the art is difficult to see or contains tiny details which only a 
long and meticulous study in different light conditions can reveal. This is why the tracings 
of researchers such as Harald Pager and Patricia Vinnicombe are a precious record which 
will be an invaluable resource for studies of southern African rock art for many years to 
come. Pager’s remarkable copies of the rock paintings of Namibia’s Brandberg — in more 
than seven years he recorded about 45,000 paintings in 879 sites (Lenssen-Erz 2002: 
549) — have been published in an exemplary fashion by a team led by Tilman Lenssen-Erz 
(Pager 1989-2006), and Vinnicombe’s tracings have been digitised for posterity. 
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Fig. 5. Antonio Martinho Baptista tracing fine engravings by night, Coa Valley, Portugal. 


One of the most remarkable recent examples of incredibly accurate and detailed copying 
is the work of Janet Duff in the Matobo Hills of Zimbabwe, produced for and published 
by Elspeth Parry (Parry 2000) (Figs. 6 and 7). 

As has been pointed out (Lenssen-Erz 2002: 552), when Pager’s Namibian recordings 
were published in book form, ‘the colours as documented with the Munsell code were 
translated into thirty different, hand made stipplings and hatchings. Nowadays this may 
sound like an archaic technique, but in spite of powerful computers and picture processing 
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Fig. 6. Centre of the painted panel at Nanke shelter, Zimbabwe. 


software, there is nothing which can beat a skilled draftsperson in speed, costs, efficiency 
and aesthetics. How could one handle, for example, a 16 m long and 2 m high, continuous 
frieze on a computer screen?’ 

Other recording techniques are also available. In the past, moulds made of parietal 
engravings (as at Pair-non-Pair, mentioned previously) had to be of plaster or clay, and 
the risk to the originals was enormous. Rubber latex was a significant improvement, but 
today casts can be made relatively safely of engravings on hard surfaces using elastomer 
silicones and polyesters which not only cause virtually no damage but are also quick and 
easy to apply and produce far more precise and resistant results. Indeed, the results are 
entirely faithful, exact replicas of the original in size and volume. Moulds have the added 
advantage that they make parietal art portable; they can be removed for study elsewhere 
under different lighting systems and can eventually be displayed to the public. Casts can 
even be treated so that the engraved lines stand out far more clearly than they do on the 
wall: water mixed with ink is spread over the cast; when it is wiped away, some remains 
inside the engraved lines. This extra clarity enabled researchers to find no fewer than 
twenty-five new engraved figures on a cast from the cave of Les Trois Freres in France 
(Bahn and Vertut 1997: 50-51). Unfortunately, countless petroglyphs around the world 
have been irreparably damaged through careless or inappropriate castings being taken of 
them (see Bahn 1998a: 262-63, and Chapter 7). 

Different kinds of rubbings have also been made of petroglyphs and continue to be 
popular in some countries, most notably China and Russia. A few purists argue against 
any kind of contact being made with the rock surface, in case this may have an adverse 
effect on the application of some future (as yet unknown) scientific or dating technique. 
Of course, repeated rubbings may wear down the edges of glyphs. Nevertheless, a single 
careful rubbing of a petroglyph is a rapid, cheap, and accurate way of obtaining a copy 
of an image, and as long as it does not use substances which leave traces on the rock, it 
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Fig. 7. Drawing by Janet Duff of the Nanke panel (by kind permission of Elspeth Parry and Janet Duff). 


is unrealistic to condemn it. In Russia, a special kind of paper called mykalent has been 
used; once placed over the image, it is wetted, so that as it dries it adheres closely to all 
the grooves (Fig. 8). These then show up perfectly as the charcoal or other pigment is 
rubbed on. 

Today, as mentioned earlier, the latest technology is being applied to rock art research — 
for instance, GPS now makes it easy to pinpoint the location of sites which hitherto were 
very hard to find in deserts or forested areas. Moreover, we have new noninvasive techniques 
for recording petroglyphs and engravings in three dimensions. The most expensive is laser 
scanning, which sometimes leads to new discoveries — for example at Stonehenge where, 
in 2003, fifty years after carvings of a dagger and some axes were first spotted on some of 
the standing stones, a laser scan revealed previously undetected, highly eroded petroglyphs 
of axes which cannot be seen by the naked eye (Goskar et al. 2003). A cheaper alternative 
method, which is also convenient and uses more portable equipment, is three-dimensional 
modelling from photographs (Simpson et al. 2004), using commercial software such as 
Photomodeler. 

The most remarkable advances, however, are being made through the digital manipula- 
tion and computer enhancement of painted images, which can detect and bring out images 
which are now so faint that they are almost invisible to the naked eye — for example, in 
northern Australia, at a site called Kabadul Kula, sixteen painted scenes were known, but 
the use of colour-intensifying techniques on digital photographs led to the discovery of 
twenty-eight more (David et al. 2003). One of these new techniques for detecting faint 
pictographs has been called DStretch: the ‘D’ stands for decorrelation, and the ‘stretch’ 
refers to the stretching of colour contrast, whereby subtle differences in colour can be 
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Fig. 8. Rubbing on mykalent paper of a stag figure at Ortaa-Sargol, Siberia. 


increased by computer, so that not only faint or invisible figures may be recorded, but also 
clues to the order of a superimposition can be obtained. 


Continuing discoveries 
Rock art is a truly worldwide phenomenon, with only a couple of countries where it seems 
to be absent or extremely rare (such as Poland and Holland). Being so ubiquitous, and 
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Fig. 9. A few of the small red impala figures in the ‘Bambi shelter’, Zimbabwe. 


spanning tens of thousands of years, it follows that rock art is enormously abundant and 
incredibly varied. It varies from cupules to geoglyphs, from tiny engravings or dots to huge 
paintings, from hand stencils to large statues. 

In my earlier book, examples were given of tiny figures (Bahn 1998a: 118) and of huge 
ones (ibid.: 121). As fresh examples here, one can mention a series of painted birds in 
South Africa’s Cederberg, each less than 30 millimetres tall (Parkington 2003a: 40). An 
astonishing decorated shelter has been found in Zimbabwe’s Matobo Hills which contains 
not only the usual large paintings of giraffes and other animals, but also some tiny red 
impala figures — drawn in a long line, stretching from the top left corner of the shelter wall 
to the bottom right (Parry 2000: 76). There are about 600 of them! As far as I am aware, 
this is a quite unique phenomenon (Fig. 9). 

For the other end of the scale one must turn to geoglyphs (Bahn 1998a: 116-17), such 
as the ‘Giant of the Atacama’ in Chile, doubtless the biggest human figure ever made in 
prehistory — it is about 100 metres tall. Placed on a hillside at Cerro Unita, and probably 
dating to the early centuries ap, it can certainly be seen from the desert floor, but, like 
many of the Nasca geoglyphs, is clearest when seen from the air as here (Fig. 10). The 
most astonishing aspect of such figures is how they could be laid out with such accuracy 
because, as soon as one begins to ascend the figure, one loses all awareness of its layout, so 
that the makers of the image must have been guided by orders shouted from the plain. 

Of course, although we already know enormous quantities of sites, there are certainly 
countless more still to be discovered — in deserts, jungles, mountain massifs, or simply in 
areas that are so vast or poorly studied that they remain little known — for example, huge 
regions of Siberia remain to be explored for rock art. In high mountainous regions of Iran, 
the known rock art is so hard to reach that it requires six or seven hours of walking for 
several days (Ghassimi 2007: 102), whereas some Chinese rock art is likewise extremely 
inaccessible (P. Tagon, personal communication). Consequently, new finds are made every 
year all over the world. Amazingly, new discoveries can also be made in sites that are 
already well known — in the last few years, hitherto undetected figures have been spotted 
not merely in Ice Age caves that had already been very thoroughly studied (Ekain, Gargas, 
and Les Trois Fréres), but even on some very famous panels in those caves. It is hard to 
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Fig. 10. Aerial view of the ‘Giant of the Atacama’ geoglyph, on Cerro Unita, Chile. 
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Fig. 11. Newly discovered petroglyph of aurochs at Wadi Abu Subeira, Egypt. 


believe (but nevertheless true) that the ‘new’ figures were missed by all previous specialists, 
and this is a healthy reminder that no rock art or cave art site is ever definitively known, 
and that fresh eyes, different lighting, and a dose of luck can always bring a surprise, even 
where one would least expect it. 

Some of the major discoveries of recent years have come in Australia; for example, in 
the Wellington Range in Arnhem Land in 2008 more than 100 previously undocumented 
sites were found in just a few days in one small area, and it is clear that hundreds if not 
thousands more remain to be found here. Those examined contain hundreds of figures, 
ranging from extinct thylacines to ships and planes, and thus spanning thousands of years 
up to the present. 

In North Africa, a major rock shelter was discovered in 2002 by an Egyptian/Italian 
team at Wadi Sora in southwest Egypt (Le Quellec et al. 2005). Close to the already famous 
‘Cave of the Swimmers’, this ‘Grotte des Bétes’ (Cave of the Beasts) was found to contain 
numerous hand stencils — previously a motif that was somewhat rare in this continent — 
as well as ‘swimmers’ and ‘monsters’ (see Chapter 2, p. 62). An even more remarkable 
discovery, however, took place along the River Nile in central Egypt. Here, at Qurta, a 
Canadian expedition in the 1960s had encountered some petroglyphs, mostly of bovids, 
but had paid them scant attention in their publications, and the site had subsequently been 
forgotten and lost. Having discovered similar petroglyphs of bovids at el-Hosh, Belgian 
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Fig. 12. The elaborately decorated slab at Brow Moor, England (photo P. Brown). 


specialist Dirk Huyge set out to rediscover the Canadian site. In this he was successful, 
and he also found analogous sites in the vicinity; since then, another similar collection 
of petroglyphs has been encountered 45 kilometres to the south at Wadi Abu Subeira 
(Fig. 11). On the basis of style, technique, content, and the local archaeology, these 
petroglyphs — which are totally different from Saharan rock art or predynastic art in Egypt — 
have been attributed to the last Ice Age (Huyge and Claes 2008). Optical luminescence 
dating of sediments that masked some of them has proved that they must date to at least 
10,000 years ago (D. Huyge, personal communication). 

Great Britain has never really been considered a prominent area for rock art, although 
northern England and Scotland do contain a wealth of rocks bearing cup and ring marks. In 
recent years, however, two extraordinary discoveries were made. In 2003, a fire broke out 
on moorland in North Yorkshire, and at Brow Moor it uncovered a series of large stones, 
including one remarkable slab, unique in Britain, bearing a pecked angular decoration of 
zigzags, lozenges, and triangles which some have interpreted as possibly a kind of map 
(Sharpe et al. 2008: 3). It probably dates to the Bronze Age (Fig. 12). 


Continuing discoveries 


Fig. 13. The ‘ibis’ figure on the ceiling of Church Hole, Creswell Crags. 


The other discovery added England to the select list of countries containing Upper 
Palaeolithic cave art. In April 2003, a series of engravings and bas-reliefs were found at 
Creswell Crags, in northern England, most of them in a small cave known as Church Hole 
(Bahn and Pettitt 2009). Dated by three independent techniques to around 13,000 years 
ago, the figures — including a large stag, a bison, and what seems to be an ibis (Fig. 13) — 
constitute a homogeneous collection of late Ice Age art. The discovery was noteworthy 
not only for altering the prehistory of Britain, but also for the fact that it was made by 
archaeologists — in the past the vast majority of cave art has been found by speleologists, 
quarrymen, road builders, children, dogs, and so on. It is extremely rare that archaeologists 
have deliberately searched for, and encountered, cave art, although in recent years a number 
of caves in northern Spain have been found in similar circumstances. 

The question is often asked as to how we detected the figures in a cave which had 
been much visited for centuries. The answer is simple. Whereas paintings are usually fairly 
visible, even to nonspecialists, engravings can be extremely difficult to see, requiring a 
practised eye and oblique lighting. In Church Hole, the Victorians had lowered the floor 
by about 2 metres to extract Palaeolithic tools and fauna from the sediments. Thus the 
ceiling and walls decorated in the Ice Age are now high up, and the figures rendered almost 
invisible unless one were actively seeking them. The presence of numerous graffiti on every 
reachable surface was a further camouflage. Since the discovery, a systematic search of 
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This finely preserved example of primitive art 
dates from the Post-Catatonic era and is thought 
to depict early man venturing towards the out- 
of-town hunting grounds. The artist responsible 
is known to have created a substantial body of 
work across the South East of England under the 
moniker Banksymus Maximus but little else is S 
} known about him. Most art of this type has ek 
unfortunately not survived, The majority is 
destroyed by zealous municipal officials who 
fail to recognise the artistic merit and historical 
value of daubing on walls. 
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Fig. 14. Banksy’s fake rock art, ‘Early Man’ (photo courtesy Banksy). 


Continuing discoveries 


likely caves has continued in Britain, but most are too eroded or covered by calcite layers to 
permit detection of any rock art. There is every reason, however, to suppose that a hitherto 
unknown cave, or an unknown chamber within a known cave, may prove to contain rich 
cave art. Time will tell. 

Finally, an amusing piece of ‘rock art’ was surreptitiously placed in the Roman Britain 
gallery of the British Museum in May 2005 by the mischievous modern artist and ‘art 
terrorist’ known as Banksy. The painting, titled ‘Early Man’, on a piece of rock 25 by 
15 centimetres, depicts a caveman pushing a supermarket trolley (Fig. 14). It was in the 
museum for a couple of days before being detected! On an accompanying sign, the artist 
had written that the image showed ‘early man venturing towards the out-of-town hunting 
grounds. This finely preserved example of primitive art dates from the Post-Catatonic 
era.... Most art of this type has unfortunately not survived. The majority is destroyed by 
zealous municipal officials who fail to recognise the artistic merit and historical value of 
daubing on walls’. Many people have often mused on possible parallels between prehistoric 
rock art and modern graffiti — so this was a perfect and amusing fusion of the two 
phenomena! 
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2. Myths and meanings 


Rock art has often been ignored by archaeologists because they do not really know what to 
do with material which is largely undated (and often undatable) and which cannot reliably 
be read or understood. In the early days of research, the images were often read very 
literally, and this was certainly taken to extremes — the classic example, of course, is the 
‘signs’ in Ice Age cave art which the first researchers assumed to represent actual objects, 
and gave them names accordingly — for example, ‘claviforms’ were thought to be clubs, 
‘tectiforms’ were thought to be roofs or huts, and so forth (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 167). 
Nowadays we are stuck with these names, but they merely describe a shape — the ‘signs’ 
are now thought to be abstract symbols of some kind, perhaps ethnic markers. 

Many images in world rock art appear readily recognisable to our eyes — although, as 
stressed in my earlier book (Bahn 1998a: xxxi), nothing is at all certain in the absence of 
the original artists, and that point should always be borne in mind when reading this or any 
other book on prehistoric rock art. In many cases we can be fairly confident in identifying 
human figures, or different kinds of animals; and in addition, as we shall see below, there is 
a whole range of objects, accoutrements, and vehicles which can be studied. Some scenes 
in rock art also look — to our modern eyes — fairly straightforward, depicting domestic 
activities, dances, hunting, or sexual acts. Even here, however, there is always the possibility 
that something ritual or symbolic is being depicted, and such scenes are therefore open to 
a variety of interpretations. 

One area which has provided apparently solid and reliable clues to the meaning of 
much rock art is mythology; detailed and remarkable studies have been presented from 
Australia, Siberia, and many parts of Africa. I fully agree with this approach, and will 
present a few examples in this chapter that seem to confirm its value and potential. It is 
highly probable that most rock art was intended to convey information of different kinds, 
and myths — particularly creation myths, tribal legends, and so forth — must have featured 
very prominently in most societies. It is therefore to be expected that a high proportion of 
rock art relates to narratives of this sort. 


Apparently straightforward depictions 

The depiction of weapons is not always straightforward — the example of illusory Ice Age 
‘clubs’ was mentioned above, and the petroglyphs of weighted atlatls (spear-throwers) in 
California’s Coso region were identified as birds in their first published descriptions (Grant 
1979: 6). On the whole, however, weapons tend to be easily recognised — for example, 
the petroglyphs of daggers, axes, and halberds of Mont Bégo and Fontanalba in the Alps 
(de Saulieu 2004: 69-92; Bahn 1998a: 3, 145) (Fig. 15) or the paintings of ring-handled 
swords at Huashan, China (ibid.: 142-43). 


Apparently straightforward depictions 


Fig. 15. Petroglyph of a small human figure holding a huge halberd aloft, at Fontanalba, in the Alps. 
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In Scandinavia (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 183) rock-carving motifs have often been 
compared with real weapons — and indeed they are sometimes so detailed that one can 
determine what specific type of axe, sword, bow, or shield is depicted. Comparisons 
with excavated examples can then suggest a date. According to Coles (2005: 47), visible 
weaponry consists mostly of long spears, often exceedingly long and with leaf-shaped 
points, or battle-axes with sturdy hafts; there are also complex bows, square shields, and 
round shields with a central boss. Some of these weapons — battle-axes, spears and scabbards, 
and shields, as well as lurs (trumpets) — mostly represent material that dates to the Middle 
and Late Bronze Ages (1300-500 Bc), whereas the huge curved battle-axes can be matched 
by actual specimens from the Early Bronze Age (1600-1400 Bc) (ibid.: 79). 

In the remarkably detailed Bradshaw figures painted in Australia’s Kimberley region, 
Walsh (2000: 299-305) was able to carry out a study of spears — often with multiple barbs 
at the end — as well as of spearthrowers (ibid.: 305—10) and boomerangs (ibid.: 311-14). 
Welch (2007) was even able to take their study further, by finding equivalents of Bradshaw 
weapons, accoutrements, and headdresses in old photos of Australian Aborigines. The 
pictures display a variety of similar tassels, armbands, spearthrowers, and body decoration. 

In Colorado (Mitchell 2004), as well as on the northern Plains, 18th-century depictions 
of horses and horse equipment are informative — in particular, it appears that horses were 
clad in leather armour, a strategy adopted by the Comanche and Apache peoples between 
AD 1650 and 1750, before the availability of firearms. Horse-drawn vehicles are also 
commonly depicted in some parts of the world, such as the Sahara, although debate still 
tages as to whether they should be described as carts or chariots. Such images abound in 
Scandinavia (Coles 2005: 66—70) and notably at the site of Frannarp, Sweden (Coles 2002), 
where eighteen elaborate two-wheeled carts dominate the rock art, sometimes drawn by 
paired animals, together with a number of wheel-like motifs. In this region of the world, 
they are seen as an elaborate representation of an object that signified craftsmanship, wealth, 
and prestige. 

Hundreds of what are considered chariot images have been found in northern and central 
Asia in recent years, and their details make it possible to see variations in the design of 
wheels and of harness features. They are most often depicted in plan, as if seen from above. 
Actual finds of ancient chariots, excavated from barrows in the Urals and Kazakhstan and 
probably the oldest known in the world, reveal horse bridles and vehicle designs which 
can often be correlated with the imagery (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 248). Many chariot 
images have been found, however, in places where they simply could not have been used — 
for example, in the Sayan Canyon in the Yenisei region, the Altai, and the Pamirs, where 
they occur at 3,800 and even up to 5,000 metres above sea level (ibid.). Hence they have 
sometimes been interpreted as chariots from myths in which, like boats, they were used to 
enable the dead to cross the borders between this world and the next. In other words, they 
may represent not real chariots but mythical, ‘celestial’ chariots. Such a view is strengthened 
when the animals pulling them are not realistic but rather incompatible with each other 
and the task, such as a ram with a horse (ibid.). Some chariot images are also seen as 
conveyances for the solar and lunar gods, as in the mythologies of many places. 

Watercraft of different kinds are also frequently depicted in some parts of the world. 
In southern Scandinavia, for example, the ship is the most common figurative motif in 
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rock-carving sites in Bohuslin and Ostfold (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 48, 92; Coles 
2005: 18-30). There are ten thousand of them in Bohuslin alone, of many different types, 
shapes, and sizes, with no two exactly alike. Hundreds more ship images have been found 
punched on bronze artifacts such as razors, which can point to dates for the rock images 
(Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 184). Similarly, the Pegtymel’ petroglyphs of Chukotka, 
northeast Asia, feature ‘images of boats [with] various outlines. One can recognise in them 
single-seated high-speed kayaks, boats covered entirely in leather with a hatch for the 
paddler. Multi-seat boats with high prows sometimes in the shape of an animal head are 
also found’ (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 70). 

As with the wheeled vehicles, however, some researchers interpret these images as the 
mythical boats which transported the dead to the next world (ibid.: 247); particularly 
in Siberia, Karelia, and Scandinavia, they have been linked with ancient ideas about the 
voyage of departed souls to the land of the dead. In heroic epics of the Altai, a black oarless 
boat is steered by Erlic, the lord of the underground realm (ibid.). In Scandinavia, likewise: 


most researchers today agree that the carved ships are expressions of a complex symbolism and cosmology 
in which they may represent both prestige and death and resurrection. The ships were modelled on 
genuine ships; we can be fairly sure that Bronze Age ships looked more or less like the ones in the rock 
carvings. According to the carvings they were propelled with paddles. There is nothing to indicate that 
people used or were familiar with sails....The ship was probably used in religious ceremonies organised 
by the leading social class. Ships were also an important feature of ideas about death, at least for certain 
social categories. The costly ship-shaped grave structures show that not everyone could expect to be 
allowed to travel to the kingdom of death in a ship. Perhaps the rock carving ships are a substitute for a 
proper ship grave which could, after all, give the dead a worthy journey? (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 
99-100) 


Similarly, in Egypt there are numerous rock engravings of a wide variety of boats, some 
of them in places which such vessels could never have reached, and doubtless linked to the 
fact that boats — especially solar boats — played an important role in Egyptian mythology 
(Engelmayer 1965; Aksamit 1981). 

These wheeled vehicles and boats thus encapsulate one of the most basic dilemmas in the 
interpretation of rock art — should the motifs be taken literally, or assumed to be symbolic or 
ritual in some way? Or — as is most likely in many cases — a mixture of both the secular and 
the symbolic? In Scandinavia, for example (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 129), everyday 
things do not seem to be depicted — there are no houses or pots; no sheep, goats, or cattle; 
no fish; and no plants. Why should this be so? Little information about Bronze Age life can 
be obtained from studying these rock carvings. Everyday life is not depicted here, nor are 
the tools, animals, or objects that were part of everyday life. What we are shown are status 
objects and status symbols, horses and carts, ships, weapons, ceremonies, and processions — 
things that were associated with the elite and which were thus presumably featured on the 
rocks for ritual purposes. The most extreme example is certainly the art of Eurasia’s Ice 
Age, where absolutely nothing of everyday life, nor any artifacts of the period, are depicted 
as far as we can tell (Bahn and Vertut 1997). 

Such is the variety of rock art, however, that there are cases in which apparently mundane 
things are indeed depicted — for instance, in the Italian Alps, where some petroglyphs are 
interpreted as buildings and as maps of settlements (Bahn 1998a: 132). One of the clearest 
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Fig. 16. Some of the hut petroglyphs at Boyarskaya Pisanitsa, Siberia. 


examples of dwellings is to be found in the lines of petroglyphs at Boyarskaya Pisanitsa 
on Siberia’s Middle Yenisei Basin — a series of what seem to be log cabins and frame 
constructions which resemble yurts (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 78, 391). The array at 
Bolshaya Boyarskaya Pisanitsa is almost 10 metres in length and 1.5 metres high (Fig. 16). 
Between the dwellings are apparent cauldrons and perhaps leather flasks, as well as livestock 
(rams, goats, cattle) and some human figures, all ascribed to the period from the 2nd century 
BC to the Ist century aD. 


Making tracks 

One pretty clear category of motif is that of human footprints, as well as positive and 
negative paintings of hands (Fig. 17). As mentioned in my previous book (Bahn 1998a: 
192), as well as in the previous chapter of this book (p. 6), some of the very earliest rock art 
images to be noticed and reported — going as far back as 1549 in Brazil — were footprints, 
which were often thought to be real marks and attributed to saints. It is all too easy to mock 
such notions from centuries ago, but just as some Australian Aborigines see petroglyphs of 
animal tracks as real prints, made by the creator beings when the earth was softer (ibid.), it 
is somewhat ironic that as recently as the 1920s, in Kentucky, a geologist described some 
bird-track petroglyphs as fossil animal tracks (Coy 2006), whereas in the same region in 
the 1930s a professor of geology even claimed that ten petroglyphs of feet on sandstone 
were actual footprints of a pre-man of 250 million years ago which he named Phenanthropus 
mirabilis, even though he was familiar with similar Native American carvings (ibid.)! 

Khan (2008) has carried out a full study of petroglyphs of both hands and feet in the 
rock art of Saudi Arabia where, for some reason, there are numerous petroglyphs of not 
just human hands but also of hands with arms attached (Khan 2007: 23 1-38). This is quite 
unusual, although some painted hand stencils — for example, in the Spanish Ice Age cave of 
Fuente del Salin, at Carnarvon Gorge in Queensland (Bahn 1998a: 115), or in the Tassili — 
also have the forearm included. In Scandinavia (Coles 2005: 52-53), some petroglyph 
panels have lots of feet and little else — often in pairs, left and right, sometimes naked and 


Fig. 17. A few of the numerous hand stencils in the cave of La Garma, Spain. 


sometimes shod (Fig. 18); a few are small and perhaps of children, but most are life-like 
adult sizes. Hand stencil sites often also include those of children. For example, at the 
Puritjarra rock shelter in central Australia, hand stencils and prints are the most abundant 
motif — there are 47 handprints and at least 279 stencils — and they include both adults 
and children (Rosenfeld and Smith 2002): indeed, nearly one third of all stencils and prints 
(95) are of children’s hands. At one Queensland site with dozens of stencilled hands and 
feet — including the feet of small children — Trezise (1969: 77) reported that ‘The old men 
had told me that hand stencilling was “putting your name on the wall”.’ Obviously there 
are numerous other known motivations for these stencils (Bahn 1998a: 115). 

The discovery in 2002 of the Cave of the Beasts at Wadi Sora, in southwest Egypt 
(see Chapter 1, p. 27), was remarkable for many reasons, not least its amazing profusion 
of painted hand stencils (Le Quellec et al. 2005: 196-203, 238-42, 247-51), which is 
certainly unequalled in the Sahara, and may perhaps even be the third richest in the world 
after the Cueva de las Manos in Patagonia (see Bahn 1998a: 114) and the French Pyrenean 
cave of Gargas (ibid.: 113; Bahn and Vertut 1997) — there are about 300 of them, as well 
as some feet. Some hands have little humans painted on them, whereas others have tiny 
children’s hands superimposed on them. Some are apparently mutilated, but, as at Gargas, 
it is most likely that the fingers were simply bent over rather than missing. 

One extremely puzzling aspect of handprints is that the same motif has been found 
in three widely separated parts of the globe. As mentioned previously, handprints with 
nested arcs drawn on them are known in the Pecos River area of Texas (Bahn 1998a: 112; 
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Fig. 18. Human footprints at Lerfald, northern Norway. 


Schafer and Zintgraff 1986: 165) (Fig. 19), in northeast Arizona’s Canyon de Chelly (Grant 
1978: fig. 4.17), and in South Aftica’s Cederberg (Parkington 2003a: 108-9) (Fig. 20); 
and they have now also been found to occur in central Australia in the Levi Range (Gunn 
1998) (Fig. 21) and in the Kimberley (Walsh 2000: 117-18). In the Cederberg, the prints 
occur in clusters, and most seem to belong to teenagers. In the Levi Range, 109 purple-red 
prints have been reported from nine shelters. The prints are undated in all three places, 
but in any case one cannot envisage any cultural contact — so this is a most remarkable 
example of independent invention. The motif is also found on handprints in Brazil, where 
some even more complex patterns also occur (Jorge et al. 2007: 190, 198-99), whereas in 
Borneo hundreds of negative hand stencils have been found in caves, many of them bearing 
complex internal patterns of dots and dashes (Chazine 2005: 45). 

Special mention should be made of one extraordinary petroglyph of a different kind of 
human print in British Columbia, Canada, located in the schist bedrock near the water’s 
edge at Roberson Point on the Metlakatla reserve near Prince Rupert — this takes the form 
of a complete life-size human body, known as ‘the man who fell from heaven’, and the 
story behind it is known (Fig. 22): a Tsimshian man told his people he was going up into 
the sky, and he then disappeared for several days. When he was forced to return because of 
hunger, he said he had fallen through the sky and struck earth. He showed this man-shaped 


Fig. 20. Handprints with nested arcs, Cederberg (after J. Parkington). 
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Fig. 21. Handprints with nested arcs, Levi Range, Australia (after B. Gunn). 
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Fig. 22. The man-sized petroglyph at Roberson Point, Canada (photo R. Hill, courtesy G. Keddie). 
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Fig. 23. The Roberson Point petroglyph (photo R. Hill, courtesy G. Keddie). 


dent in the rock as the mark left where he fell (Fig. 23). The local indigenous people, 
however, reckoned that he carved the figure himself while he was hiding, which does seem 
somewhat more likely! In contrast, another story is that the figure was carved where the 
body of a drowned native was found (Hill and Hill 1974: 192-93). 


Dominant animals 

Not surprisingly, different animals dominate the rock art of particular regions: for example, 
in much of Australia the kangaroo is most often represented, whereas in Chile’s Atacama 
Desert camelids are by far the most frequent species depicted in pictographs, petroglyphs, 
and geoglyphs (see Bahn 1998a: vi; and Fig. 24). In some parts of central Siberia, Early 
Iron Age stelae known as ‘Olennye kamny’ (deerstones) feature petroglyphs very similar 
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Fig. 24. Large engraved and painted camelid figures at Taira, Chile. 


to Scythian motifs, especially of red deer (Fig. 25). These monumental slabs are covered 
with stylised deer figures, as well as other animals such as boar, mountain goats, and horses 
(Devlet and Devlet 2005: 76). In much of Siberia, however, the elk occupied a central 
place in the beliefs and ceremonies of the ancient forest tribes and dominated their rock 
art (Fig. 26): ‘The cult of the elk, once extremely widespread among the taiga hunters, 
is, according to ethnographic evidence, still extant today’ (ibid.: 71). The petroglyphs of 
central Asia, in contrast, are dominated by mountain goats (ibid: 75). Kivikas (2001: 148) 
shows that in Finland’s rock art anthropomorphs dominate, whereas in Sweden hunters 
depicted mostly elk, and at Lake Onega waterfowl dominate. 

It is obvious that in most rock art corpora, from the Ice Age onwards, the artists are not 
presenting the fauna in general, but rather specific animals which are of special importance, 
whether as food or in terms of ritual and symbolism. As is well known (Bahn and Vertut 
1997: 177), in Ice Age art the species depicted do not usually correspond to what was 
being hunted. In other corpora, this aspect varies greatly — sometimes the principal prey 
animal dominates the art, whereas elsewhere it is symbolism and doubtless mythology 
which dictate the subject matter. This is particularly clear in southern Africa, but even there 
many species that feature in mythology are not usually depicted in rock art. 

According to Solomon (2006: 88), Maggs’s study of eland bones in South African 
archaeological deposits showed that the eland, although the favourite animal subject of 
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Fig. 25. Deerstone at Poltakov, Siberia. 


rock artists, played a negligible dietary role. In San mythology, the eland has a predominant 
role — the San are called the People of the Eland (Vinnicombe 1976) — and its iconographical 
significance was therefore probably religious and symbolic. 

Whereas the eland is extremely important in the rock art of some areas, in Zimbabwe it is 
the great kudu which dominates in mythology (Le Quellec 2004: 198-99), but the rock art 
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Fig. 26. Petroglyph of elk at Shishkino, Siberia. 


tends to emphasise the giraffe and other large species (Parry 2000) (Fig. 27). In Namibia’s 
Brandberg mountains, only the large animals that could not get up into the upper regions 
were painted, whereas the typical smaller fauna of the mountain (rock dassies, hares, rats, 
and the like) were not depicted: ‘It is one of the conspicuous features of rock art that this 
“catalogue” exclusively contains large fauna, whereas in the myths and folklore of many 
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Fig. 27. Giraffes painted in the Silozwane shelter, Zimbabwe. 


peoples in southern Africa all kinds of animals appear, from insects and amphibians to small 
and large mammals’ (Lenssen-Erz 1997: 44-45). 

Like some other corpora, including the Magdalenian cave art of Europe, the Brandberg 
art also displays a high degree of naturalism, with minute morphological details that go way 
beyond necessity for the identification of species — there seems to have been a compulsion 
to be exact in depicting animals, in terms of both anatomy and behaviour. Here too there 
is a very high frequency of giraffes (ibid.: 47) which is far beyond their presence in the 
environment, a fact which shows that they are a very important symbol; they range from 
very naturalistic to strongly stylised, and are often extraordinarily large, requiring careful 
planning and preparation. The springbok, however, is the animal most frequently found 
in the art as well as in nature, and it is presented with almost photographic realism in 
morphology and behaviour (ibid.: 48). The Brandberg art includes peaceful scenes of herds 
at rest, of grooming and courting, and even of mothers suckling (ibid: 51); it has been 
suggested by Lenssen-Erz that they may be a seasonal symbol, representing the greenness 
of nature, as they start to herd when the grass is green after the rain. 

The drawing of species where they do not occur is a clear indication that something 
other than straightforward environmental depiction is involved. The large animals in the 
upper Brandberg have just been mentioned, and of course the geoglyphs of camelids in the 
Atacama Desert — the driest place on earth — are closely linked to caravan routes, as will be 
seen in Chapter 4 (Fig. 28). At Piedras Pintas in Baja California, a site 12 kilometres inland — 
a one-hour walk from the coast — the petroglyphs include hundreds of very accurate images 
of fish and other marine life (sharks, turtles, rays) and possible fishing equipment. Yet this 
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Fig. 28. Geoglyphs of a llama herd, together with a running human at right, at Tiliviche, Atacama desert, Chile. 


is a dry desert area, although it appears to have been a good corridor to the coast (Sanger 
1997). As usual, the question arises as to whether these petroglyphs represent the actual 
animals or have other meanings such as clan symbols, mythological beings, or other sacred 
images. Little ethnographic information is available on the religious beliefs and mythology 
or rituals of the Cochimi, who lived here at the time of early Spanish contact, and in any 
case without dates we cannot be sure if they made the art. The presence of figures which 
are half fish, half human suggests a metaphysical relationship between humans and marine 
life, and may reflect the mythological world. 


Sex and violence 

Exactly the same quandary occurs with sexual or hunting scenes — are they purely narrative 
or something different? One is at least spared this puzzle in Ice Age art, which does not 
contain a single hunting scene among its tens of thousands of images of animals, not a 
single depiction of animal copulation, and almost none of human coitus (Bahn and Vertut 
1997). In the rock art corpora of the rest of the world, scenes of animal copulation are 
extremely rare (e.g., Bahn 1998a: 179), whereas human sexual scenes are very scarce in 
some countries and fairly common in others — for example, in Siberia (Devlet and Devlet 
2005: 151-52). In the Sahara there are a number of such scenes, but also many examples of 
humans copulating with a wide range of animals. As Le Quellec (2004: 42—43) has pointed 
out, in the oral traditions of the present-day Tuaregs a mythical giant has a relationship with 
a female elephant, and the Sahara does display a number of depictions of coitus between 
humans and pachyderms. Because ordinary men do not find themselves in such a situation, 
it follows that this is either ribald humour or the depiction of a supernatural giant — in other 
words, this is probably Amerolqis, an ancestor of the Tuaregs, who is a mythical ‘master of 
animals and fertility’, and the mythical initiator of the first copulation. 


Sex and violence 


Fig. 29. Whale-hunting from a boat, on the island of Kamennaya in Lake Kanozero on the Kola Peninsula, Russia. 
The boat is about 60 cm in length (photo L. Joékalda). 


Where hunting scenes are concerned, they are not only totally absent in Ice Age art, 
but also extremely rare elsewhere, even in hunter-gatherer art — for instance, in South 
Africa’s Ndedema Gorge, Pager showed that of 2,860 human and animal figures, only 
29 are involved in a hunting scene (Le Quellec 2004: 181). Parkington (2003a: 62) shows 
that in South Africa’s Cederberg there are surprisingly few paintings of the hunting of 
game, and almost none show the hunting of large meat animals such as eland or hartebeest: 
‘We have thousands of depictions of men, bows and eland but almost none of a credible 
association of man hunting eland with bow’ (ibid.). It is ironic that, although the makers of 
the Western Cape paintings were hunter-gatherers, the majority of depictions of bows in 
use are paintings of fights between sets of men, not hunting scenes. Overall, there are very 
few food animals and plants in the painted images — and certainly no shellfish, although 
millions of shells have been found at hundreds of coastal sites in the Western Cape; and no 
depictions of seals or whales although their bones are also well represented. Diet, therefore, 
is not what lies behind the iconographic repertoire here. 

In some areas hunting scenes appear quite straightforward and are presumably narrative, 
as far as one can tell — for example, scenes of whale hunting in Karelia (Fig. 29) or in South 
Korea (Lee and Robineau 2004). Likewise, there are scenes of sea hunting for whales, white 
whales, seals, and other marine mammals in petroglyphs on cliffs above the river Pegtymel’ 
in Chukotka in northeast Asia (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 70). Here too there are numerous 
scenes showing dogs driving deer into water, but perhaps the most common theme is a 
deer represented swimming in water and being pursued by a harpooner in a boat (ibid.). At 
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the famous and spectacular Tomsakaya Pisanitsa site on Siberia’s River Tom, the numerous 
magnificent petroglyphs of elks (Fig. 30) include some which appear to have been hunted: 
‘Particularly expressive is the image of a dying elk with its head cast upwards: it has fallen 
on its hind legs with dart thrust into its back. Another elk has its front legs caught in a 
trap’ (ibid.: 47, 79). 

In western North America, however, it seems likely that hunting scenes are not quite 
so straightforward. Grant (1979), who studied atlatls in this rock art corpus, found that at 
most western sites with the motif, there are glyphs of bighorn sheep in association with 
them; and the Great Basin rock art sites are consistently correlated with game trails, ambush 
locations, dummy hunters, hunting blinds, game corrals, and the depiction of artiodactyls 
(overwhelmingly mountain sheep) as well as hunting weapons (Garfinkel 2007: 127). It 
has been argued strongly, however, that this is an example of sympathetic magic to help 
ensure the successful hunting of big game. Hunting magic dominated interpretations of Ice 
Age art for the first half of the 20th century, but in fact simply does not stand up to scrutiny 
as an explanation for most of that corpus (Bahn 1991; Bahn and Vertut 1997). There is 
no reason to automatically dismiss it as an interpretation elsewhere, however, and the rock 
art of California’s Coso Range is an excellent candidate: here, of at least 55,000 elements, 
in an area of 230 square kilometres, between 60 and 90 per cent of the representations 
are realistic portrayals of the quarry, as well as the technology and ritual paraphernalia 
associated with hunting bighorn sheep — the number of bighorn sheep depictions within 
the Cosos is thought to surpass the total number of sheep drawings for all other regions 
of the western United States combined. This is a localised and specialised art tradition 
(Garfinkel 2007: 127). And yet ‘despite the ubiquity of rock art in many areas of the 
Great Basin and even more so in the Coso Range, Native Americans in recent eras denied 
authorship of the rock art and any knowledge of its meaning... . Great Basin ethnography 
contains little information concerning rock art’ (ibid.). 

As will be seen in Chapter 4, for a while the Coso rock art played a leading role in 
the fashion for seeing ‘shamanism’ in rock art everywhere. A far more plausible scenario 
has now been put forward, involving the mythology of local groups and focused on the 
‘Coso Patterned Body Anthropomorphs’ (PBAs; Garfinkel et al. 2009). These PBAs are 
abundant — there are hundreds of these elaborate figures, which combine human and 
animal characteristics: they are always decorated, are never solid-bodied, and no two are 
identical (Fig. 31). An elongated rectangular torso is embellished with various geometric 
decorations. Many have two thin, straight legs that end in clawlike ‘bird’ feet. The arms are 
often outstretched, sometimes holding rods, some of which may be weighted atlatls. The 
head is a circle, but never has facial features. In the past, some researchers have seen them as 
shamans, deities, or spirit beings. In that society, however, every young man was expected 
to seek visions and supernatural power — the sheer abundance of Coso petroglyphs and the 
huge labour which they represent argue strongly against their exclusive production by an 
elite class of ritual specialists (ibid.). Rather than shamans, therefore, it is far more likely 
that they represent mythical characters — ‘supernatural beings associated with creation and 
continuing manifestations of the supernatural realm’. Certainly, beliefs about a ‘Master of 
Animals’ were quite common in North America. He could take the form of a bird (hence 
the bird feet on most PBAs) and was often associated with portals to the underworld, 
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Fig. 30. Elk petroglyphs at Tomsakaya Pisanitsa, Siberia. 


which can be linked to rock art sites. Many of the Coso PBAs are superimposed by big 
Coso-style bighorn sheep, so they were clearly dominant during an earlier stage of rock 
art that preceded the proliferation of sheep images which are mostly thought to date to 
AD 200—1000/1300, the start of this period coinciding with the introduction of the bow 
and arrow, which thus largely replaced the atlatl. 

If this interpretation is correct, and the Coso PBAs are not ‘shamans’ but representations 
of an important supernatural being — possibly the underworld ‘Master of the Animals’ — 
then it would fit the scenario of this being a hunting religion complex, featuring animal 
ceremonialism. In other words, this was a supernatural agent who had special powers in 
controlling the movements of animals and restoring game to the human world. It has been 
suggested (Garfinkel et al. 2009) that the making of the PBAs was an effort to entice the 
Master of the Animals to release the souls of the regenerated game animals back into the 
human world. Many Native American cosmologies claim that human existence was designed 
by creators who had human qualities but who were subsequently transformed into animals. 
Feathers are particularly characteristic of divine beings and supernatural powers, and more 
than 100 PBAs have what look like feathers emanating from their heads. They often carry 
hunting equipment — an atlatl, a long spear, a staff or wand, or dart foreshafts: in myths the 
long wooden rod was used by the Master to bring the dead back to life, like a wand with 
supernatural powers. 

Like Gilreath (1999), therefore, Garfinkel et al. (2009) see this art as a ritual by- 
product of the prehistoric hunting practices of the local indigenous population, so they 
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Fig. 31. Patterned body anthropomorphs in Little Petroglyph Canyon, Coso Range, California. 


Fantastic animals and therianthropes 


Fig. 32. Right-hand end of the giant snake at Gulabahwe shelter, Zimbabwe; note giraffe to the right. 


stress the centrality of a hunting religion and of increase rites as an explanatory context 
for understanding the Coso imagery. Because, as already mentioned, there is little local 
ethnography to work with, their analysis requires judicious use of a cross-cultural study 
of forager-hunting religions. During the bighorn sheep period, some PBAs were refreshed 
through repecking, so this imagery may have still played a significant role in ritual and 
symbolism. In the Coso Range, a variety of data strongly indicates that sheep were subjected 
to overkill and depletion during the period between 2000 Bc and ap 300, and it has 
therefore been proposed that many bighorn sheep depictions are attempts to increase the 
depleted sheep population by supernatural means and that a decreasing sheep population 
led to and was closely correlated with increasing rock art production (ibid.). 


Fantastic animals and therianthropes 
If many depictions of ‘normal’ animals are most likely linked to mythology, then obviously 
this explanation is even more probable for a wide range of fantastic animals that were 
depicted in world rock art (see Fig. 35) — and one of the most widespread is the notion of 
an eared or horned serpent. For example, in Namibia’s Brandberg (Lenssen-Erz 1997: 47), 
the giraffe figures display various steps of metamorphosis from giraffe to the eared serpent, 
the only frequent and clearly mythical animal in these paintings — with its characteristic 
jaw, ears, short horns, and hide pattern — yet the serpent constitutes only 0.2 per cent of the 
Brandberg paintings. There are numerous myths in other parts of southern Africa involving 
giant snakes, some of them with an antelope head and a mane — these seem to be depicted 
in the rock art of South Africa and Zimbabwe. For example, in the Matobo Hills, the snake 
was possibly elevated to a place of veneration and was painted at great size, sometimes 
unrealistically horned, two-headed, or buck-headed (Parry 2000: 110) (Fig. 32). 

In Baja California (Martinez et al. 2009), the Cueva de la Serpiente contains two 
composite serpents in a complex scene with many other figures — humans, animals, and 
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signs. The two snakes have deer heads with antlers, and one has a fishtail. The horned 
serpent motif is common in native cultures throughout the New World and is often 
associated with celestial elements and heavenly deities, as in Mayan pottery decoration. 
Above all, it seems to be related to aquatic motifs: the water of rivers, streams, and lakes 
and rainwater that floods the land. The horned serpent symbolically links sky, water, and 
earth. In short, it is a symbol of water in its different phases, as clouds or sky water that 
falls onto land, and as earthly water from rivers, seas, and lakes (ibid.). 

In Australia, ‘rainbow serpents’ are very large snakes but are not to be confused with 
large pythons or other ‘real’ serpents. Therefore, they are depicted in a snakelike form 
that somehow differs from the norm (Fig. 33), and they also often have features from 
other animals, plant appendages, and the like. They seem to be a symbol of change, with a 
changing form — as in the New World, this serpent is a composite being with both male and 
female traits, elements of the earth, sky, and underworld, with body parts from creatures of 
all these realms — crocodile heads, fish fins or tails, turtle shells and legs, kangaroo heads 
or ears, and so on; it is not only the creator of all living things but its bright rainbow 
colour also denotes life. According to Tacgon (2008: 166), some Queensland elders said 
they painted the Rainbow Serpent — they put it there so everyone would know about it, so 
its story would be told and not forgotten. 

Another category of creatures which are sometimes snakelike, but also sometimes 
bovine, are the ‘rain animals’ whose depictions are widespread in southern Africa (Le 
Quellec 2004: 184-87). These are certainly mythical creatures — at times found in the sky, 
but most often in water — and they are associated with rain and rainmakers. Present-day 
people fear them, revere them, and integrate them into their rites of passage, but they are 
in no way ‘shamanic’ — these are not ‘hallucinatory creatures’ seen during trance (ibid.; 
and see Chapter 3) (Fig. 34). 

Much nonsense has been written in recent years about ‘therianthropes’, creatures which 
are part animal and part human. For example, as will be seen in Chapter 3, they have long 
been the focus of fantasies about ‘shamans’ being the key to understanding Ice Age art, 
even though — of tens of thousands of images in the corpus — their number can be counted 
on two hands, and spans 20,000 years, with three of the clearest in a single cave (Les 
Trois Fréres) (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 165-66) — so in the overall scheme of things, their 
importance is minimal! 

Similarly, in the rock art of South Africa’s Western Cape, of tens of thousands of images, 
Parkington (2003b: 141) can think of no more than thirty therianthropes. As he points 
out, if they were shamans, one would expect them to be far more numerous, with a much 
wider range of animal helpers. In his view, they are ‘visual examples of beings that cannot 
be distinguished as either human or animal’ — they are not transformations and do not 
involve ‘altered states of consciousness’ (see Chapter 3). Instead he sees them as akin to 
our present-day metaphors — such as ‘office wolf’, ‘stag party’, ‘hen party’ — used to amuse, 
illustrate, educate, or make a point. 

A number of other approaches to the therianthropes of southern Africa have also been 
proposed. According to Le Quellec (2004: 199), ‘for the most part, the rock art of south- 
ern Africa is less an evocation of dances and trances than an illustration of certain San 
myths about death and the Other World, or cosmogonic tales involving half-human and 
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Fig. 33. Big white rainbow serpent painted on the ceiling of a shelter in Arnhem Land, Australia. 


half-animal beings’. In other words, the people represented in the form of therianthropes or 
beings with supernatural elongations are not shamans but dead people, and the collective 
scenes do not show trance ceremonies but illustrate life in the Other World or episodes 
of cosmogony. In addition, Solomon (2006: 99) shows that San mythologies, from 19th- 
century South African San and 20th-century Kalahari peoples alike, share notions of a 
primeval time when the world was still being created and properly ordered and when 
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Fig. 34. Presumably a mythical animal, if not a piece of humour, at Matkhandouch in the Libyan Messak. 


people and animals had not yet been separated (see also Woodhouse 1984). Animals 
could talk, people behaved without manners or culture, and all were immortal. In contrast, 
Thackeray (1999, 2005a, 2005b) has shown convincingly that, in southern African rock 
art, some therianthropes are clearly hunters disguised as animals; he also suggests that 
animal skins had a ritual use, in which the disguised hunter was symbolically wounded to 
contribute to the success of the future hunt — a form of sympathetic hunting magic. 
Doubtless the most famous therianthropes in the rock art of southern Africa are those in 
a scene at Game Pass Shelter in the Drakensberg (Bahn 1998a: 226-27), as Lewis-Williams 
considered this the ‘Rosetta Stone’ for his theory (see Chapter 4, p. 100) in which the eland 
is a metaphor for the trance undergone by a transforming San shaman who is touching its 
tail. The animal is supposedly stumbling, with hairs sticking up which indicate that it is 
dying (trance being a ‘little death’). Its hind legs are crossed like those of the therianthrope 
touching its tail, and the therianthrope on the right also has hairs sticking up on its body 
(Le Quellec 2004: 201-2). In 1980, however, ethnologist Ed Wilmsen (1986) showed 
a picture of this scene to San informants, and their view of it was totally different. They 
pointed out that the antelope has one foot different from the others; it has the ears and 
mane of a horse; its tail is that of an eland at the extremity but of a horse at the root (hairs 
here are absent in an eland). According to them, this actually depicts a creation myth in 
which, in the past, eland and horses were identical and they decided to exchange parts of 
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Fig. 35. Huge mythical creature depicted on a large rock by the crater lake of Rano Kau, Easter Island; there are other 
aquatic monsters on the other faces and the top of the rock. 
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their bodies. As for the therianthropes, they were recognised by the informants as ‘eland 
men’, incomplete beings from the first creation, neither fully human nor fully animal. In 
short, the San made absolutely no reference to trance nor to any kind of ‘medicine men’ or 
shamans. 

For her part, Solomon (2006: 105; 2008: 70—7 1) interprets this scene as being related to 
rain-making because, in myth, !Khwa, the death deity and embodiment of the rain, appears 
as an eland. To Solomon, therefore, the composition may be understood as depicting spirit 
figures, whose identities as otherworldly beings are indicated by their animal features and, 
in the case of the figure holding the eland’s tail, the depiction of ribs. These and other spirit 
figures are commonly depicted as emaciated, symbolising their status as the deceased, who 
are still present but no longer fully human. 

None of these readings depends on elaborate ‘metaphors’ and analogues, and, unlike 
‘shamanic’ fantasies, all are firmly rooted in ethnographic accounts of southern San ritual 
practices. Whereas some have postulated that trance gave rise to mythical images (see 
Chapter 3), it was certainly the mythical concepts that gave form to any visions caused 
by trance (Le Quellec 2004: 203; Solomon 2006). If these images were predetermined 
by neurological processes common to the whole of humanity — accompanying or causing 
trance — then the myths associated with trance should be more or less the same throughout 
the world, which is very far from the case. 

Whitley (1994: 6) has stated that the rock art of the North American west ‘does not depict 
myths or their principal actors; indeed, the art has no direct connection with mythology 
whatsoever’. Apparently, therefore, unlike other specialists, he has a complete knowledge 
of all the prehistoric mythology in these regions over many millennia, and knows for a 
fact that none of it was ever depicted. This is remarkable! Also it is obviously ridiculous. 
In contrast one should not adopt an equally extreme position and assume that a// the rock 
art of southern Africa or anywhere else was inspired by mythology. Nevertheless, I believe 
enough has been said above to show that certain mythemes have inspired numerous rock 
images, and thus mythology can indeed be seen as a primary source of much rock art, 
alongside a wide variety of other factors. 


Myths and other meanings 

In recent years two major works have appeared which link rock art motifs with the myth- 
ology of different regions — in Russia (Devlet and Devlet 2005), and throughout Africa 
(Le Quellec 2004). It always has to be borne in mind, however, that ‘to reveal the myth- 
ological meaning concealed in ancient images is an exceptionally difficult task.... Rock 
art images... may represent the versions of a myth which are either unknown or diverge 
substantially from the ones recorded in written sources. As such they may be representative 
of versions belonging to previous, more archaic stages of development’ (Devlet and Devlet 
2005: 233). In their book they draw on ethnography and tales from far-flung places, in 
the hope of establishing basic plots and archetypes which can be recognised in the rock art 
motifs. There is inevitably a great degree of wishful thinking and unwarranted assumption 
in such exercises — for example, in interpreting various animal and bird figures as depicting 
a cosmogonic myth or seeing various motifs as solar symbols and other aspects of ‘cosmic 
pursuits’ in which monsters try to swallow the sun. Such interpretations are often fairly 
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convincing, but one always needs to remember that they remain highly speculative unless 
the ethnographic information is extremely local and detailed. 

In British Columbia, for example, it is known from ethnographic testimony that petro- 
glyphs were carved to commemorate great chiefs, important ceremonies, myths, or wars. 
Some of them were crest figures (tribal symbols), designed to show their owners’ right 
to use certain lands or to fish specific salmon streams. Others may have marked burials, 
places of supernatural power, or boundaries of family hunting territories. In some cases 
they were carved perhaps to mark ownership of specific pools. Did they bestow the power 
to catch fish or power for the hunt, or were they carved near dangerous spots to placate 
the spirits? Some real and mythical figures were said to date to ‘the time before animals 
were turned into men’ (a common belief throughout the world). According to Hill and Hill 
(1974: 36), the Native Americans believed that the salmon lived in a huge house, similar 
to those of the natives, but far under the sea. In their home they went about in human 
form. When the time came for the annual runs, they put on their robes of salmon skin and 
converted themselves into the fish. It is thought that some petroglyphs were made to call 
the salmon, or to bring the rain which swelled the rivers and brought the salmon — this 
involved supplication ceremonies to the Salmon Chief. 

In southern Africa, there are numerous depictions of bees and hives: ‘it is known that 
honey is involved in the San’s origin myths, and the San believe that supernatural beings are 
very fond of honey, that the supreme god of the !Kung is the protector of bees, and that his 
wife is “the mother of bees”. Moreover, the expression “to eat honey” is a San metaphor for 
the sexual act, and the fact that Mantis offers some to the primordial eland in that animal’s 
origin myth, is surely not immaterial’ (Le Quellec 2004: 181). Hence ethnographic and 
mythological data from the San about honey and bees are sufficient to shed light on the 
depictions in which these elements are involved — once again, there is absolutely no need 
to resort to using them as evidence for trance states during which shamans believed that 
they were seeing and hearing bees swarming over honeycombs. Welch (1995: 24) shows 
that rock paintings of beehives occur regularly throughout Australia’s Kimberley region, 
and beeswax was used to produce a few images there, but far more in Kakadu. Parry (2000: 
103-8) shows that the enigmatic elliptical motifs or ‘formlings’ of Zimbabwe’s Matobo 
can often be seen as beehives or honeycombs — some have bees connected to them with 
someone smoking them out (Fig. 36). Others prefer to see them as landscapes, or ‘centres of 
potency’. Mguni (2006) studied the many different interpretations of these formlings and 
argues convincingly that they depict the complex architecture of termite nests. They are 
often associated with depictions of plants and trees (Parry 2000: 2, 96-99; Mguni 2009), 
motifs which are extraordinarily rare in rock art elsewhere in the world — for instance, there 
are no plants depicted in the whole Cederberg region. 

In Africa, however, the south is by no means the only area where mythology can be 
applied fruitfully to rock art interpretation. For example, at the great rock shelter of Songho 
at Sanga (Mali), in Dogon country, the images are mostly of masks and lizards, along with a 
variety of objects, anthropomorphs, and animals, as well as some mythical beings (Fig. 37). 
Boys are circumcised in front of this wall; and since the first study and photos of the images 
were published at the beginning of the 20th century, numerous additions and enhancements 
have occurred (Le Quellec 2004: 59-63). Other decorated shelters are storage areas for 
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Fig. 36. Painting of what may be someone smoking bees out of a hive, at Ntolawase, in the Matobo Hills, Zimbabwe. 


masks, or mortuary sites. The Dogon themselves distinguish two types of image — those 
(mostly white or black) made by young goatherds, mostly found in the circumcision shelters 
(where the goatherds take care of the newly circumcised boys) or men’s places of rest; and 
the red ones of religious significance, painted by elders, and associated with initiation 
rituals. ‘Increasingly subtle interpretations of the same symbols are given to the initiates 
as their initiation progresses.... Whatever one makes of the comments collected by the 
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Fig. 37. The male circumcision site of Songho in the Dogon country, Mali; the bloodstains on the small rocks at centre 
show where the operations took place. 


ethnographers concerning Dogon art, their main lesson for the prehistorian is that the 
meaning of rock images can never be directly accessible without the help of either those 
who made them or knowledgeable people who belong to the culture in which the art has 
function and meaning’ (Le Quellec 2004: 63). 

Certainly in Australia a huge amount of insight into the rock art can be obtained from 
Aborigines. In Queensland, for instance, Trezise (1969: 29, 45) learned of a time ‘in the 
beginning, when all animals were men’, and also that ‘supernatural spirits and spirits of 
dead people are called Quinkans by all Cape York Aborigines of today’. The Quinkans are 
a common motif in the rock art of that region. In addition, according to the old Aboriginal 
men who were his informants (ibid.: 108-9), ‘many of the small and often crude paintings 
of men and women were executed by men seeking to bring about the death of an enemy, 
particularly an enemy who was too strong and alert to be killed by a spear.... Many of 
these sorcery-motivated figures are depicted lying horizontal or inverted. Sometimes a spear 
is shown protruding from the body of the victim, or a snake or catfish is drawn near the 
body.... These sorcery paintings account for about one-third of all the paintings in the 
Laura area. They are closely followed by those associated with increase ritual and hunting 
magic. Many of these small animal, bird, reptile, and aquatic creatures were apparently 
painted to ensure the increase of the species and thus ensure good hunting. Yams and 
other plant forms were painted for a similar purpose.’ In other words, the Cape York 
corpus comprises mythology, sorcery, and sympathetic magic — and doubtless many other 
motivations besides. 

An equally wide range of meanings is on record for the rock art of Wardaman County 
in Australia’s Northern Territory, where Bill Harney, an Aboriginal elder, has supplied 
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interpretations of many figures and motifs (Hampton and Harney 2000): some are clan 
totem species, and the proper songs and dances would encourage animal propagation as 
well as the transfer of desirable supernatural power into the participants. The numerous 
grooves in the sites all meant something — they represented songlines and singers, men 
making a trade, and so on. Some groups of lines documented stories of clans travelling 
to trade, others interpreted the Dreamtime Law, and clan histories were documented 
with esoterically understood compositions of linear grooves. Cupules likewise had different 
meanings — some meant that trade was going on every year, others in small clustered groups 
meant ‘stop’ (like a period); other groups indicated faecal droppings from rock wallabies. 
‘Even on crowded rock outcrop panels and scattered boulders, Bill Harney maintained 
that every single linear groove or composition of grooves and/or cupules had significant 
meaning’ (ibid.). Some were gestural marks, whereas others were engraved symbols of 
written communication. In other words, the hundreds of grooves and cupules recorded in 
culturally encoded forms a wide range of information — personal and clan seals, cultural 
events, and instructions and dogma of religion. 

In other parts of the world, grooves can have a totally different meaning. For instance, in 
the Black Hills and other parts of South Dakota, much of the rock art comprises grooves, 
vulvas, and bison or deer tracks (Sundstrom 2002: 107): ‘A metaphorical relationship 
between hooves and vulvas is widespread in Native American cultural traditions. Both are 
symbols of women’s reproductive powers....The grooves used for making and renewing 
bone awls were symbols of, and prayers for, success in womanly endeavours from craftwork 
to childbearing’. According to Lakota historians, only women and children used rock art 
shrines. ‘[T]he lore of the Indian is that two mysterious women came during the night and 
carved these [figures] in stone. It was maintained by the Indians that the sound of their 
hammering and shrill laugh could be heard during the nights in which this work was going 
on.... These rocks so marked became the prayer places of the Indians’ (ibid.). 

Cupules, too, can have many other meanings (Fig. 38). In Hawaii, the site of Pu’uloa is 
a large pressure dome whose name means ‘hill of long life’; it has special mana (spiritual 
power) and is a site where the umbilical stumps of newborn infants were taken (Lee 2006: 
118-19). It was believed that long life and health could be guaranteed for a newborn by 
placing the stump into a depression pecked into the rock; after centuries of this practice, 
the top of the dome became covered with cupules — there is barely an inch of empty space. 
The practice has recently been revived, and new cupules have been pecked with a chisel. 
Of course one cannot explain all the cupules this way — some of them are on trails, worn 
down by foot traffic; some are on tilted or vertical surfaces; and many are too small to 
hold anything. Some are carved in lines or other patterns. The lava flow has been dated 
to AD 1200-1450, so the cupules can be no older than that (ibid.: 129). It is known that 
Hawaiian petroglyphs contained levels of hidden meanings and were manifestations of 
belief and power, prayer and offering. Some motifs may represent spiritual guardians. The 
sites themselves were places where the gods walked and the forefathers dwelt — that is, 
places of great mana. 

One widespread feature in world mythologies — but one that is in no way indicative of 
shamanism, contrary to many erroneous claims — is the three-tiered cosmos, the notion of 
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Fig. 38. Cupules at Lordenshaw in Northumberland, England. 
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heaven, earth, and underworld (see Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 54); indeed, it occurs at 
the core of Christian beliefs even today! One place where this schema seems to have been 
of great importance is Siberia, where — according to Evenki mythology (McNeil 2005: 
11) — the Mistress of Animals resides in the upper world, where she maintains control over 
the souls of unborn animals; humans reside in the middle world; and deceased ancestors in 
the lower world. In their mythology, ‘the bear is the “spirit of the ancestors” and Master 
of the Lower World, and it ascends to the upper world by way of the clan tree, a larch, to 
implore the Mistress of Animals to release the souls of unborn animals into clan territory’ 
(ibid.) — and images of bears climbing trees certainly feature in the rock art’ (Fig. 39). The 
Evenki also have many traditional tales concerning ‘marriage’ alliances between ‘bears’ and 
Evenki girls. Some rock art sites on the Middle Yenisei river appear to have marked a ritual 
clan centre where people came together at the start of the new hunting season — because it 
was believed that the bear emerges from the lower world, leading herds of game animals, 
in early spring. Shalabolino is one such site, a ‘portal of emergence’ (ibid.) — it was an 
important clan centre and spring-revival aggregation site, with a heavy concentration of 
petroglyphs, many of them with elements of the bear narratives. 


Leaps of faith 

In closing, I would like briefly to present two recent attempts to use mythology for the 
interpretation of prehistoric rock art, both of them in Egypt, and both involving ‘leaps 
of faith’ — that is, the extrapolation of information through space and time, which is 
always a risky procedure in prehistoric studies, and one which can lead to some very 
unfortunate results (see Chapter 4). Because direct local ethnography is sorely lacking for 
most prehistoric societies, however, one has no choice but to speculate to some extent, 
and to extrapolate, if one wants to have any hope of making sense of the mute artistic 
testimony. As long as this is done judiciously, and with all caveats made clear, there can be 
little objection to it. It is where such speculations are presented as solid facts, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, that damage is done to prehistory in general, and to rock art studies 
in particular. 

In the first example, Le Quellec (2008) offers a speculative interpretation of the motifs 
in the newly discovered Cave of the Beasts (see p. 27) and the more famous Cave of the 
Swimmers, in southwest Egypt. The Cave of the Beasts contains several thousand figures, 
including approximately 300 hand stencils, around 20 ‘swimmers’, and about 30 ‘beasts’ — 
all of them very similar to the same motifs in the smaller site (Fig. 40). Le Quellec uses 
ancient Egyptian sources such as Coffin Texts and funerary traditions to interpret the 
‘swimmers’ and ‘beasts’ in terms of a cult of the dead, in which ‘caves’ are seen as sacred 
places, favourable to the passage between two worlds. The kingdom of the dead was seen as 
an ocean, an aquatic world into which the dead sink; death was considered a drowning, and 
the deceased as a drowned person or floating corpse. The presence of the bizarre ‘beasts’ 
may reinforce this, as they are clearly not known animals but rather fantasy creatures. Some 
engulf small human figures; others are touched by them. There are Egyptian traditions and 
texts about the dead being at risk of being swallowed by hybrid or zoomorphic demons 
or ‘soul devourers’. In short, the rock art may illustrate a mythology of the next world. 
The fundamental problem, of course, as Le Quellec himself realises (ibid.: 32), is that the 
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Fig. 39. Mykalent copy of a petroglyph of a bear climbing a tree, from Shalabolino on the Tuva River, Siberia. 
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(albeit undated, but probably 5th millennium Bc) rock paintings are much older than the 
texts of the 2nd millennium Bc on which he draws for this interpretation, so he has to 
assume that the later traditions did not appear out of nothing and may stretch back into the 
past, even though there is nothing of this kind in the intervening Predynastic rock art and 
other iconography of the 4th millennium, known from hundreds of sites and thousands of 
objects (see Huyge 2002). Hence, the interpretation is appealing but is made problematic by 
a chronological gap. It is at least preferable to, and far more plausible than, an alternative 
view, however (see Chapter 3), in which the ‘swimmers’ are ‘shamans’ and a metaphor 
for ‘trance’ — an idea that incorporates a far more massive gap in both chronology and 
geography, as no such beliefs are known in the Sahara before the Middle Ages (Le Quellec 
2008: 27). 

Huyge (2009) presents a similar but less chronologically ambitious extrapolation — 
an explanation based on magical practices for a specific motif in Egyptian rock art, the 
‘malignant ass’. In doing so, he bases himself on the vast corpus of archaeological—historical 
information available from ancient Egypt. The motif consists of a quadruped — generally 
interpreted as an ass or donkey — with an appendage of a single line hanging down from 
the back of its head. Such images are quite common in the Nile Valley and the Eastern 
Desert. Huyge believes that the line represents a projectile of some kind — an arrow, spear, 
or other stabbing weapon. There is abundant evidence from Egypt of asses being involved 
in rituals and sacrifices and having a negative and even hostile symbolic status. For example, 
(ibid.: 367) in ‘several passages in the Pyramid Texts, the Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Dead... asses are staged as malicious creatures, epitomes of evil, and even explicitly 
as animals that hamper the safe crossing of the solar barque’. He therefore extrapolates 
this negative status back from literate Egypt to the prehistoric period and its rock art, and 
proposes that the animal was depicted with the appendage as a ‘magical annihilation’ to 
render its hazardous power harmless. 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, there is a huge variety of motivations for the production of rock art. 
Some images seem to be simple depictions of objects, animals, or scenes: for example, 
among the Masai of East Africa, when cattle are sacrificed in a rock-shelter, the geometric 
marks which constitute their brand marks are reproduced on the walls (Le Quellec 2004: 
125). It seems far more common for something more complex to lie behind the production 
of rock images — encoding of data, narratives, the transmission of information, and so 
forth. It is mythology, however, which seems the richest and most varied source for the 
iconography, particularly when oral testimony or ethnographic records are available to 
support the interpretations. Where such help is lacking, things are more difficult — for 
instance, in Zimbabwe’s Matobo, there is no recorded oral history, so it is necessary to 
borrow Bushman myths for interpretation of the rock art (Parry 2000: 8). 

There are always potential problems in using ethnography from elsewhere, and even in 
using local testimony — for as Meighan pointed out (1982: 227), one needs to be wary: ‘In 
many areas the surviving Indians are part of contemporary culture and are too far removed 
from their native way of life to be reliable interpreters of rock art. At least some of the 


Fig. 40. One of the ‘beasts’ in Wadi Sora, Egypt (photo J.-L. Le Quellec). 


native descendants who claim to be able to read and interpret rock art are as ignorant of the 
subject as the average tourist observer, so one cannot believe uncritically everything that is 
said by Indians any more than we can accept uncritically what the scholars and researchers 
have to say’ (see also Chapter 4, p. 114). 

Moreover, it is crucial to avoid blanket explanations that smother the creativity and 
diversity which are the joy of prehistoric art. In southern Africa, as shown above, there are 
always numerous possible alternatives: for example, southern San texts indicate that com- 
munication with the spirits, both good and evil, was part of religious practice, so the making 
of some paintings may be seen as such an act. Winged creatures in the art are perhaps 
best interpreted as the evil spirits who carry off the living, and they may have been painted 
as part of a strategy to ward them off (Solomon 2006). In short, at least some paintings are 
best interpreted as instrumental action, designed to achieve one or another desired outcome. 
As Solomon rightly stresses, however, the range of the art is so vast that we simply cannot 
assume a single motivation for making images that diverge in subject, style, technique, 
placement, age, and regional provenance. The southern African art, ‘though commonly 
treated as a single entity, is almost certainly no such thing. We can only guess how 
many functions image-making may have served once established in the cultural repertoire. 
Future rock art research must surely concentrate on this diversity: historical, regional, 
thematic, stylistic, technical and functional’ (ibid.: 101). 

Unfortunately, as will be seen in the next chapter, some scholars have indeed treated this 
rock art corpus as a single entity and not only interpreted all of it as having been produced 
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with a single motivation, but also extrapolated the same interpretation to virtually every 
rock art corpus in the world. Moreover, they have refused to accept a primary role for 
mythology and narrative, and instead have promulgated a far more fanciful and utterly 
erroneous interpretation. It is time, therefore, to examine this curious and perverse episode 
in rock art studies. 


3. The emperor’s new clothes I: 
sloppy tailoring 


Never was there a dogma more calculated to foster indolence, and to blunt the keen edge of curiosity... . 
The student, instead of being... prompted to undertake laborious inquiries... was taught to despond 
from the first. 

Charles Lyell, 1830-33. Principles of Geology. Volume 3, chapter 1, pp. 2-3. 


Because only the original artists can tell us what they were depicting and explain the 
meaning(s) of their images, it is inevitable that many different interpretations have been 
applied to this mute evidence, but, on the whole, these readings tell one far more about 
the interpreters than about the artists or their art! The earliest known stories about the art’s 
makers concern giants, devils, and saints (Chapter 1). Some better-grounded interpretations, 
such as ‘hunting magic’ or ‘fertility magic’, have been around for a long time, and seem 
to be applicable in some circumstances. Others, like the ‘Martians’ of the Sahara, or extra- 
terrestrials being responsible for giant statues or geoglyphs, are not taken seriously by most 
people. 

In recent decades, however, some specialists rejected literal or mythological interpreta- 
tions, and instead insisted that virtually all rock art, from all cultures and all parts of the 
world, is no more than ‘shamanic’ imagery, recording the visions seen in trance by shamans. 
This notion was fatally flawed, being based on erroneous or distorted data, and was not even 
applicable in Siberia, the heartland of true shamanism! The proponents were so eloquent 
and persuasive that many people have come to believe that there is some substance to the 
idea, and few have dared to point out its severe shortcomings. 

This highly reductionist theory proved very popular with the media, which love simplistic 
and mystical answers, as well as anything involving hallucinations, drugs, shamans, and 
altered states of consciousness (ASC). It also, alas, proved highly popular with students and 
others who have accepted its claims uncritically, without doing any checking of the facts. 

As Bullen (2003: 74) put it succinctly, one of the questions that intrigues anyone working 
in the field of rock art who also has a knowledge of trance is: Why did this model take such 
a strong hold on the international world of rock art studies? Presumably, one factor was the 
ever-present desire to find a ‘key’ to explaining otherwise largely intractable phenomena 
such as prehistoric markings. One can compare the situation to the unquestioning acceptance 
of the first radiocarbon dates after the Second World War — archaeologists had never dared 
to hope that anything of this kind might become available to them, so they gladly seized 
on the early results, even where they were in flagrant disagreement with established 
archaeological dates. It was only later that the need for calibration of radiocarbon estimates 
became apparent and the discrepancies could be ironed out through rigorous testing. 
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The same happened again, on a lesser scale, with the recent uncritical acceptance of the 
first radiocarbon dates obtained from the black pigments used in some cave art, despite 
some of the results being bizarre to say the least, and in contradiction with what more than 
100 years of patient and careful analysis of Ice Age art had led specialists to expect. Needless 
to say, it is now becoming clear once again that, due to contamination and other possible 
problems, some of these results may be completely unreliable (Helvenston and Bahn 2006a: 
120). 

In my opinion, the shamanic theory has had a more deleterious effect on rock art and 
cave art studies than any other, and it is therefore important to explain clearly why its 
claims are utterly without foundation (Bahn 2001). That is why this chapter and the one 
that follows are by far the longest part of this book, because it is vital to try to rectify the 
enormous damage that has been done to rock art studies by one simplistic, erroneous idea — 
especially as this cancer has not only spread to almost every rock art corpus but is also 
seeping insidiously into textbooks and popular works. It will thus take years to eradicate it. 


A personal history 

At first, I found this approach — that is, the presentation of ‘shamanism’ as a way of 
understanding prehistoric rock art — novel and interesting; and indeed, I had welcomed the 
cautious book by Noel Smith on Ice Age art, writing a preface for it (Bahn 1992) in which 
I approved his speculations about masters of animals, the control of life forces, and so forth, 
but in which I also promulgated an ill-informed and exaggerated view of the universality 
of ‘shamanic’ beliefs among hunter-gatherers. In that preface, as in my first book on Ice 
Age art (Bahn and Vertut 1988), my knowledge of shamanism was rudimentary, to say 
the least, being largely based on generalising sources such as Lommel (1967), but at that 
stage I did not yet realise how superficial these sources were. In the same way, my initial 
reaction (Bahn 1988) to the model presented by Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) 
shows that, like most prehistorians, I had little knowledge of South African rock art and 
ethnography, and even less of neurophysiology. It was this general ignorance, as well as the 
uncritical acceptance of the underlying claims of this model, which enabled its influence 
and impact to flourish and spread. As the years went by, and my knowledge of these 
fields grew, I rapidly became disillusioned with the hypothesis — the hallucination faded, 
perhaps — and, like many others, I realised that, despite its constantly being trumpeted in 
the media and the academic literature as a breakthrough, ‘the key’ to most, if not all, rock 
art in different places, it was in fact profoundly flawed and unsatisfactory: its underlying 
claims were erroneous or groundless, and it told us virtually nothing except about its 
proponents. 

The issue is not an aversion to interpretation of prehistoric rock art per se. Most of it is 
certainly a waste of time and effort, in my opinion, but as long as it is made clear that one 
is simply speculating, and as long as an interpretation is not presented to the public and the 
media as something more, then no harm is done. The ‘shamanism theory’, in various guises, 
has been around for a long time, but the serious problems arose when claims were made 
that (a) the theory had a solid neurophysiological basis and (b) it was overwhelmingly 
confirmed by the ethnography and rock art of southern Africa and other areas. Over 
the years, all criticisms of the theory have been aggressively and vehemently rejected 
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(see p. 124), and it has certainly been accepted as fact in many quarters — every dogma has 
its day. 

One can see how far things have gone when, for example, Britain’s Sunday Times Magazine 
of 15 April 2001 printed a photograph of some rock art captioned, ‘These mystical rock 
paintings reveal the ancient hallucinatory trance culture of South Africa.... This primitive 
[sic] art work, found in a remote cave in Lesotho, shows a hallucination experienced by the 
San people. ...San shamans would dance themselves into a trance in order to visit the spirit 
world, and would later paint their visions on rock walls’. There is absolutely no indication 
here of speculation, or that this is but one theory among many, and based on many highly 
questionable assumptions. It is simply presented to the public as fact, as truth. Such reckless 
dissemination of misinformation in the popular media is particularly reprehensible and will 
have untold repercussions for the public’s view of the past. That is why this situation has 
become intolerable, and it is time for this dogma to be exposed for what it is: piffle, or 
indeed piffle-lite. Later in this chapter I shall present some long-needed home truths which 
are aimed at redressing the balance. First, the theory’s basic claims about neurophysiology 
and ‘trance’ need to be exposed. 


The ‘three-stage’ model and ‘entoptics’ 

A paper by Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) presented a three-stage model of ‘trance 
imagery’ which has since become a mantra, endlessly repeated and accepted quite uncrit- 
ically as a basic truth (see examples in Helvenston and Bahn 2006a: 121): all proponents 
of this model have stressed the importance of simple geometric figures early in the drug- 
induced trance state, followed subsequently by more complex visual imagery experiences. 
All of the papers written by proponents of the model cited three stages of trance as the typical 
trance experience for all ASC, across all time and geographical locations. They emphasised 
all three stages as a sine qua non of trance experience per se (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 
56). The first stage supposedly consists of geometric figures, the second geometric figures 
coupled with more complex ‘iconic’ images, and the third figurative images, characterised 
by numerous therianthropes (Fig. 41). Yet one of the very few sources cited in support 
(Siegel 1977) speaks of only two stages of drug-induced imagery. When the theory was 
presented by Jean Clottes to an audience of academics in Paris on 28 February 1996 at 
the Centre Alfred Binet, a psychoanalyst who was listening stated that in twenty years of 
work at the Centre, involving almost 2,000 patients, he had never encountered anything 
that resembled these ‘three stages of trance’. 

Similarly, it was at a colloquium in Arizona in 2001 that Patricia Helvenston, a profes- 
sional neuropsychologist, heard David Whitley present the ‘three stages of trance’ model 
and claim that Palaeolithic artists painted cave images to record hallucinations experienced 
during a state of shamanic trance. When she informed him that, as a neuropsychologist who 
had used hypnosis and other trance states in the treatment of patients for more than fifteen 
years, she had never had a patient who had ever described anything remotely similar to 
the ‘three stages’, he replied that this was what psychologists were telling the proponents 
of the model, but that they chose to ignore them (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 5). The 
many errors regarding trance phenomena, and the outdated neuropsychology presented 
in support of this ‘neuropsychological theory’, as well as this ignoring of contradictory 
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evidence, caused her considerable consternation and led to her undertaking extensive and 
intensive research into all the sources cited by the proponents of the model. 

The shamanistic aspects of the theory — the belief that most rock art was produced by, 
and reflected the trance imagery of, what they called ‘shamans’ — were not rebutted by true 
specialists in shamanism until some years later, either because these specialists had little 
or no contact with the field of prehistoric rock art and therefore had no idea that this 
theory was being applied in such a way, or because they could not believe that such an 
idiosyncratic version of ‘shamanism’ could be taken seriously by archaeologists. In exactly 
the same way, it took a long time for neuropsychologists to react to the misappropriation 
of data from their discipline, either because they usually had no knowledge of events in 
rock art studies or because they found it hard to imagine that anyone could take seriously 
such a simplistic application of outmoded neuroscientific research. 

The question of ‘entoptics’ (literally ‘within the eye’) has been dealt with elsewhere at 
great length (Helvenston and Bahn 2005), so it is not necessary to bore the reader with 
much detail here. Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) devoted a great deal of effort to 
discussing these phenomena, which they said were perceived during ‘certain altered states 
of consciousness’. What they meant by ‘entoptics’ were form constants and phosphenes 
which were completely controlled by the nervous system (ibid.: 201). Neuropsychologists 
nowadays prefer the term ‘geometric figures’. Together with neurologists and ophthalmo- 
logists, they use the term ‘entoptics’ to apply only to visual phenomena that are based 
on physiological processes within the eyeball itself, whereas Lewis-Williams and Dowson 
adopted an eccentric definition of the word to refer to any visual sensation derived from 
the structure of the optic system between the eyeball and the cortex — a misuse which 
caused a great deal of confusion, was perplexing and inaccurate, and really should be aban- 
doned (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 10). Moreover, Lewis-Williams subsequently changed 
his mind about the nomenclature, leading to even more confusion, in which words meant 
simply what he wanted them to mean (ibid.: 67). Issues of definition are critical in facilitating 
accurate and meaningful communication and debate among scientists. 

The long, detailed explanation which Lewis-Williams and Dowson provided for the 
phenomena consisted of what had been relatively mainstream thinking between 1920 and 
1970, but it had become very passé by the time their paper was written — so they were 
emphasising obsolete theories, models, procedures, and findings (Helvenston and Bahn 
2005: 9). For example, much of the ‘three-stage’ model was based on the research of 
Siegel; yet that author, after a detailed review of ‘entoptic’ phenomena (using the standard 
definition of the term, that is, ‘restricted to the eyeball’), concluded that form constants 
were very unlikely to result from entoptic images (cited in ibid.: 10). 

Today, few, if any, neuropsychologists would consider phenomena produced within 
the eyeball to have any significant relevance to typical visual hallucinations, either simple 
hallucinations (which would include geometric figures or ‘entoptics’ and ‘phosphenes’ as 
referred to by Lewis-Williams and Dowson [1988]) or complex hallucinations. It is not 
even easy to see ‘entoptics’ or ‘phosphenes’ for oneself when one tries pressing a finger to 
closed eyelids which is supposed to produce them: Tacon (in Watson 2008: 53) reports 
that ‘after several attempts to see such things I was left with sore eyes and a sticky finger’. 
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Fig. 41. A therianthrope carrying an object in each hand, at Matkhandouch in the Libyan Messak. 


The human visual system simply does not ‘build’ from those kinds of ‘bricks’ (e.g., see 
Ramachandran and Blakeslee 1998, chapter 5; Zeki 1993), and it seems a priori unlikely 
that any ‘hallucinations’ of that particular sort — which are very rarely encountered, under 
intoxication — would be meticulously recalled and recreated in a nonintoxicated state. 
Occam’s Razor surely seeks a simpler explanation. More probably the artist is merely 
exploring (even if recreating) the graphic possibilities of line, curve, intersection, angle, 
and point. These are, of course, the elements from which any more complex pattern 
(representational or geometric) is constructed (Fig. 42). As any doodler knows, they are 
satisfyingly complete in themselves, even if they contained information as rock art. 

As Watson (2008: 40-41) has said, ‘It is clear from the analysis of recurring forms in 
the contemporary sample of doodles that comparable elements to those of entoptic form 
constants occur as a result of doodling behaviour. The basic recurring forms in doodles 
bear a striking similarity with the entoptic forms claimed to arise in altered states of 
consciousness’ — straight parallel lines, circles and concentric circles, arcs, radial figures, and 
so forth. This applies to the doodlings of both children and adults: Frederick Coolidge, 
in a study of college students’ notebooks, found that ‘the students’ doodling behaviour 
virtually reproduced all levels of entoptic phenomena according to Lewis-Williams... and 
they also produced human faces and figures, animals, chimera and therianthropic figures. 
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Fig. 42. A mass of geometric shapes painted in Brownstone Canyon, Nevada. 


Coolidge concluded that the argument that a particular group of art works in the Upper 
Palaeolithic were entoptically created by drug-induced altered states of consciousness. . . or 
semi-hallucinatory states of consciousness... is unnecessarily presumptive and specious’ 
(ibid.). 

Lewis-Williams and Dowson referred to more complex hallucinations as ‘iconic’ — but 
the correct term used by neuropsychologists to refer to them is complex hallucinations of 
an ‘esthesic’ type — meaning hallucinations based on sense perceptions that seem absolutely 
real; some of the most common types, such as faces (Fig. 43), triangles, and crosses, are 
conspicuous by their rarity or absence in Ice Age cave art (thus failing to support the 
shamanic theory), whereas hands are common not just in cave art but also in the rock art 
of many parts of the world. Numerous motivations for their production are known, none 
of which involves altered states of consciousness — so why should their production in Ice 
Age caves be linked with trance experiences (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 14)? Ironically, 
however, the geometric forms which are common in Ice Age art, and which are so prominent 
in the shamanic ‘three-stage’ model, are far more commonly experienced during normal 
consciousness, so their presence in cave imagery cannot be associated with altered states of 
consciousness without some compelling evidence of hallucinogenic substances (ibid.: 17). 

There is absolutely no robust (or otherwise) evidence for ‘three stages of trance’ except 
in the highly specific case of trance induced by mescaline, psilocybin, or LSD (Helvenston 
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Fig. 43. Faces of the creator god Make Make at Papa Tataku Poki close to the great platform of Tongariki, Easter 
Island. 


and Bahn 2005: 15) — substances which were certainly not available to Palaeolithic artists, 
and doubtless not to most rock art producers of any time or place. It is far more probable 
that the simple geometric patterns which are an alternative to representative art are just 
‘perceptual and motor primitives’ (Mussa-Ivaldi and Bizzi 2000). It is motor primitives 
which, for purely biomechanical reasons and the constraints of the basic laws of geometry, 
are the building blocks of a drawing. 

Simple observation of, and inspiration from, the natural world can account for many 
of the geometric motifs drawn in rock art — lightning, ripples in water, spider webs, 
and so forth. Moreover, as Feliks (1998: 119) has shown, ‘all basic entoptic forms have 
abundant counterparts in the natural world of fossils’. In some environments, mirages are 
a prominent phenomenon which may likewise have inspired artists: Tributsch (2000: 72) 
shows that in San rock art ‘many patterns are recognised which could have been observed in 
optical mirages. These include excessively elongated human figures... flying antelopes and 
therianthropes .. . inverted animals or therianthropes... double figures . . . creatures on “sky 
ropes”... land creatures with fins... undulating and zigzag lines... and objects floating in 
“water” (Fig. 44). 

In any case, lattice forms, ‘spirit tunnels’, and a preoccupation with geometric designs 
are also found in remarkable drawings by young Romanian schoolchildren, which one can 
assume have absolutely nothing to do with drugs, and even less with shamanism: Gheorghe 
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Makara (1997) simply starts by teaching ten-year-old children the notion of point and line 
as elements of the artistic language. They then move on to elements of artistic composition, 
creating forms, and elements of construction. They play with forms and produce their own 
creations — they are asked not to copy forms in the objective world, but have complete 
liberty of expression. Many of their published drawings, if presented without context, 
would undoubtedly be seized on by proponents of the ‘shamanic hypothesis’ as classic 
examples of entoptic and hallucinatory imagery. 

Where adult artists are concerned, Kehoe (2000: 73) describes a contemporary artist in 
Seattle whose paintings seem to consist entirely of myriad entoptic forms — he is simply 
fascinated by the variety of ways he can paint edges of shapes. Many different phenomena 
can have an influence on what the mind sees and the artist depicts, phenomena which have 
nothing to do with ‘shamanism’. For example, ‘scenic visual hallucinations are experienced 
by everybody when dreaming’ (Griisser and Landis 1991: 482); moreover, ghosts, goblins, 
and grotesque old hags from fairy tales may be explained by Charles Bonnet syndrome 
(see Ayd 2000) — that is, hallucinations caused by chronic lack of external visual input due 
to eye disease — disembodied and distorted faces with prominent eyes and teeth feature 
in the images seen by the majority of people who hallucinate, according to a study by 
Dominic Ffytche. This helps explain why characters in supernatural tales from across time 
and around the world look so similar. The hallucinations happen when the brain’s visual 
cortex is denied stimuli because vision is impaired by eye diseases, such as glaucoma or 
age-related macular degeneration; sleep; or psychedelic drugs. The brain cells are left idle 
as a result and start to form their own images. Hallucinations seen by patients with eye 
diseases are similar — among the most common are distorted faces, seen by 60 per cent 
of patients, and human figures dressed in elaborate uniforms, seen by 40 per cent. The 
period between sleep and wakefulness, drugs such as LSD, and strobe lighting are also apt 
to provoke hallucinations of this sort. 

A further problem with interpretations of rock art that invoke hallucinations — of 
whatever kind — is that the very word ‘hallucination’ is most often used quite indiscrim- 
inately to cover a whole range of phenomena (phosphenes, photisms, eidetic imageries, 
pseudohallucinations) which are quite distinct from one another (Griisser and Landis 1991: 
476; Helvenston and Bahn 2005). 

Hodgson, like others, has pointed out (2000a, 2000b) that shamanism can account for 
only a limited number of entoptic motifs, whereas phosphene theory (which acknowledges 
the many possible triggers of entoptics) is able to embrace a far wider spectrum of instances, 
and solves the fundamental problem of the presence of identical or similar motifs in cultures 
in which shamanism is known to be absent. Bradshaw (in Feliks 1998: 126) has stated that, 
as a neuroscientist, he finds the ‘entoptic hallucinations/shamanistic trances explanation 
implausible compared to other more probable accounts’. 


The ‘three-stage’ model and ‘trance’ 

Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) and their followers repeatedly asserted that altered 
states of consciousness were the most important feature of shamanism, but this is simply 
untrue, as we shall see below. Hamayon (2006: 31) has repeatedly pointed out the 
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Fig. 44. Double-headed animal at Yerbas Buenas in the Atacama Desert, Chile — ‘hallucination’, mirage, mythical 
animal, joke, or something else entirely? 


shamanists’ incredibly sloppy and unspecific use of terms such as trance, ecstasy, and altered 
states of consciousness and has noted that trance is a social event, not a neuropsychological 
process — the person’s state of mind is irrelevant; what is important is the representation of 
contact with the supernatural (Martinez 2003: 5). Even if one could plausibly link some 
images with trance, being entranced does not mean that someone is a shaman (Helvenston 
and Bahn 2005: 79-110). 

If the word ‘hallucination’ is used loosely and somewhat indiscriminately, the same is 
even more true of the term ‘trance’. Very few researchers ever define what they mean by 
‘trance’, and the word has thus become so all-embracing, like ‘shaman’ (see below, p. 82), 
as to be meaningless and, in the vast majority of cases, is simply assumed or taken for 
granted. As Hamayon (1998: 177) puts it, the basic question is: 


how we actually know about someone’s ‘trance’ as a psychic state. Do we know about it from his or her 
physical appearance and behaviour? Do we learn about it through the shaman’s words? Or do we know 
it through records, and if so, in what languages? How do we know about the state of mind or internal 
experience of shamans of past centuries or in far away countries? On what grounds are we incited to think 
that each and every shaman should automatically reach such a state when performing?... There is even 
no clear answer to the mere question: Who decides, and on what grounds, whether someone is or is not ‘in 
trance’? In fact, in the absence of any kind of explicit methodology, it is most often the scholar’s subjectivity 
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that happens to decide. But does an assertion ever replace an analysis and a demonstration? Clearly, if the 
statement of ‘trance’ is neither demonstrable nor falsifiable as required of scientific concepts... what kind 
of concept is it? 


In short, how can one possibly assess the subject’s state of mind? Most people don’t say, 
whereas others give descriptions from hyperactivity to loss of consciousness! ‘How can you 
possibly assess the mental state of someone so far removed in space and time, especially 
when the behaviour is so variable? Who, apart from a neurophysiologist, can assess an 
altered state?’ (Hamayon 2006). 

Apparent ‘altered states of consciousness’ in Siberian shamans were first attributed (in the 
18th century) to the savagery and devilry of shamanist hunting peoples — they were seen as 
ritual specialists in a ‘diabolical religion’ (Hamayon 2006: 17). Some saw them as charlatans, 
preying on credulity, whereas others saw them as noble magicians, close to nature. By the 
end of the 19th century, the causes were seen as pathological and therapeutic — that is, a 
form of madness: these people lost consciousness because they were hysterical and ill. It 
was only in the 1960s, probably in relation to the mode for psychotropic drugs, that a 
more positive interpretation of altered states of consciousness arose. Hamayon’s decades of 
fieldwork among Mongols and their Siberian relatives, the Buryats, however, made clear 
that their shamans do not in fact enter ‘trance’ or ‘ecstasy’ (Hamayon 1993, 1995); they are 
acting a part. She points out that the shamans of traditional societies would be absolutely 
astounded to learn of claims that they seek to alter their state of consciousness. The shaman 
is actually a showman. 

Anthropologists have been very interested in trance and altered states of consciousness 
for decades, and they exist in a variety of forms among the peoples of the world. Neuropsy- 
chologists have also done a huge amount of research into these phenomena. Hallucinations 
do not simply occur in trance or altered states of consciousness; they can and do occur 
during simple waking states. Thus, one does not need recourse to shamanistic trance or 
any other trance experience to explain what shamanists imply is rock art inspired by drug- 
induced hallucinations. Simple imagination is an entirely sufficient condition of everyday 
consciousness to evoke the same content of image as a hallucination (Helvenston and Bahn 
2005: 17). ‘Trance’ is a hugely heterogeneous and complicated phenomenon — for example, 
meditation, relaxation techniques, and hypnosis are all forms of altered consciousness, that 
is, trance states — and, contrary to the claims made by shamanists, all trance states are not 
similar: “The differences among trance states are far more numerous than are their simil- 
arities and so it has been difficult to generalise meaningfully about any basic similarities 
among trance states’ (Van der Walde, cited in ibid.: 18). So much for Lewis-Williams and 
Dowson’s ‘broadly similar’ universal form of ‘three-stages of trance’. They emphasised the 
fact that so many different conditions seem to produce the same form constants, but why 
didn’t they write about migraine-induced rock art, fatigue-induced rock art, or sensory- 
deprivation—induced rock art? According to the sources they cite and their interpretation 
of those sources, such phenomena as these are just as likely to have inspired rock art as 
hallucinogen-induced, shamanistic trances (ibid.: 39). 

In fact there are something like seventy-five different forms of ‘trance’ (ibid.: 19-21). 
They can be divided into two basic groups: those which are natural, and those which are 
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substance induced. Overall, they form four different categories: the first comprises those 
types involving a change in patterning of sensory data, or constant exposure to repetit- 
ive monotonous stimulation — such as road hypnosis, dreaming, and so forth; the second 
category involves forms of excitation, such as dance- and music-trance in response to 
rhythms, firewalkers’ trance, spirit possession, orgiastic trance, and the like; the third cat- 
egory includes types of hyperalertness, such as prolonged vigilance, or fervent praying; the 
fourth category includes passive states of mind, such as drowsiness, dehydration, hypervent- 
ilation, and deliria. Only one of the seventy-five refers in any way to shamanistic trance — so 
how could anyone who is informed about the complexities of neuropsychological research 
suggest that all trance states have the same characteristic ‘three stages’? 

Where natural trance states are concerned, numerous studies have shown that hypnosis, 
meditation, Zen, and yoga all lead to a similar if not identical state of altered consciousness, 
with similar reports of mystical and affective experiences. No reports based on the subjective 
experiences during these trance states contain any descriptions that are even remotely 
compatible with the ‘three-stage’ model. 


In all of the vast literature relating to hypnotic trance over the past thirty years, there is no hallucinatory 
experience reported that in any way corresponds to the ‘three stage’ model. . . there is no description of an 
evolving hallucinatory process beginning with geometric figures followed by increasingly complex ‘iconic’ 
forms, including anthropomorphous, theriomorphic or therianthropic forms. Helvenston has no doubt that, 
given the appropriate guided suggestion provided by a hypnotist, some subjects could experience such a 
progression of hallucinatory images during hypnosis; however, these images have never been spontaneously 
reported in the hypnotic literature. Moreover, Helvenston .. . utilized hypnotic trance in the treatment of 
about a thousand subjects over the course of fifteen years of clinical practice, and induced autogenic 
hypnotic states over a longer period of time. She has never experienced anything remotely resembling the 
‘three stage’ model during autogenic hypnosis, nor have any of her patients reported such an experience 
to her (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 23). 


Let us consider a different kind of trance, the ‘peak experience’: the acute mystic or 
peak experience is a tremendous intensification of any of the experiences in which there 
is a loss of self or transcendence of it. Intense concentration, intense sensuous experience, 
and self-forgetful and intense enjoyment of music, art, nature, or sexual orgasm are all 
examples of what thousands of subjects have described as a peak experience. In all the 
research conducted on peak experiences, however, there were no descriptions of mystic 
trances that even remotely resembled the ‘three-stage’ model of shamanistic trance. This is 
curious, because peak experience, lasting only a brief period of time, is a very common form 
of trance as experienced by contemporary peoples, and thus would probably have been a 
common form of trance experience for people of the Upper Palaeolithic. Indeed, it is easy 
to imagine a Homo sapiens sapiens of 30,000 years ago, staring at a broad green valley dotted 
with wildflowers and crossed by a meandering river, where a herd of favoured prey animals 
grazed, having a peak experience wherein he or she feels at one with nature and the great 
beasts. Drawing the animal could be seen as a natural expression of the profundity of that 
experience. There is no need here to summon up shamans, hallucinogens, rituals, myths, or 
anything else, just the joy of a nature lover mingling with the great outdoors (ibid.: 24). 

In short, none of the most common forms of trance induced by natural processes generates 
a progression of hallucinatory experiences consistent with the ‘three-stage’ model (ibid.: 26). 
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In addition, where substance-induced trance is concerned, that model in no way fits the 
effects of drugs such as marijuana, cocaine, henbane, and fly agaric (Amanita muscaria) (ibid.). 
The model is consistent only with hallucinations produced by the ingestion of mescaline, 
LSD, and psilocybin. Mescaline and psilocybin are found only in plants of the New World, 
and came to Europe only quite recently, so their effects are clearly irrelevant to interpretation 
of any Old World rock art. LSD produces a much more complex progression of images than 
the ‘three-stage’ model, and instead of beginning with images predominantly consisting of 
geometric figures, as required by the model, its form constants are produced much later 
in the hallucinatory sequence after more complex imagery (ibid.: 28). Could it have been 
available to makers of Old World rock art? 

It is now well known that a fungus, one of the Claviceps species that grows on various 
cereal grasses native to Greece and parts of Europe, contained ergot, a fungal growth 
on some domesticated grains. There is no evidence that any culture ever used Claviceps 
deliberately to cause hallucinations. Considering the grotesque symptoms of ergot poisoning 
it is highly unlikely that anyone in the Upper Palaeolithic actually used this fungus. 
Moreover, that species is believed to appear only on cultivated grains, making its use even 
more unlikely in the Ice Age. In the very unlikely event that some form of Claviceps was 
found on a wild grain within an Upper Palaeolithic cave site, it would not follow that 
the individuals who might have consumed it even survived, let alone created any cave art, 
but, just to bend over backwards in deference to the ‘three-stage’ model, let us assume, for 
the sake of argument, that someone consumed Claviceps, survived, and created some form 
of art work. LSD is said to produce grossly similar hallucinations to those of mescaline. 
Reflecting back on the vivid multisensory descriptions of the hallucinations produced by 
mescaline and described by a variety of subjects, it would follow that Palaeolithic rock art 
should contain some complex, colourful imagery in which geometric figures occur as part 
of a larger complex drawing of humans, therianthropes, and the like, and geometric figures 
are seen emanating or piercing human forms or combined in some way with them. Even 
accounting for vast cultural differences in interpretation and presentation, some variation 
of these elements should occur. Moreover, all elements of geometric figures and ‘iconic’ 
images would need to occur simultaneously — that is, they must be produced at the same 
time according to the ‘three-stage’ model. What evidence for this sort of image exists for 
Upper Palaeolithic cave art? In fact, no such depictions exist. The only marks touching a 
few of the very rare human or humanoid depictions in Ice Age cave art are straight lines, 
usually interpreted as spears or arrows, but of course their true significance is unknown (see 
p. 120). The juxtaposition or combination of geometric and iconic images is very rare in 
this art corpus (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 32). 

In the ‘three-stage’ model, one of the major assumptions made by Lewis-Williams and 
Dowson was that similar drug-induced hallucinations are experienced by all shamans, 
across all time. Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, many subjects who have 
taken LSD, psilocybin, and mescaline have reported very disappointing results in that they 
experienced absolutely no hallucinations whatsoever. They did experience a variety of 
extremely unpleasant physiological reactions, so no culture takes these substances lightly, 
because in high doses they are known to produce madness and/or death. The common 
vegetative symptoms experienced after ingesting these three substances include dizziness; 
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Fig. 45. Animal figures made up of dashes, at Tsindi shelter, Zimbabwe — ‘hallucination’ or artistic creativity? 


light-headedness; weakness; muscle aching and twitching; shivering; nausea; vomiting; 
abdominal discomfort; anxiety; tension; restlessness; numbness of the tongue, lips, or mouth; 
other paraesthesias; and blurred vision. Experiencing these unpleasant symptoms is a high 
price to pay for only the possibility of a hallucinogenic experience. 

The detailed survey by Helvenston and Bahn (2005) of natural and drug-induced trance 
states revealed that no naturally induced altered states of consciousness are consistent with 
Lewis-Williams and Dowson’s ‘neuropsychological model’. Our systematic investigation of 
natural and drug-induced trance states demonstrated conclusively that their model cannot 
account for any of the rock art produced in caves during the Upper Palaeolithic. The only 
drug-induced trance states that are consistent with the model are those produced by LSD, 
mescaline, and psilocybin, and mescaline was never found in Europe, whereas psilocybin has 
been widespread only since the 1960s and 1970s, when it can first be definitively identified. 
The odds are minuscule that LSD might have been used in the Upper Palaeolithic. The 
only other hallucinogenic plants that might possibly have induced trance states capable of 
inspiring Palaeolithic cave art are fly agaric (Amanita muscaria), datura (Datura metel), and 
henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), but none of these plants produces a trance that is consistent 
with the ‘three-stage’ model. Moreover, the trance induced by Datura metel is apparently 
not remembered, a fact that would seem to rule it out as inspiring rock art. 

In conclusion, mescaline, LSD, and psilocybin are the only substances that produce a 
form of trance with which the ‘three-stage’ model bears some correspondence. Yet, plants 
containing two of these substances, mescaline and psilocybin, were unavailable in the Old 
World (including southern Africa!) and the third, LSD, is highly unlikely to have ever been 
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deliberately ingested, if indeed, it was even available on wild grasses in species that we 
know nothing about at this time. Where the vast majority of rock art is concerned, the 
‘three-stage’ model — so widely and uncritically promulgated and accepted in recent years 
by certain archaeologists and rock art specialists — is unsupported by the critical evidence. 
Moreover, many of the data cited in support of the model are outdated, unreliable, and 
distorted. The ‘three-stage’ model is a fiction, and a very bad one, and should be ignored 
by serious scholars interested in establishing, insofar as is possible, what really happened 
in the past, rather than in a popular, media-friendly version of prehistory. 

As we shall see later (p. 129), some members of this sect still refuse to abandon their 
cherished theory, but if proponents of the ‘three-stage’ model are going to maintain that 
rock art is produced by visionary experience, they need to state very clearly what evidence 
they have for this rather startling assumption. Because Bradshaw (2003) agrees fully that 
the model is groundless (see also Bullen 2003), and as even Chippindale (2003) appears to 
concede that it has now been refuted, one can only conclude that anyone who continues 
henceforth to cite or apply the ‘three-stage’ model is either ignorant of the facts or has little 
respect for truth in scholarship. 


The Eliade fraud 

Unfortunately, over the past few decades the concept of ‘trance’ has been firmly, but 
spuriously, linked with shamans, to the extent that, in many people’s minds, not least many 
of those who promote the ‘trance theory’ in rock art studies, ‘shamanism’ is equated with 
‘trance’. The blame for this fundamental error can be attributed to the popular writings of 
Romanian scholar Mircea Eliade, a man whose work is about as reliable as the fictions of 
Carlos Castaneda (Francfort 2001: 34). Like Castaneda, he should be regarded as something 
of a sham-man. 

Eliade’s book on shamanism (1964) is a highly romanticised portrayal which has been 
described as ‘a staggering compilation of data from an equally staggering array of sources. 
The book appeared to be an exhaustively researched, meticulously documented, and erudite 
piece of scholarship. It was received as the definitive study on the subject during the 
last quarter of the twentieth century’ (Sidky 2008: 4). It is filled with unsubstantiated 
assertions about shamanism and its place in human religiosity. For example, his assertion of 
shamanism’s extreme antiquity was not based on any tangible historical or archaeological 
evidence, but instead was inspired by several highly ethnocentric notions found in the 
works of 19th- and early 20th-century antiquarians and anthropologists, such as seeing 
the indigenous inhabitants of Siberia, Australia, North America, and elsewhere as ‘living 
fossils’ frozen in time (ibid.; Kehoe 2000). 

The source of the strange idea that shamanism was humankind’s ancient and universal 
archaic religion was the ethnocentricity of 19th-century ‘armchair anthropologists’ who rea- 
soned that, because shamanism was associated with the indigenous peoples of Siberia, who 
happened to occupy the lower end of the evolutionary ladder of ‘progress’, their magico- 
religious practices (i.e., shamanism) must exemplify the most ancient form of religion. Eliade 
‘saw no difficulties in accepting the premise that the magico-religious practices recorded 
by travelers in Siberia during the historic period (16th—19th centuries) exemplified the 
religions of Paleolithic hunter-gatherers living millennia ago’ (Sidky 2008; see also Kehoe 
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2000: 39). In addition, he ignored the fact that the types of cultures in Siberia during the 
historical period differed significantly from the Palaeolithic cultures in which shamanism 
purportedly had a significant role: the predominant mode of production in Siberia during 
the historic period was reindeer, horse, cattle, or sheepherding, not hunting and gathering. 
‘How can Siberian societies, with subsistence patterns based on... herding, represent the 
pristine or “classic” example of the shamanism of Paleolithic hunting-gathering cultures?’ 
(Sidky, ibid.). Such non sequiturs abound in his book. 

These unsubstantiated speculations regarding the antiquity of shamanism inspired other 
scholars such as Kirchner (1952) to interpret the most ambiguous Palaeolithic archaeolo- 
gical materials, which are open to multiple equally plausible interpretations, as evidence 
of shamanism — and Eliade then incorporated these findings into the English edition of 
his book, as scientific confirmation of the antiquity and importance of shamanism (Sidky, 
ibid.). This was pure tautology, a circular argument — and by no means the last that we 
shall encounter in this chapter. 

Eliade claimed that visionary experience is a defining characteristic of shamanism, and 
most Western researchers who see ‘trance’ as a necessary or characteristic component in 
the shaman’s behaviour have based themselves on Eliade’s definition. As Hamayon (1998: 
180; 2006: 20) reminds us, however, he presented the shaman as a ‘malade guéri’ (cured 
sick person) and spread a deliberately mystical view of the shaman — so his approach and 
definitions cannot be said to be scientifically demonstrated. He had never been in the field, 
or spent a single day among communities with shamanistic practitioners; he used only 
second- or third-hand sources (often untrustworthy), and did not know native languages. 
As long ago as 1953, French specialist Eveline Lot-Falck (cited by Hamayon, ibid.) had 
pointed out that his book was simply not reliable as a source on shamanism. Despite his 
methodological flaws, conceptual problems, and ethnographic errors and misinterpretations 
(Kehoe 2000), a surprisingly large number of scholars still regard him as ‘the leading 
authority’ on the subject — for example, the idea that shamanism was the universal religion 
of ancient hunting-gathering peoples is accepted by many scholars as an indisputable fact 
(Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2001: 190; Hedges 1992: 70). ‘Unfortunately, the high degree 
of certitude with which these assumptions are articulated is inversely proportional to the 
scanty amount of evidence available to support them’ (Sidky 2008: 14-15). 

Perrin (1995: 17, my translation) says of Eliade’s book that ‘its success is perhaps due 
more to the fact that its author scarcely conceals his mystical commitment’, and (ibid.: 18— 
19) that he reduces shamanism to ‘a collection of heterogeneous traits, too precise or too 
vague’. Eliade sees ‘ecstasy’ as the very mark of the ‘sacred’, but this notion is not adequate. 
Even the notion of the ‘axis of the world’ is found only in some cultural areas, and forms 
one more of Eliade’s numerous excessive generalisations. Perrin (ibid.: 44) concurs with 
Hamayon’s view that, to avoid all misunderstanding, one should not call the shaman’s ritual 
conducts ecstasy or trance: ‘[I|n any case it is an exaggeration, if not false, to say, as [Eliade] 
claimed, that ecstasy or trance define shamanism’ (my translation) — he showed enormous 
imprecision in his uses of the terms ecstasy and trance. 

Among the innumerable problems with his work (see, e.g., Dubuisson 1998: 244— 
49; Saliba 1976) is the fact that he ignored contrary data, and removed evidence from 
its context. As Kehoe (2000: 2) has emphasised, Eliade’s method and categorisations, his 
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assumptions and sources, do not hold up at all well. His ‘book perpetuates the classical myth 
that out beyond civilisation roam noble savages preserving a primordial religion more pure 
and true than any in the West. This myth dehumanizes non-Western nations’. Moreover, his 
ahistorical and atopical perspective rejects the basic methods of anthropology and history. 
Bottéro (1994: 296) refers to Eliade’s mixing up all religions, taking absolutely no notice 
of each one’s particularities, and his utter unreliability when using other people’s data: ‘he 
does all kinds of things, except history’ (my translation). Indeed, his work is of no use 
whatsoever to historians or prehistorians, whose methods he rejects from the start. ‘Trying 
to show the universality of a symbol by infinitely multiplying the erudite references is less 
useful than proving through one well chosen example that it is not in reality universal’ 
(Le Quellec 1998: 312). 

Eliade’s proposals and generalisations relating to religious beliefs have never been sub- 
jected to the rigorous testing in ethnographic contexts that is needed to establish their 
status as valid generalisations. Amazingly, though, he is still the most cited authority, or 
guru of the ‘New Age’, despite his acknowledged remarkable inaccuracy on details about 
Siberian shamanism! Hamayon (1998: 180-81) even provides an example in which Eliade 
simply invented and added a sentence about ecstasy to a Russian account of a Buryat tree- 
climbing ceremony. As Kehoe says (1996: 383), ‘his pronouncements were more religious 
revelation than scholarly conclusion’, and this is why he sought to portray shamanism as 
a timeless phenomenon. Even his student and translator Ricketts (cited in Kehoe, ibid.: 
385) cheerfully accepted that Eliade’s work was ‘creative’ and ‘sacred fiction’. As Sidky 
(2008: 12) has put it, his ‘flawed vision of shamanism... is unsupported by ethnographic 
and historical evidence... writers in pursuit of the archaic shaman are chasing a phantom 
whose ritual enactments belong not to the hidden alcoves of Paleolithic labyrinths, but to 
the inner recesses of Eliade’s free-flowing imagination’. 

This news does not seem to have filtered through to those who desperately wanted to 
see ‘trance imagery’ in their readings of prehistoric rock art. Indeed, in one collection of 
papers of that kind, Turpin (1994: v) proudly proclaimed that ‘every author in this volume 
makes reference to Eliade’s treatise on shamanism’. Is it any wonder that the contents 
of these papers were so predictable, when everyone was singing from the same bogus 
hymn-sheet? 


‘Shamans’ and drugs 

‘Hallucination’ and ‘trance’ are poorly defined terms, but their vagueness is nothing com- 
pared with the constant misuse of the terms ‘shamans’ and ‘shamanism’. Indeed, as Kehoe 
(2000) has emphasised, these words are used so loosely and naively, by anthropologists no 
less than the general public, that they convey confusion far more than knowledge. 

The word was first mentioned in an account by a Russian archbishop, Avvakum, in 
1670-71, which referred to a Tungus shaman (Hamayon 2006: 17). Since then, however, 
few people have defined what they mean by this term, and definitions vary widely — 
there is considerable ambiguity and confusion, no commonly accepted definition has been 
formulated, and the situation is somewhat chaotic (Sidky 2008: 17). 

Similarly, Perrin (1995: 10, my translation) states, ‘The word shaman today tends to 
be substituted for what in popular language was previously called “sorcerer”, “healer”, 
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“magician” or “soothsayer”, that is to say, any person who is supposed to call on “magical 
gifts”. Twenty years ago, in Latin America, nobody knew the word, apart from specialists in 
the humanities. Today, the local therapists of the urban or rural areas... hitherto known by 
the names of “curanderos” (healers), “hechiceros” or “brujos” (sorcerers), are called or have 
themselves called shamans. In North America, the term used previously was medicine-man, 
shaman was used more rarely.’ 

This situation is by no means new — in fact more than a century ago, Van Gennep 
wrote (1903: 51; 2001), ‘(Some words) were created by travellers, then adopted without 
thinking by the dilettantes of ethnopsychology and used without rhyme or reason. One 
of the most dangerous of these vague words is that of shamanism (my translation); he 
argued that researchers were playing with a term that was uncritically adopted from 18th- 
and 19th-century travellers to Siberia who ‘knew almost nothing about ethnography and 
general ethnopsychology and thought they had found a special, characteristic form of 
religious belief and practice. Then the word gained favour among the ignorant, general 
public and among amateurs of exotic euphonism’ (2001). Alas, the situation is even worse 
now, and instead of retaining the local terms for the special individuals in each culture, and 
recognizing their different roles and activities, they have all been uselessly lumped together 
under the blanket term ‘shaman’, which has therefore become virtually meaningless. Van 
Gennep himself called for a restriction of the term to the religions of Siberia, and a 
considerable movement is currently under way to have the term limited to its source area 
in Siberia and possibly also to some parts of North America, with other more suitable, 
local terms used elsewhere. Some scholars have even suggested for years that the very term 
shaman should be eliminated from anthropology and ethnography, as it is an artificial and 
false category — or one that is arbitrarily extended to all kinds of characters (Martinez 
Gonzalez 2003: 1). 

Does the bestowing of the name ‘shaman’ on ritual specialists — magicians, healers, 
medicine men, sorcerers — who have a specific name in their own culture and language, 
help us to understand their role? Quite the opposite! As Strange (2006: 572) put it, ‘If you 
know enough about a people and a place to justify the use of shaman to describe important 
aspects of their lives, then surely you know enough of their language to describe these 
activities in their own distinctive terms. Why borrow a word from Siberia to describe 
religious practices in Chiapas, say, or highland Guatemala? This is an odd practice, a kind 
of translation in reverse in which you replace a word that is native to your subject but 
foreign to your audience with another word that is foreign to both’. Why avoid translating 
or using an indigenous term? This is both lazy and disrespectful, and Strange rightly called 
this ‘anthro-babble’. 

Lewis-Williams is a prominent perpetrator of this practice: it has been said that his 
definition of ‘shaman’ ‘is tailored so closely to the needs of the Bushmanocentric shamanistic 
hallucinatory trance theory that it is useless as far as the objective study of shamanism is 
concerned’ (Hromnik 1991). As Le Quellec has pointed out (2004: 200; 2006a: 66), in his 
first work drawing on the ethnographic testimony of southern Africa’s San, Lewis-Williams 
accepted Dorothea Bleek’s terms ‘sorceror’ and ‘medicine man’; but by the late 1980s he 
had introduced ‘shaman’ as a translation. For example, in citing the translation of a story 
from Dia!kwain by Dorothea Bleek — ‘he is aware that other sorcerors | /g7 :ten| walk by night 
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to attack people at night’ (Bleek 1935: 27) — he took the liberty of modifying it as follows: 
‘he is aware that other shamans walk by night to attack people at night’ (Lewis-Williams 
2002a: 122). This modification has been made without any warning to readers, who are 
thus misled, because this causes them to believe that Bleek herself used the word ‘shaman’, 
which is absolutely false. Lewis-Williams and Dowson have also rephrased the work of 
Katz (1982: 168) and have him using terms such as ‘trance’ and ‘shaman’ when he did not 
(Hromnik 1991). Subsequently, Biesele agreed with Katz that this kind of translation is 
misleading, and in their combined study of !Kung healing there is no mention of shamans 
or trance (Katz and Biesele, 1986: 197). 

The practice has spread to even more ridiculous and unscholarly extremes — for example, 
Elkin’s classic book Aboriginal Men of High Degree was translated into French in 1998 under 
the title Les chamanes aborigénes, when the author himself had never used the term, and there 
is no shamanism in Australia (Lorblanchet 2006: 135). Even though it may seem pedantic 
to complain about this practice, it is in fact crucial to be clear about terms. In the words 
of Albert Camus, ‘mal nommer les choses, c’est ajouter au malheur du monde’ (‘to name 
things badly is to add to the misfortunes of the world’). Although misnaming does not, of 
course, alter the basic facts, it can dangerously modify the way they are seen, because the 
vaguer your terms, the easier it is to deduce the existence of valid universals in disparate 
populations, from prehistory to today; but these alleged universals are born of a defective 
methodology (Le Quellec 2006a: 70). 

As for ‘shamanism’, it is a complex system of beliefs — it cannot and must not be reduced 
to facile simplifications such as ‘trance’ or visionary experiences, let alone to entoptic motifs. 
Shamanism was first observed at the end of the 17th century among the natives of part 
of Siberia — as we have already seen, the word is Tungus — and shamanic rituals enact, 
as if on a stage, the complex relationships of exchange and supposed interdependencies 
between the people and their game animals. As Hamayon has often stressed, to describe 
the ritual behaviour of the shaman as ‘trance’ conceals and betrays its meaning. It is not 
a religion — it has no doctrine or clergy or sanctuary — and ‘within a society the practice 
varies not only from one shaman to another, but from one ritual to another by the same 
shaman’ (Hamayon 2006: 19, my translation). ‘Siberia also had non-professional shamans 
who constituted soothsayers, healers, blacksmiths, seers and tellers of tales’ (Devlet and 
Devlet 2005: 393). 

As Hamayon (2006) has shown clearly, in Siberia shamanism is actually a symbolic 
system that impregnates all life and thought. The shaman was originally really central only 
in societies that lived off hunting in the forest or taiga, and directed periodic collective 
rituals; and although a specialist usually does this, it can also be done by several people or, 
indeed, the whole group. It is a symbolic system conceived to deal with the functioning 
of the exchange with the spirits of wild animals — a contract that legitimises the taking 
of game. During the ritual, the shaman behaves like an animal; he plays the role of 
coupling or fighting with invisible animal or animalised partners, as if he were an animal, 
while remaining human: he remains upright, and his antlers are of iron. This extravagant 
behaviour has been called ‘trance’ but it isn’t. It is play-acting — as Robert-Houdin once 
said, ‘A magician is an actor playing a magician.’ 
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Shamanism is now by no means limited to hunting cultures. Sidky’s (2008) fieldwork 
in Nepal showed that a thriving and dynamic shamanistic tradition exists there, which 
reveals major discrepancies between the ethnographic picture and the generally accepted 
facts about shamans and shamanism: “The exclusive association of shamanism with hunting- 
gathering societies is sharply at odds with the presence of identical beliefs and practices 
among stratified village herders and farmers, such as for example in present-day Nepal.’ 

For a start, Nepalese shamanism includes all the elements considered to be the unique 
characteristics of ‘genuine’ or ‘classic’ Siberian and north and central Asiatic shamanism 
that are purported to be exclusive to hunting-gathering cultures — including death-rebirth 
motifs, soul flight, animal transformations, interaction with animal spirits, and hunting 
magic. It is thus clear that the conventional understandings of shamanism are flawed. The 
beliefs and practices in Nepal are a dynamic and evolving tradition, so shamanism is by no 
means an ossified relic of an ancient and once universal religion — ‘The idea that the belief 
systems of any people in any part of the world can persist unchanged over any millennia 
is simplistic and highly questionable’ (ibid.) — as Kehoe (2000: 48) has also pointed out, 
nowhere do magico-religious traditions remain unchanged. This being the case, assertions 
that shamanism dates back to the Palaeolithic period, that it was the foundation of human 
religiosity, and that shamanistic beliefs and practices survived unchanged into the present 
on the outskirts of the ‘civilised’ world become completely untenable propositions. The 
Nepalese shamans’ images are a means of repulsion and act as deterrents of inimical spirits — 
they are not the medium for conveying the shaman’s inner visions or trance states. 

In short, there is not one shamanism but a wide variety, but when trance and shamanism 
are wrongly considered synonymous, the extreme generalisation loses all reference to social, 
ethnological, and mythological contexts. The words shamanic and shamanism have become 
totally banal (Le Quellec 2006a: 53) and utterly distorted: for example, Lewis-Williams’ ad 
hoc definition of shamanism (2003) presents four points, the most important of which are 
either completely false or arbitrarily associated with shamanism; furthermore, the first point, 
that hunter-gatherer shamanism is fundamentally posited on a range of institutionalised 
altered states of consciousness, repeats the error of systematically associating shamanism 
with supposed altered states of consciousness (Le Quellec 2006a: 68-69). 

Ironically, because so many people, following Eliade, assume shamanism to be the 
‘universal early religion’ (see the previous section), we actually have no idea how old it is. 
In central Asia, it is attested with certainty only from the 5th to the 7th centuries ap; before 
that, we simply don’t know (Francfort 2003; 198). Based only on rock art, it would be 
difficult to define a point at which the appearance of shamanism could be reliably dated or 
to trace its development from remote ages down to the present, as many links in this chain 
of evidence are missing (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 391). Indeed, seeing shamanism as really 
ancient ‘merely highlights extremely bad scholarship’ and may be an ‘attractive pedestrian 
myth’ (Sidky 2008: 13). 

As we have seen, there are no written records of shamanism before the 17th century, 
and the records that do exist are fragmentary and were collected by untrained observers, 
during brief visits, and long after major cultural changes had taken place in Siberia (ibid: 
7-8). When Sidky looked for solid evidence to support assertions about the antiquity 
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and importance of shamanism, he found a ‘vast lacuna of tangible, testable or falsifiable 
evidence’. As for the prehistory of shamanism in the region, it is more or less a blank page, 
because the archaeological materials — like the later ethnographic ones — are ‘ambiguous, 
questionable and inadequate’ (ibid.). 

For example, Cheremisin (2007: 91) shows how the elite burial assemblages of the 
Pazyryk culture were often interpreted in terms of shamanism — the people buried were 
shamans, based on a very limited set of sources such as embalmed and tattooed bodies, 
and musical instruments including what was supposed to be a resonance drum; and some 
Pazyryk art (especially on a felt carpet) allegedly demonstrated the shamanic nature of 
Pazyryk culture. The representations of fantastic animals tattooed on the bodies were 
beings from the ‘astral world’, seen in a trance. ‘New Pazyryk burials, excavated by N. V. 
Polosmak and V. I. Molodin on the Ukok Plateau, disprove the idea that mummification 
and tattooing were specifically ‘shamanic’ features. As for the alleged shamanic drums from 
Pazyryk ... [new] excavations... have demonstrated that these artifacts are beaker-shaped 
horn vessels... these artifacts have nothing to do with so-called “Pazyryk shamanism” 
(ibid.). Therefore, speculations concerning the ‘shamanistic’ nature of the Pazyryk culture 
stem from an erroneous identification of artifacts (‘drums’ as attributes of the shamanic 
cult), from an arbitrary reading of the content of the rites in the light of recent Siberian 
ethnographic data (tattooing as a ‘post-mortem shamanic initiation rite’) and from the 
misinterpretation of artistic images (‘shamanic’ themes on the felt carpets). The entire 
interpretation is a fantasy. As we shall see below, nothing in Siberian rock art can safely be 
interpreted as shamanic either] 

Similarly, Strange (2006: 573) has highlighted the problems inherent in so many inter- 
pretations of ‘shamanized sites’ around the world in recent years: 


You knew what the site was going to mean before you got there, you assert that meaning at the site and 
then you are stuck with nothing more to say. I call this come-uppance “The Shaman’s Knot”.... Most 
often shamanizers identify an image at a site as shamanic and then go on to multiply examples of the 
same or similar images at other sites... but with no attempt to extend or deepen the simple assertion they 
started from. Shamanizers tend to skip across the rock art world like a stone thrown over a river until 
at last they sink... [they are] stymied by an approach to rock art that ends thinking about specific sites 
rather than begins it. 


Many supporters of the ‘shamanic hypothesis’ in rock art studies also believe strongly 
that drugs may have been involved. Many shamans, including those of Nepal, however, do 
not use hallucinogenic drugs to enter into altered states of consciousness: “The widely held 
belief that hallucinogenic drugs... play a central role in shamanism in general stems from 
the publications of American anthropologists working with models based upon societies 
in Central and South America....In those areas, indigenous healers labeled as “shamans” 
rely on hallucinogens... to achieve altered states of consciousness... . Generalization from 
this material has contributed to the unfounded belief that shamans everywhere and in 
prehistoric times routinely use hallucinogenic drugs... .[T]the use of drugs in shamanism 
is by no means essential or widely practiced’ (Sidky 2008: 91-92). 

It is certainly possible that any prehistoric culture may have used drugs and hallucinated 
with them — for example, witchcraft is common in mythologies, involving magic potions 
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and brews, and henbane has long been suspected of having some link with European 
witchcraft, as it can induce hallucinations, delirium, and sensations of flying and enhanced 
night vision. Consequently, there are a number of currently fashionable theories which 
claim that hallucinogens were part of prehistoric ritual activities — for example, in the 
European Neolithic. We have no archaeological evidence for this, however, as Long et al. 
(2000) question the validity of the much-touted henbane evidence from the Scottish site of 
Balfarg, and stress that such theories require substantial reliable evidence from multiple sites: 
‘T]he use of hallucinogenic drugs in prehistory cannot yet be conclusively demonstrated, 
using palaeobotanical evidence. ... The debate must continue but not under the impression 
that scientifically reliable evidence is already there’ (ibid.: 53). 

Even if one were to accept the possibility that drugs or other ‘hallucinations’ may 
lie behind some rock art imagery, the fundamental problem remains of how to identify 
such images; can they be distinguished from non-hallucinatory imagery? Unfortunately 
they cannot, as has been shown by numerous specialists (e.g., see papers in Francfort and 
Hamayon 2001). To illustrate the problem, consider the fact that we know that some of the 
Beatles’ songs were either written under the influence of hallucinogenic drugs or strongly 
influenced by those drug experiences — but if one were to play a random selection of Beatles 
songs to people from a totally different culture, such as Amazonian Indians or Kalahari 
San, and ask them to assess which ones were drug influenced and which not, how valid 
and accurate would their assessments be? In this example, though, the drug influence is 
definitely there, and the assessors belong to modern cultures contemporaneous with the 
artists in question. How, then, can we possibly hope to have even the slightest inkling as 
to which motifs in prehistoric rock art — from cultures that are remote in space and time, 
and for which we do not have the slightest certainty of hallucinatory influence — might be 
linked to ‘trance’ and which not? 

For example, Dronfield (cited by Quinlan 2000: 93) carefully compared some arts known 
to have been produced to record induced vision experiences with others known to have no 
association with ‘trance states’, and he concluded that it was possible to identify only motifs 
that were diagnostic of non-trance imagery: in other words, there are no motifs diagnostic 
of ‘trance imagery’. According to Lorblanchet (in Besse 1999: 61; Lorblanchet 2001b), in 
present-day India one simply cannot differentiate ‘shamanistic’ wall paintings from identical 
‘non-shamanistic’ ones without the presence of the artists — and very often in India the 
‘shaman’ himself does not paint, but simply directs the painting; in any case, most of the 
time he does not enter ‘trance’ himself, but uses ordinary people who do enter ‘trance’, and 
this ‘trance’ is rarely induced by drugs (M. Lorblanchet, personal communication). To cap it 
all, in the rock art of Siberia — the heartland of true shamanism — one cannot tell ‘shamanic’ 
rock art from ‘non-shamanic’ (Jacobson 2001) — see p. 96. 


The cave in the mind: Clottes and grottes 

Where the most chronologically remote rock art — that of the Ice Age — is concerned, the 
proponents of the ‘shamanic view’ seemed to shift the goalposts constantly, sometimes using 
irrelevant points and non sequiturs in support of their view. For example, Clottes, in an 
interview in the magazine Notre Histoire (No. 179, July/August 2000, p. 37, my translation), 
stated that, for the theory, it does not matter if the shaman is play-acting (‘From our point of 
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view, this has absolutely no importance. The main thing is the strength of the beliefs of the 
group for which he is officiating’) — so where does that leave the supposedly all-important 
role of ‘trance’, as set out in his own declaration that altered states of consciousness, trance, 
visions, and hallucinations are the very basis of shamanism (in Langaney et al. 1998: 99)? 
Moreover, in the same interview he admitted that people who go into caves may have 
visions without any other factor intervening; and he cited a book (Féniés 1965) which — 
according to Clottes — states that caves are known as a ‘hallucinogenic milieu’ and which 
devotes a chapter to the auditory and/or visual ‘hallucinations’ of speleologists. 

When one examines the book, however, one finds that this thesis of 158 pages devotes 
not a chapter, but less than two pages (pp. 41-42) to brief anecdotal accounts of assorted 
visual phenomena which can occur during prolonged darkness. Some of these anecdotes are 
reported by people who have been sleep deprived for more than fifty hours, so the effects of 
sleep deprivation are a definite confounding factor. Moreover, there are only two reports of 
‘visual hallucinations’, one of which consisted of ‘luminous dots’, the other of a light which 
became brighter and brighter until it was almost blinding and then disappeared. Clearly, 
these descriptions are of no importance or frequency in this domain, as was confirmed to 
me by speleologist friends (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 45). Proponents of the shamanic 
model need to understand that not all vivid imagery experiences are considered to be 
‘hallucinations’. 

In a subsequent brief comment on one of our papers, Clottes presented a series of highly 
obscure references in support of his view of caves as a hallucinogenic milieu. Unfortunately, 
none of them actually said what he claimed — and were thus no more than a few weak straws 
at which he grasped in a desperate attempt to shore up a hopeless position. Sleep deprivation 
and severe exhaustion played a major role in the production of unusual visual experiences 
in these sources, just as they did in the reports by Féniés. For example, Simonnet (1996: 
343) does not, contrary to Clottes’s claim, mention ‘repeated visual hallucinations’. What 
Simonnet says is that long stays underground could have had, among other consequences, 
effects of a hallucinatory kind. For example, when he was young, during excavations in 
1947-50, he underwent sessions in the Grotte de Labastide of fifteen hours, sometimes 
staying awake for thirty-six hours. In the feeble light, there was attenuation of colour vision, 
and he began to see landscape lines evoking the outside world in the sinuosities of a white 
calcite thread on the ceiling. This may have been only one incident rather than many — we 
are not told — but in any case it is clear that prolonged darkness and sleep deprivation were 
to blame. 

The next source, an article by Renault (1995-96) which appeared in a magazine of the 
paranormal, contains a number of anecdotal accounts of ‘speleological hallucinations’, all 
clearly tied to ‘limits of resistance’ and exhaustion. For example, two boys trapped in a cave 
for two days and two nights often saw a light that grew bright and then disappeared; a 
man saw lights everywhere, especially small, brightly lit houses, when he was exhausted 
after several days. Again, these perceptions seem to be a result of sleep deprivation. The 
great pioneer of speleology, Norbert Casteret, reported seeing varied ‘lights’ and very 
bright colours after several days underground. Renault himself saw his first ‘underground 
hallucination’ after forty-eight hours of exploration. 
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Clottes also cited the thesis by Saumande (1973), as quoted by Renault, but had appar- 
ently not read it himself. We, however, took the trouble to do so. In this thesis of more 
than 200 pages, devoted to ‘human behaviour in an exceptional milieu, the underground 
milieu’, the late Pierre Saumande devoted three pages to hallucinations — an even tinier 
percentage than in the Féniés thesis, thus further underlining the lack of importance of 
this phenomenon. He begins by stressing that, when one analyses tales of underground 
hallucinations, these reports always coincide with a lowering of vigilance, a disturbance 
of the circadian rhythm, or a very advanced state of exhaustion, and often a combination 
of these (Saumande 1973: 94). He also emphasises that there are not many such reports. 
After repeating some examples from the Féniés book, he mentions someone who — above 
a deafening waterfall — had auditory hallucinations while exhausted after sixteen hours of 
difficult progress. He also quotes a tale by C. Queffelec, who saw a giant bug, several metres 
across, on a cave wall; once again, Queffelec adds, ‘I was very cold, I was also very tired, 
and J attribute it to this exhaustion and the fact that I was completely frozen.’ 

Saumande’s principal example (1973: 95) is an experience of Renault himself, as reported 
by R. Algiboust (Renault’s article also gives this same account, and identifies Angiboust 
[spelled differently] as a colonel and a medic). In the course of a particularly difficult 
speleological expedition, a luminous zone was seen above a waterfall, and eventually turned 
into a cafe terrace with the upper rocks as hanging vegetation, and the lower rocks as tables 
and chairs. Renault (through the narrator) emphasises, ‘I was close to exhaustion with at 
least two to three days of rest needed to recuperate,’ and he says that the best comparison 
he can think of is becoming extremely sleepy during a long drive at night (Saumande 
1973: 96), when the eyes start to close and one’s attention wanders. Renault himself 
(1995-96) continues the tale by revealing that, having left the cave the extreme fatigue 
continued, and, while motoring slowly on his Vespa, he underwent frequent visual illusions, 
(or ‘after images’ per Féniés’s terminology) and began making strange interpretations of 
the shadows — and he only just missed a dog, which he perceived as a patch of oil on the 
road (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 60-61). One would expect that, for Clottes’s logic to be 
in any way consistent, he must therefore consider a vehicle at night to be a hallucinogenic 
milieu, and thus, presumably, night-time drivers who see things must be shamans! 

It should also be pointed out that a number of prehistorians have spent very long hours 
in dark deep caves, concentrating furiously on tracing images that are often very hard 
to see, and thus obviously putting their tired eyes under great strain. Breuil, as is well 
known, reckoned that he had spent more than 700 days of his life making underground 
tracings (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 49) but, as far as I am aware, he never mentioned any 
kind of hallucinations. Glory, during his campaigns of tracing engravings in Lascaux, often 
worked from dusk until the early hours of the morning (Delluc and Delluc 2003: 22; 2006: 
97) — and from 1952 to 1963 this work demanded thousands of hours of effort — 5,000 
hours, by some estimates (ibid. 2003: 25). Lemozi (1929: 41) reported spending twelve 
or thirteen consecutive hours tracing the art of Pech Merle, interrupting the work only for 
a few minutes of food; when one includes the arduous process of getting to and from the 
decorated galleries at that time, and setting up the work, this must indicate sessions lasting 
the best part of a full day. None of these pioneers mentions any kind of hallucination. 
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Amazingly, Clottes (2004) accused Helvenston and myself of ‘sleight of hand’! We 
(2005: 62) believe that such an accusation might more accurately be applied to those who 
cite carefully selected and highly obscure references, some of which they have not even 
read, and which in any case do not support their claims!. This is by no means the first time 
that this tactic has been adopted by the proponents of the shamanic model; indeed it has 
almost become a hallmark of their approach, as we shall see later (p. 128). 

Elsewhere (in Langaney et al. 1998: 104), Clottes mentioned that not only speleologists, 
but also mountain climbers, are familiar with the phenomenon of hallucinations. Certainly 
mountain climbers often report spiritual experiences, seeing figures or lights, or experiencing 
sudden fear — but they are not mystical people. Many of the effects are attributable to the 
reduced supply of oxygen to the brain. 

One would therefore think that the logical conclusion to be drawn from all this is 
that absolutely anyone who goes underground may undergo such experiences. Does this 
make the speleologists shamans? Does this make Clottes himself a shaman? If not, what 
possible relevance does this have to figuring out who made the cave art and why? None 
whatsoever. It merely confirms that 7fsome cave art is linked to ‘hallucinations’ — and that is 
a massive ‘if’ — then those ‘hallucinations’ form part of the normal potential experiences of 
anyone who ventures underground: in other words, that the cave artists were human beings. 
Nothing more, nothing less. Even so, Clottes (in Langaney et al. 1998: 98, my translation) 
stated that ‘the men, or the women, who were capable of going into the darkness like this 
were not just anybody, but initiates, shamans’ — in other words, only initiates and shamans 
went into caves during the Palaeolithic. How on earth did he know this? Why was that so 
then, but not now? 

Mote recently he has even claimed (2007: 51) that all decorated caves are the result of 
magico-religious practices, but it is hard to see what can justify such a statement. Those 
who make such claims tend to ignore the open-air rock art of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
perhaps because it looks more secular; but we know from studies of rock art in places 
such as Australia that open-air rock art can be just as mystical, powerful, or dangerous as 
anything in deep caves. 

From their first publication in 1988, Lewis-Williams and Dowson suggested that enter- 
ing dark caves would produce hallucinations similar to those experienced in the harshest 
of experimental sensory deprivation experiments of the 1950s. Walking or crawling into a 
dark cave, perhaps a wet and chilly one, while carrying a torch is not analogous to the con- 
ditions of experimental sensory deprivation, however. In surveying more than a thousand 
references to the experiences of speleologists, Helvenston and I were unable to find any true 
(as opposed to fictional) account of visual hallucinatory experiences as reported by them. 
Indeed, the only such accounts were reported by people who had taken LSD and then 
attempted to explore a cave! The biography of Robert de Joly, a famous French speleologist 
who spent his life exploring caves, revealed an experience in which he stumbled into some 
cave areas high in carbon dioxide (COz) and developed a severe headache lasting twenty- 
four hours. As we will see later (and see Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 43-44), the symp- 
toms of CO, poisoning include severe headache, dizziness, clumsiness, coma, and death. 
de Joly never reported having experienced hallucinations. Another speleologist reported 
that some cavers ‘hear voices of other cavers they are certain are nearby’, but, upon reflection, 
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they realise the voices are not ‘real’. It seems highly unlikely that Palaeolithic artists ever 
experienced visual hallucinations as a result of simply being in the cave (ibid.: 45). 

Some scholars have suggested that Upper Palaeolithic cave art might have been inspired 
by oxygen deprivation. This could have occurred in at least two ways — the first of which 
would include inhaling CO, buildup in the deeper recesses of the cave (see Helvenston and 
Bahn 2005, chapter 5, for more detail), but as speleologists who are familiar with ‘foul 
air’ know, hallucinations are not likely. The second process of oxygen deprivation could 
occur by inhaling smoke directly from a nearby fire, but hypoxia from smoke inhalation 
would not have produced hallucinations because it actually results in dizziness, confusion, 
seizures, and/or a temporary cessation of brain activity and coma — even if the deprivation is 
transient. Moreover, serious damage from smoke inhalation caused by fires would produce 
carbon monoxide poisoning, the symptoms of which include headache, nausea, vomiting, 
confusion, fainting, seizures, coma, and death (ibid.: 36). In short, smoke inhalation would 
have sickened or killed people, and CO2 is not a hallucinogen (see also Delluc 2006: 
84-99). 

Ina singularly enthusiastic review of Lewis-Williams’s book The Mind in the Cave, Clottes 
(2002) endorsed and approved that author’s speculations concerning the use of CO, in de- 
corated caves as a means of inducing altered states of consciousness. These speculations 
are totally ill founded and should be firmly rebuffed before they spread any further. I 
cannot resist pointing out that all the proponents of this hypothesis had to do was to 
search Google under “CO ’ to find hundreds of reader-friendly references that would have 
proven them hopelessly wrong. Because they utterly failed to carry out even this simple 
search, one can only conclude that such shoddy scholarship has no place in any scientific 
discipline. 

In The Mind in the Cave, Lewis-Williams stated that the [Lascaux] ‘Shaft is characterised 
by a very high content of naturally produced carbon dioxide.’ The CO, is pumped out 
today, he adds, but it is still noticeable at the bottom of the shaft. ‘Did, we may wonder, this 
high concentration of CO2 induce altered states in prehistoric people?’ (Lewis-Williams, 
2002: 305). The reader will recall that Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988), in their ‘three 
stages of trance’ model, suggested that shamanic altered states of consciousness, in which 
individuals hallucinated, inspired most Palaeolithic cave art. Although Lewis-Williams did 
not refer to the actual concentration of CO; in the shaft, it is about 6 per cent (J. Brunet, 
personal communication). As we will see, even though this is a high concentration that is 
considered within the toxic range, it does not produce hallucinations, but a variety of other 
highly unpleasant signs and symptoms instead. 

Speleologists know a great deal about the effects of CO2 poisoning, so let us begin 
by examining, in some detail, what they have to say about ‘foul air’. A simple review of 
the following findings should put Clottes’s and Lewis-Williams’s suppositions that high 
concentrations of CO2 produce ASCs and hallucinations to rest for all time (Helvenston and 
Bahn 2006b: 61-63). 

For example, in a paper published in the twenty-second biennial Australian Speleological 
Federation Conference Proceedings in 1999, speleologist Garry K. Smith notes that a cave 
atmosphere containing more than 0.5 per cent CO, and/or less than 18 per cent oxygen 
by volume is considered ‘foul air’. For comparison’s sake, it should be noted that the normal 
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concentration of CO2 in the atmosphere is 0.03 per cent, whereas the concentration of 
oxygen is about 21 per cent. Smith adds that a caver’s first experience with foul air is a 
hazardous and frightening one, because there is typically no smell or visual sign associated 
with it and the first signs are increased pulse and breathing rates. Higher concentrations 
of CO, lead to severe headaches, dizziness, clumsiness, and even death. Experienced foul- 
air cavers may notice a dry acidic taste in their mouth, of which the average caver may 
be unaware (Smith 1999). Note that Smith does not refer to any sort of altered state of 
consciousness as that term is understood by proponents of the ‘three stages of trance’ model. 
Severe headache, clumsiness, coma, and death do not qualify as ASCs, and are simply not 
conducive to spending hours painting cave walls (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 71-72)! 

A summary of the effects of increasing levels of CO2 by Smith reveals that at prolonged 
exposure to 2 per cent COz, respiration increases by 1.5 times and headache occurs after 
several hours of exposure. At a concentration of 4 per cent COz, respiration is increased 
threefold, accompanied by throbbing headache with flushed face, nausea, and sweating. At 
a concentration of 7 to 10 per cent CO, there is mental deterioration, increased rate and 
volume of breathing, accelerated pulse rate, and diminished ability to maintain attention. 
This specific level of CO, is intolerable for more than a few minutes, and there is violent 
respiratory distress. These guidelines, by which committed speleologists gauge the dangers 
of heightened concentrations of COz, indicate that, at a concentration of 6 per cent CO2 
in the Lascaux Shaft, a Palaeolithic artist would have become violently ill within a few 
minutes and been unable to do anything but attempt to make a hasty retreat! 

As levels of CO2 increase above 10 per cent, there is unconsciousness within minutes, 
spasmodic, neuromuscular twitching and convulsions, followed by death (Smith 1999). 
This summary of data used by speleologists certainly fails to support any claims regarding 
hallucinations and ASCs produced by CO, toxicity. Moreover, there is a vast experimental 
literature that studies the empirical effects of CO on human behaviour and physiology, all 
of which parallels and supports these findings. There are numerous other studies of acute 
CO> exposures (for instance, Schaefer 1963; Busby 1968), but in none of them are there 
any reported hallucinations (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 72). What can we conclude from 
these empirical studies? The most prominent symptoms of CO2 poisoning (CO2 > 7.5%) 
are an almost overwhelming dyspnea, dizziness, and severe headache (NIOSH 1976), but 
no hallucinations. These symptoms are not equivalent to altered states of consciousness, 
primarily because they are evidence of toxic, irreversible brain damage and a prelude to 
actual, not ‘metaphorical’ death. It is difficult to see how any rational person, when presented 
with the evidence cited above, would continue to speculate that high concentrations of COz 
led to ASCs in which individuals experienced hallucinations that inspired Palaeolithic cave 
art — yet Clottes (2002) even sees the mortal levels of CO in the Lascaux Shaft as a link 
to the theme of death which he believes is present there. 

In conclusion, I feel it necessary to spell out some indisputable facts in the simplest terms 
so that nobody can misunderstand them in the future: (1) The evidence cited from Clottes’s 
sources reveals that caves are not a hallucinogenic milieu, with only very rare instances of 
actual hallucinations occurring, although other visual abnormalities such as ‘after images’ 
do occur. (2) Virtually all the experiences of visual hallucinations in caves are directly 
linked to extreme exhaustion, and not to the caves per se. (3) Even under conditions of 
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extreme fatigue, such experiences in caves are extremely rare. (4) CO2 does not produce 
hallucinations. 

In a review of an utterly uncritical book about the shamanic obsession in archaeology, 
Lewis-Williams (2003b: 95) declared that ‘with a bit of luck, [the book] may be a prelude 
to some more cries of “mea culpa”.’ I fervently share the hope that some of those who 
promulgated serious errors of fact and interpretation will indeed acknowledge that they 
have been mistaken on some points, and issue some ‘mea culpas’ — for example, about caves 
being a hallucinogenic milieu — but, in view of their long record of shifting goalposts and 
ducking and weaving, I sadly doubt that they will ever do the honourable thing, preferring 
instead to remain stubbornly and ineluctably ‘trance-fixed’. Indeed, in his most recent book, 
Clottes has once again insisted that being underground could have led to hallucinations 
(2008: 25) and that CO2 may cause hallucinations (2008: 121)! It is difficult to know how 
to react to such blatant ignoring of scientific fact. This is such an enormous open goal — 
indeed, the goalkeeper seems to have abandoned his post and chosen to ignore the ball. 
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4. The emperor’s new clothes II: 
fashion disasters 


When any model becomes an Idol its advocates begin to act like priests and inquisitors. 
Robert Wilson, cited by White (2000: 42) 


As we have just seen, all the neuropsychological data used to support the ‘shamanic theory’ 
are outdated, distorted, or simply false. So eloquent and persuasive were some of the 
writings, so alluring was the chance of ‘reading’ some ancient rock art, however, that 
numerous people adopted the theory’s claims quite unquestioningly — all fads have their 
zealots, adept at leaping onto passing bandwagons. 

The other class of evidence used to support the ‘shamanism sham’ was ethnography, 
particularly in southern Africa and California, and this too was used in an outrageously 
selective and distorted fashion in both places, as we shall see shortly. Eventually, virtually 
every rock art corpus in the world was dragged under the same umbrella (as was some 
mural art, such as at Catal Héyiik in Turkey): the result was that world rock art became 
like a packet of M&Ms — they may look different, but they all taste the same. In deriving 
all the imagery from the same shamanic source, there was no longer any chiaroscuro or any 
syncopation. It was like mixing all the paint pots together, and what you get is a sludgy 
brown. 

It was, moreover, an insult not only to the intelligence of readers, but also and above 
all to the intelligence, capabilities, imagination, and creativity of the prehistoric artists. 
This approach seemed to form a part of a recent trend in which every feat of creative 
imagination was deemed to be the effect of some altered brain chemistry or physiological 
failing — the Mona Lisa’s smile has been explained as the result of a bout of asthma; 
Turner’s famous seascapes have been attributed not to his revolutionary vision, but rather 
to an ophthalmological problem; and Mozart’s music arose from his suffering a brain condi- 
tion called Tourette syndrome — and of course, let us not forget that Mozart has inevitably 
been claimed to be a shaman (R. N. Hamayon, personal communication; Helvenston and 
Bahn 2006a: 121)! 

As Pringle (2006: 72) wrote of an earlier scholar, “Wirth’s research had long ago 
abandoned reality and solid ground. It was soaring in a dense, impenetrable fog, no longer 
containing even the slightest fraction of science.’ That is exactly what happened to rock 
art research in many parts of the world, and the perpetrators’ need to credit the claims of 
their cherished theory simply beggars belief. It is time, therefore, to force ourselves to wade 
through this great pile of dogma. 
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Fig. 46. Petroglyph of bear at Malyi Bayan Khol, Siberia. 


Central Asia: spot the shaman 
Two of the foremost specialists in Siberian rock art have presented their assessments of 
the situation as it pertains to this heartland of true shamanism (Francfort 2001, 2003, 
2006; Jacobson 2001), and in both cases their findings are devastating to the ‘shamanic 
hypothesis’. As Francfort shows, one fundamental problem is that of defining as precisely as 
possible the criteria that might make it possible to identify shamanistic elements in ancient 
data — criteria which of necessity must come from anthropological or sociological analyses of 
contemporary or historical shamanisms. Even harder is the establishment of rules for trans- 
ferring these criteria from the present to the past, and the very real limits of this approach 
need to be emphasised: ‘[T]he problem of the setting up of archaeological criteria is not that 
easy. We cannot be satisfied with a simple recognition of characteristic features of one hypo- 
thetical standardised referential ethnological shamanism that actually does not exist’ (2001: 
246). Why should a drum — let alone the possible depiction of a drum in rock art — always 
be shamanic, even in Siberia (Fig. 47)? Neither evidence of drug use or music nor apparent 
images of dancing are sufficient to indicate shamanism, especially as not all such criteria 
are accepted as ‘shamanic’ by ethnologists. As is clearly shown, the problems are so huge, 
and the lack of precision so acute, that one should really limit oneself to descriptions such 
as ‘of shamanic type’. For Francfort, therefore, the ‘trance theory’ is a non-explanation. 
Jacobson (2001) reaches very similar conclusions by focusing on the abundance of rock 
art in one part of Mongolia. She too finds it extremely problematic to find attributes that 
are necessarily related to shamanic practices, and observes that to make the leap from 
historic evidence to prehistoric images requires that one must ‘ignore the most fundamental 
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Fig. 47. Petroglyphs at high Oglakhty, Siberia; the figure at right is commonly interpreted as playing a drum, and 
therefore as a shaman. 


cautions of a researcher and take on the purpose of a poet’ (ibid.: 279). There are no definite 
representations of artifacts or of symbolic elements that can be linked to shamanism; and ‘if 
there are signs indicative of hallucinatory states within the rock art... or if there are signs 
of the process of going-into-trance, I do not know what they would be’ (ibid.: 289). Any 
claims that the motifs might be references to a shamanic realm and to shamanic activities 
are ‘too speculative to be convincing’. Her conclusion is unequivocal: ‘Where, then, are 
the shamans? ...I do not think we see any; or, at the least, we see no clear signs of that 
figure... within the great North Asian tradition of prehistoric art, it is not possible to make 
a case for the existence of shamans, or of shamanism’ (ibid.: 290-91). 

Once again, it is crystal clear that we simply cannot discriminate between shamanic and 
non-shamanic images, and if we cannot do so in Siberia, then how can we possibly do so 
elsewhere? Proponents of the ‘shamanic reading’ of rock art have claimed, however, to see it 
all over the world; naturally, this is because their definitions of shaman, shamanism, trance, 
and so forth are so vague and all-inclusive that practically anything can be and is ascribed to 
this category. Indeed, as Francfort (2001: 250) reminds us, very few ancient arts anywhere 
in the world could ‘escape the universal trance interpretation, including Romanesque and 
Baroque’; and (2003: 204) if Champollion had not been able to decipher the hieroglyphics 
of ancient Egypt its iconography could likewise indicate generalised shamanism; but some 
religions encompass ‘what appears to be a broad spectrum of various “altered states of 
consciousness” whose social and artistic manifestations are not shamanic in the slightest.’ In 
short, some arts known to be non-shamanic display features crucial to the proposed theory, 
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Fig. 48. Elspeth Parry with huge male figure on the ceiling of Silozwane shelter, Zimbabwe. 


whereas some ‘altered states of consciousness’ in a religious context have nothing to do 
with shamanism. Where does that leave the theory? 
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Siberia may be the heartland of true shamanism, but it is South Africa which became 
the heartland of this latest manifestation of the theory of ‘shamanism in rock art’. This is 
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somewhat ironic, as Eliade, having presented shamanism as being universal, recognised in 
his conclusion that he had omitted to take Africa into consideration (Hamayon 2006: 19)! 
Equally ironic is the fact that geometric motifs — which, as we have seen, are so crucial 
to the neuropsychological basis of the theory — are almost absent in the rock art of the 
Drakensberg, Matobo, and Brandberg (Le Quellec 2004: 178; see also Helvenston and 
Bahn 2006a: 113). 

Unfortunately, the approach was founded not only on a spurious neurophysiological 
model (as shown in Chapter 3) but also on a very idiosyncratic reading of the very sparse 
written ethnographic testimony available from the region, as well as largely irrelevant 
ethnography from modern Kalahari people, who have no tradition or knowledge of rock 
art, and who are far removed in both space and time from the original Bushman artists (see 
Bahn 1998a; Solomon 2006: 91). 

Fortunately, common sense is returning, and Solomon (1997, 1999a, 1999b, 2000, 
2001, 2006, 2008) has adopted a different approach, one that is more akin to the pion- 
eering work of Vinnicombe (1976). She shows clearly and convincingly that the very 
limited recorded statements by the southern San (or /Xam), which have been subjected 
to highly complex and metaphorical interpretation by Lewis-Williams and his followers, 
are amenable to other, clearly more faithful and accurate, interpretations, with substantial 
ethnographic evidence for mythological ancestors, spirits of the dead, and so forth being 
strongly represented in rock art, as was also suggested by the great Harald Pager and 
others. Wilhelm Bleek himself, the man responsible for obtaining most of the written testi- 
mony of the southern San, linked their art primarily to myth, rather than to anything like 
‘shamanism’ or ritual. His voluminous records and transcripts make absolutely no mention 
of ‘trance dances’ and so forth. 

Lewis-Williams’s view of testimony from living San is equally partisan: for example, 
in 1974 he showed copies of rock art to some San, and was very impressed when they 
could recognise the elands and their sex and some seasonal features; but when he showed 
a drawing of a group of three people with an antelope headdress, which he insists are 
‘shamans’, they declared they were spirits of the dead, which contradicted his theory — 
so he concluded (1981: 36), ‘There is... nothing to be gained from asking the !Kung to 
“explain” enigmatic activity groups or conflations; their guesses are no better than ours.’ 
In other words, the San’s affirmations and claims are ‘good’ only when they are usable to 
confirm one’s chosen interpretation, but useless when they contradict it (Le Quellec 2006c: 
276). As we shall see later (p. 113), exactly the same attitude to ethnographic testimony 
was adopted by his principal North American disciple. 

Solomon’s work constitutes a far more respectful and literal acceptance of the words of 
the original San informants than the tortuous metaphorical readings which the ‘shamanic 
theory’ imposed on them. In the same vein, Maggs (1998) shows that Lewis-Williams’s 
metaphorical interpretation of the famous ‘mermaids’ of Eseljagpoort was based on the 
opinion of someone from far to the north with a very different rock art style, whereas 
the testimony that they were ‘water maidens’ from a Bushman folk tale came from a local 
resident (see also Le Quellec 2004: 192-94). There does indeed seem to have been a 
category of creatures, part human and part fish, in the belief system of the local hunter- 
gatherers (see p. 103). Solomon is quite right that a more prominent position needs to be 
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given to mythology in the interpretation of rock art. Likewise, Guenther (cited in Bahn 
1996a) has expressed doubt that all the paintings are ‘religious art’, and senses that purely 
representational, narrative pictures, devoid of ritual and supernatural portent, were also 
present. 

Solomon (1999b) shows clearly that mythology needs to be given particularly serious 
consideration where therianthropes are concerned (see also Le Quellec 2004: 181-84) — 
19th-century San commentators explicitly linked paintings of them to the mythological 
past. Rather than ‘trancers’ or ‘shamans’, such figures are far better understood in relation 
to San myths and beliefs about spirits of the dead. Earlier researchers, including Pager 
and Vinnicombe, had accepted that therianthropes might represent a range of meanings, 
but the ‘shamanists’ see them all as products of hallucinatory visions and altered states 
of consciousness: ‘Even if it could be proven that therianthropic figures originated in 
hallucinatory “integration” of human and animal figures, the fact that San commentators 
related [them] to myth and the First People must surely take analytical precedence. ... The 
attribution of one meaning to entire categories of figures is problematic in this sense, and 
rock art researchers should... pay more attention to the specifics of a motif’s occurrence in 
particular sites, panels and compositions’ (Solomon 1999b: 14). 

As we saw in Chapter 2, Thackeray (1999, 2005a, 2005b) has shown that rock paintings 
depicting human figures bending forwards under an antelope skin, supporting themselves 
with sticks as if quadrupedal — figures which Lewis-Williams inevitably links with altered 
states of consciousness (representing what ‘shamans’ perceived in states of ‘trance’, with 
their own heads and bodies transformed into those of antelope) — instead bear a marked 
resemblance to actual skin costumes seen in a photograph from 1934 in the southern 
Kalahari, showing a person bending forward on two sticks, and covered by the head and 
skin of a horned animal — presumably engaged in some kind of ritual, or perhaps wearing 
a hunting disguise. 

Literal interpretations of rock art are at worst incomplete (Bahn 1998a: 221). Lenssen- 
Erz (1998: 19) puts it another way: animals in all African rock art traditions usually show 
realistic behaviour. Consequently the spectrum of meaning of animals in rock art is likely to 
concentrate on functions that are derived from the zoological characteristics of the species. 
‘This... cannot be denounced by other interpretations, although Lewis-Williams attempts 
to do so.... For him a lion in rock art is not just this biological organism Panthera leo that 
we all know, but exclusively a shaman in trance.’ He adds that the ‘data-phobia’ of many 
interpretive archaeologists has to be overcome: ‘they have built up complex edifices of 
hypotheses from the top of which the factual base is no more in sight — if it ever existed’; 
and he is convinced that the pendulum will soon swing back towards more data-oriented 
research. 

Not only do the proponents of the shamanic theory reject literal interpretations, but they 
are extremely selective in the data they choose to present. For example, as shown by Lenssen- 
Erz (2002: 556) for Namibia, Kinahan (1991) “proved” the shamanistic background of 
the Brandberg rock art by selecting about 50 figures from a frieze, which he had recorded 
incompletely. 0.1% of the figures of the entire rock art corpus of the Brandberg, selected 
from a small area of a single frieze, are used. . . to provide the ultimate understanding of an 
entire cultural tradition which extended over some millennia.’ 
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Lewis-Williams himself (1981: 10) began his analysis of rock art by complaining that 
in his predecessors’ work ‘paintings have been culled from widely scattered areas and 
collated to produce a quite false impression of the content of the art’, but his own study 
was based on the analysis of only about fifty figures or panels from a wide scattering 
of places — twenty from the north Drakensberg (eleven of them from Giant’s Castle), 
eighteen from several sites at Barkley East, seven from Lesotho, and six from elsewhere. 
By 1952 it was known that there were more than 2,000 rock art sites in southern Africa; 
and whereas Lewis-Williams’s 1981 book uses one figure from Ndedema Gorge, Pager’s 
monograph reported 147 sites there, each with from one to hundreds of figures. Currently 
it is estimated that there are more than 15,000 rock art sites in South Africa — and thus 
hundreds of thousands of figures. Therefore, Lewis-Williams made an extreme selection of 
the very few figures that illustrated (but did not prove) his theory, and even from those 
panels he presented only the parts that suited him and left out other features, without ever 
explaining why. In short, he committed the same sin as his predecessors (Le Quellec 2006a: 
60-61). 

Parkington (1989: 24) showed how Lewis-Williams and Dowson extracted a cross- 
hatched motif not only from a larger image that, arguably, resembles a net but also from 
a composition that includes three antelope painted facing the net: “To extract in this way 
seems to deny emphatically any significance in composition and context and to reduce 
irretrievably for the sake of wider application.’ Moreover, Skotnes (1991: 21) considers the 
Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) diagram of entoptics to be ‘[t]he most extraordinary 
example of selective and subjective tracing I have yet found... each of these... is a small 
detail extracted from more complex paintings and engravings and reduced to line drawings.’ 
With regard to their presentation of the famous ‘dying eland panel’ (see Chapter 2, p. 54), 
she adds (ibid.: 22), ‘Again this tracing is extremely misleading. This image is, in fact, a 
partial tracing of a section of a much larger panel. The eland is surrounded by birds and 
figures and a small figure stands, or is positioned on the back of the eland. All these have 
been selectively eliminated from the tracing.’ 

Not only are Lewis-Williams’s selected examples not representative of the whole range 
of material, but his model also does not take into account whether these examples are 
contemporaneous, and chronology is ignored: in his first book (1981: 24) he said that 
his interpretations must be taken to refer only to these paintings of the last two to three 
hundred years and not to others of proven higher antiquity — yet we now know that some 
of the Drakensberg paintings have been dated to more than 2,000 years ago (Le Quellec 
2006a: 61-62). Nor does the theory truly consider whether the conclusions derived from 
the carefully selected examples are truly applicable to all the rock art in southern Africa, 
and the ethnographic data are almost exclusively derived from populations that had long 
been in contact with other African groups as well as European colonists. As Le Quellec 
(2004: 176) put it, it is difficult to project concepts that have been verified for only a small 
number of 19th-century San onto the whole of the Holocene and all of southern Africa. 
One should therefore resist the temptation of an achronological and ahistoric reading of 
rock images. Lewis-Williams thus ignores the possible impact on the art of population 
movements, population contact, and cultural evolution (Riel-Salvatore 2005: 95) — and the 
approach has been called ‘ethnographic analogy gone wild’ (ibid.: 98). 
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As already mentioned earlier, a further fundamental problem is the misuse of the term 
‘shaman’. In the words of Kehoe (2000: 74; emphasis in original), ‘labeling San ritual 
practitioners “shamans” because they officiate at healing rituals called by Western observers 
“trance dance” is playing loose with terms.’ Remarkably few detailed studies of the San testi- 
monies exist, and the received understanding of the materials today is based heavily on the 
highly idiosyncratic reading by Lewis-Williams and other proponents of the hypothesis that 
shamanic religion is the key to their intelligibility (A. Solomon, personal communication). 
Reading the San texts through the lens of Kalahari ethnographies produces similarities 
where they do not necessarily exist. In particular, the specifics of the Lewis-Williams read- 
ing of San testimonies on sorcerers were accepted uncritically by archaeologists with no 
knowledge of these verbal texts and oral literature. The San language is extinct. As Lenssen- 
Erz (in Solomon 2008: 78) put it, ‘In contrast to Lewis-Williams and Dowson’s.. . assertion 
that Southern African rock art is “known ethnographically to depict the imagery of altered 
states of consciousness”, nothing was said by the informants about altered states of con- 
sciousness relating to rock art; there are only mentions of sorcerers... . What we are relying 
upon here is interpretations of cryptic metaphors in enigmatic texts in a language which 
only a few scholars have ever been able to understand.’ 

Lewis-Williams’s interpretation of the 19th-century southern San ethnographies as 
describing ‘trance’ is the linchpin of his entire model. As Solomon has repeatedly shown 
(for instance, 2006: 95), however, it does not hold up to scrutiny on various levels. As 
mentioned earlier, the San testimonies published by Dorothea Bleek contain accounts of 
‘sorcerors’ — but in only one instance are these living people. Most accounts of them clearly 
describe spirits and other beings from the realm of the dead, so the supposed references 
to ‘trance experience’ and the accounts cited by the shamanists as evidence of San ‘trance’ 
actually describe the activities of spirits, and hence the reading of these accounts as hal- 
lucinatory simply cannot be supported (ibid.). Moreover, Lewis-Williams’s reading fails to 
distinguish adequately between living and dead sorcerers, and texts describing the super- 
natural activities of spirits have erroneously been read as accounts of the experiences of 
living ‘shamans’ and healers in trance states (Solomon 1997). 

To give just one example, images in a Drakensberg site that had previously been 
interpreted as depicting female initiation were now reinterpreted as representing a ‘shaman’ 
curing a sick person. Little or nothing could escape the shamanist net (Solomon 2006: 
94). When examined objectively, however, the San accounts of healing in no way match 
those of the Kalahari San — the San cured by ‘snoring’ things out, and none of the healing 
episodes features a trance dance. Probably they involved no ritual performance at all. San 
references to dances are extraordinarily sparse. If a healing trance dance existed and was 
important to the San, it is astonishing that there is no clear mention of it. Healing was done 
by other means, and their dances had nothing to do with it (Solomon 2006: 97). 

Another basic problem is the use of the ‘trance theory’ as an all-encompassing explan- 
ation. For whereas Lewis-Williams (1999: 142) specified that, in his view, the rock art is 
‘complexly and essentially, though not exclusively, shamanistic’, Dowson (1996a: 469, his 
emphasis) believed that ‘Southern African rock art is entirely shamanistic’. At the launch of 
their theory, Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988: 204) called ‘trance’ ‘the most import- 
ant and overriding feature of shamanism’, which, as we have already seen, is totally 
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false — and, in any case, it has no applicability to the Bushman: Lee stated that ‘unlike 
the shaman, who makes contact directly with the spirit world, the Bushman dance per- 
former derives his power from within the social body’, and Katz, who studied their healing 
rites, concluded that ‘there is no priestly caste or shamanistic tradition’ (cited by Le Quellec 
2006a: 45; emphasis in original). 

Another favourite theme of the shamanists was the nosebleed, which for Lewis-Williams 
indicates a ‘trance state’; however, other readings are possible, as the lines ‘emerging’ from 
the noses of human figures or from animal muzzles could just as well represent their breath 
or even the emanation of rain, in the case of the ‘rain animals’. Moreover, of the thirty-nine 
San ritual dances attended by Lorna Marshall, an ethnographer, not one included any 
kind of nosebleed (Le Quellec 2004: 174). In any case, Kalahari trancers do not typically 
bleed from the nose during trance (Katz 1982: 47; Helvenston and Bahn 2006a: 116-17). 
Moreover, nosebleeds are not typical of any form of naturally induced trance, nor are they 
reported for hallucinogen-induced trances as far as I am aware. Nosebleeds are common 
in athletes following vigorous exercise, especially in the summer heat, so some of the 
historical San may have had nosebleeds because of the extremely violent nature of their 
dancing. Solomon (personal communication) interprets the motif in the art as signifying 
being overcome, a sign of impending death. In the Drakensberg ‘dance of blood’, those 
who bled were not skilled healers, but those with ‘weak’ charms, unequal to a confrontation 
with lethal spirits. 

As Skotnes (1991: 17) states with regard to the rock art images, “To say that each and 
every one of these is an expression of the trance state, is to say nothing of value. It has, by 
this stage, the same heuristic impact as the statement that much, if not all, medieval painting 
reflects Christian beliefs.’ Somewhat ironically, Lewis-Williams (1999) himself compared 
his view to that of saying that the art of all cathedrals of Europe is ‘Christian’ — in other 
words, he meant that the social production and consumption of San rock art was essentially, 
or in large measure, ‘shamanistic’: it was associated in various ways with people’s diverse 
experiences of a shamanistic supernatural realm. This is, of course, a false analogy. Where 
cathedrals are concerned, we know what their function was and thus what their art meant 
and how it fitted in. Where prehistoric rock shelters are concerned, we do not know what 
their social functions were or how these changed through time, so imposing a single view 
onto all of their art tells one only about the interpreter, not the artists. A fairer analogy 
would be to take all the art from Western culture, from all contexts, and from all periods 
from late prehistoric through Classical to the present day, and then label it all ‘Christian’ — 
would anyone accept that as valid? 

One of the most baffling aspects of the attempt to explain southern African rock art by the 
‘trance hypothesis’ is that Lewis-Williams and Dowson (1988) relied on a specific ‘three- 
stage’ model which, as we have seen (p. 78), is experienced only following the ingestion 
of three substances, none of which was available in the Old World; yet they ignored 
many indigenous psychoactive substances that were historically documented to have been 
used by the San, and sometimes during healing dances (Helvenston and Bahn 2006a)! 
Lewis-Williams stated (2002a: 141) that the ‘San do not use hallucinogens’ and that they 
induced an altered state of consciousness by intense concentration, prolonged rhythmic 
movement, hyperventilation, and so forth; however, suggestions that dancing alone will 
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lead to vivid visual imagery are not supported by empirical evidence. For example, Lex 
(1979) demonstrated, in her work with ritual dance-induced hypnotic trance, that no 
hallucinations or visions were experienced — instead, people reported a sense of temporal 
distortion, timelessness, strong emotions, ‘unusual sensations’, mystical experiences, and 
pseudo-perceptions, that is, visual illusions. In fact, it is not clear that even most healing 
dancers actually experienced any vivid visions at all (Helvenston and Bahn 2006a: 115). 
Indeed, one respected healer who allowed Katz (1982: 83) to question him in detail 
admitted that he saw nothing in trance and added, ‘It’s a lie that we healers see anything.’ 

Another fundamental flaw that has come to light is the theory’s assumption that there is no 
one left who can shed light on this body of rock art. Disproving the common misconception 
that the southern San were completely destroyed and extinct, Prins (2000) traced numerous 
actual descendants of groups of Drakensberg San, who left Natal in 1879 at the beginning 
of the Zulu War, but who still have strong emotional ties with rock art. Some of them still 
perform duties as magico-religious functionaries, but he found no evidence of ‘shamanism’ 
or even any kind of altered states of consciousness among them that could be related in 
any way to rock art. Instead, they have detailed knowledge of San rainmaking techniques, 
which are highly ritualised. Some of them do experience ‘trance’ and ‘hallucinations’, and 
refer to these states when speaking about the spirit world, but this relates to ritualised spirit 
possession (see below, p. 105) and is not linked to hallucinatory imagery. Rock art, as far 
as they are concerned, has more to do with marking and negotiating boundaries in relation 
to issues of San identity. 

Similarly, Hoff (1997) has encountered people descended from the San, whose elders 
retain an important body of data about water phenomena. To the Khoesan, Great Snakes are 
supernatural beings which really exist in nature: ‘Due to a gap in the ethnographic record 
several authors assumed the Water-animals depicted in the rock art to be hallucinatory 
animals seen only during trance experiences. ... To the Khoekhoen and descendants of the 
/Xam, however, the reality of the Great Snakes goes without saying.’ Prins (2000) also 
found a great deal of reference by his informants to ‘the water people’ as depicted in many 
rock paintings (usually as therianthropes); they maintain that these spirits of their ancestors 
now live under water and that many of them are depicted on rock faces as a type of ancestor 
veneration. Like Hoff, he also encountered frequent reference to other fantastic beings that 
live under water, and it should be noted that for San descendants these are ‘real beings’, 
not something one sees when entering ‘trance’. 

In the words of Skotnes (1991), ‘It is rather ironic that South African rock art researchers 
have often consulted living San of Namibia and Botswana (who do not have a tradition of 
rock art) to the exclusion of those more southern communities who are directly descended 
from the rock artists.’ Moreover, not only was ethnography sought from these unsuitable 
sources, but it was misused as a blanket explanation. As Kriiger (1995) wrote, ‘Even within 
the very small time frame of the 20th century Bushman beliefs vary considerably from epoch 
to epoch, from group to group, and even from individual to individual.’ Skotnes (1991) 
found it ironic that, even as much research is aimed at dispelling the myth of the San as ‘living 
fossils’ — isolated and unchanging relics of a past to which we all once belonged — ‘much 
recent work with southern African rock art is intentionally aimed at the search for uniformity 
and conformity amongst paintings executed by different groups of people separated by vast 
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distances and long periods of time....It is unlikely that most of the paintings we see 
were done more than 2,000 years ago, and that period was characterised by the arrival 
of pastoralists, Iron Age farming communities, missionaries, and European colonists, and 
the accounts by early travellers and explorers stress the differences between groups of 
hunter-gatherers living in different regions’ — the absence of ethnography for the painting 
communities has led to extensive use of studies of Kalahari Kung and the Lloyd/Bleek 
interviews with northern Cape San, none of whom exhibited painting traditions, to explain 
rock art iconography. Just because some similarities exist, you cannot say that ‘a completely 
homogeneous “San cognitive system” can be defined and applied wholesale to any painting 
made by any southern African hunter-gatherer during the last twenty-thousand years... . To 
reduce all art to an epiphenomenon of the trance state has often served to deny other aspects 
of it which are just as much a part of its reality... [there is] a reluctance to consider the 
paintings as art at all.’ They are interpreted ‘as if they were no better, ultimately, than road- 
maps to a certain area of the San soul’. To claim that the whole of southern Africa’s rock 
art was motivated by shamanic practices that remained unchanged from remote prehistory 
to the recent past is ridiculous, and ignores socioeconomic changes, as well as many other 
factors. It is just extrapolating from the present back to the past, and to other areas — the 
most simplistic kind of ethnographic analogy. 

In Solomon’s view, the shamanistic model simply cannot accommodate the extraordinary 
diversity within San rock art. Rather than much or all of the rock art being hallucinat- 
ory in origin, it may be related to multiple contexts of production and understood as 
potentially deriving from multiple sources. As she pointed out (1999a: 52-53), ‘Lewis- 
Williams... acknowledges limited polysemy.... However, since “the meaning of the art” 
has already been defined as “shamanistic”, his analysis is really concerned with shades of 
(shamanistic) meaning, rather than multiple meanings....The argument that the context 
and hence the primary meaning of San art is shamanistic functions as a claim to truth; 
shamanism is proclaimed as verifiably all-encompassing and primary. As such, the model is 
essentially monosemic, although Lewis-Williams allows for constrained polysemy of a lesser 
order at the level of the symbol.’ Similarly, Skotnes (1991) has stated that ‘Lewis-Williams 
might well speak of the “manifold resonances” of the paintings, but his insistence on the 
over-riding centrality of trance, both as subject-matter and originating impetus for all the 
paintings, has nothing so much as the effect of reducing that “manifold resonance” to a 
single repetitive note.’ She is quite right — and, to extend her analogy, one might say that 
the ‘shamanic theory’ completely abandoned melody and variations in favour of rap. 

Almost twenty years ago, a noted South African anthropologist pointed out that the 
‘trance theory’ was largely a ‘guessing game’ which pushed beyond the limits of the available 
evidence and beyond those which are anthropologically plausible (Argyle 1990). Thus, in 
one collection of typical papers on Southern African rock art (see Bahn 1996a), there are 
frequent attempts, through tenuous assumptions and special pleading, to link anything and 
everything in the art with ‘trance’ and ‘hallucinations’ — battle scenes, microdots, zigzags, 
snout ‘thongs and tusks’, shields, hair standing on end, ostriches, and animals, including 
sheep and hippopotamus! As Le Quellec put it (2006a: 69), the theory reduces the art to 
cerebral alchemy provoked by trance, and denies the artists any free, original expression. 
Solomon herself now believes (2001: 171) that the art cannot correctly be described as 
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‘shamanistic’, and her welcome conclusion is that ‘shamanism’ should no longer be seen as 
the explanation for San art, but merely as one possible, unproven interpretation of some of 
their rock art. ‘San rock art research has become a sterile, formulaic, and grandiose exercise 
in fitting data to a hypothesis founded on sand’ (Solomon 2008: 82) — but, thanks to this 
new breed of researcher, there is hope that a firmer foundation can now be restored. 
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Although developed in southern Africa and the United States, the new manifestation of 
the ‘shamanic theory’ was applied willy-nilly to virtually every major body of rock art, 
with an apparent ‘one-size-fits-all’ mentality. This was often inappropriate in the extreme, 
especially in cases in which absolutely no ethnography is available on which to base the 
speculation — for example, in prehistoric Europe (see p. 118), the Bradshaw figures of 
Australia (Michaelsen et al. 2000), rock shelters in Argentina (see Bahn 1998b), and, above 
all, the wealth of rock art in the Sahara. 

As Le Quellec (1999, 2001) explains, the ‘shamanic theory’ really reared its head in 
the Sahara around 1980, but it eventually became quite strident, despite being built on 
absolutely nothing of substance. For example, Soleilhavoup (1998) based himself entirely 
on the speculations of Lewis-Williams and Clottes, including the fictitious ‘three stages of 
trance’. Similarly, in an issue of National Geographic, Coulson (1999: 113) claimed — with 
no justification whatsoever — that some horizontal painted roundhead figures in Algeria 
‘may depict shamanistic out-of-body travel’. 

Le Quellec (2001) has pointed out the marked analogies between this fantasy approach to 
Saharan rock art and the similar obsession with seeking and finding depictions of ‘Martians’ 
in this region: the ignoring of contrary data, the selective presentation of a tiny number of 
examples, the neglect of context, and the cavalier interpretation of motifs as being whatever 
one wishes to see in them — hallucinogenic mushrooms, levitating people, nosebleeds, and 
so forth. He also stresses the fundamental point — linked to the widespread misuse of the 
blanket terms ‘shaman’ and ‘shamanism’ — that in almost the whole of Africa one finds cults 
of passive possession by spirits, which is the very opposite of true shamanism, in which the 
shaman is the master of the spirits (see also Le Quellec 2006a: 50-51). His assessment of 
the ‘shamanic key’ to reading rock art is damning in the extreme: ‘Diluting the motivations 
of rock art into a universal and timeless shamanism cannot be of any use to prehistorians 
who, on the contrary, seek to shed light on the reasons why a particular culture occurred 
in a specific place, a specific time.... Since shamanism is a symbolic system which cannot 
be boiled down to the actions of shamans — even if they were prehistoric painters or 
engravers — it is quite obviously impossible to recognize it simply on the basis of Saharan 
rock art’ (Le Quellec 2001: 153). 

Solomon (2000) makes the same point about the uselessness of universals: ‘[T]here is 
barely an ancient non-western religion that is not shamanic or “shamanistic”.... Altered 
states and “entoptics” are allegedly universals; shamanism apparently was ubiquitous in 
prehistory. Even if the origins of art owed something to hallucinatory experiences, the fact 
remains that universals are essentially uninteresting. They explain nothing, and certainly 
cannot accommodate differentiation and change — surely the backbone of any historical 
account.’ To put it another way, when it constitutes a universal phenomenon, interpretation 
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Fig. 49. Large painted human figure in the shelter of Uan Imlal in the Libyan Sahara. 
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becomes irrelevant — and, in any case, as we have seen, the most basic tenets of this model 
are erroneous; the only possible conclusion is that the so-called shamanistic interpretation 
is totally irrelevant for the knowledge and interpretation of rock art (Martinez Gonzalez 
2003: 10). As Apollinaire said of museums, it paralyses the imagination. 


North America: the Coso Nostra 

As mentioned earlier, the terms shaman and shamanism can arguably be properly applied 
to some parts of North America; but, as Kehoe reminds us (2000), ‘the strong simil- 
arities to Siberian shamanism throughout Subarctic North America... Labrador... and 
Greenland... very likely reflect contacts over the past millennium... the supposition that 
Subarctic shamanism is the survival of Paleolithic religion is contrary to the principle of 
descent with modification that Darwin articulated... the supposition comes from the racist 
premise that non-Western nations are static and unchanging, in contrast to the dynamic 
West.’ 

Unfortunately, the claim is often made (for example, Hedges 1992: 70) that ‘shamanism 
is the religion of all hunting and gathering cultures’, which, as we have seen, is simply not 
true. For example, there is no shamanism at all in Australia, and Steinbring (2001) em- 
phasises that ‘trance’ and ‘ecstasy’ are not found in many cultures known to have produced 
prehistoric and historic rock art. In particular, he shows that among the Northern Algonkian 
Indians — one of the world’s spatially most extensive peoples — ‘formal trance in relation to 
the production of images is unknown.’ Individuals never seek attention. 

In other parts of North America, much rock art has been ascribed to ‘shamanism’ for a 
long time. The Chumash rock art of California has long been suspected of being to some 
extent shamanic, since a first suggestion to that effect in 1910 (Hyder and Lee 2006) — 
many scholars made this proposal, speculating almost entirely on the basis of the art itself, as 
Chumash ethnography contains absolutely no first-hand references to rock art: for example, 
Kroeber linked the art with a Datura cult, Steward and Grant believed that the paintings 
were the work of shamans, but a great deal of assumption was involved. For instance, the 
local religious cult known as the ‘antap was asswmed to have produced rock art and to have 
functions involving rock art, and some rock art sites are asswmed to have been places of power. 
In addition, it is assumed that ceremonies occurred at rock art sites, and that those seeking 
power may have used rock art sites in their quests. Blackburn (1977) and Hedges (1976, 
1987, 1992) equated some of the Chumash motifs with phosphenes. As Hyder and Lee 
wisely state (2006), however, ‘The antiquity of the ‘antap cult has yet to be demonstrated, 
and it is not certain that ‘antap members produced rock art, even if they were shamans. 
Indeed, we cannot be certain the people who produced Chumash rock art were shamans, 
even if the imagery derives from trance and other behavioral experiences associated with 
shamanism. The individual acquisition of power through trance experiences was common 
throughout California. ... Even though rock art symbolism may reflect shamanistic beliefs, 
the source of the imagery does not mean every site was created by shamans or even as the 
result of shamanistic ceremonies.’ 

Hedges (1992: 68) reminds us that in 1958, Baumhoff, Heizer, and Elsasser interpreted 
some ‘abstract’ Nevada petroglyphs as being associated with a spring and hence with native 
curing-doctors (‘shamans’), although four years later they rejected this view in favour of 
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a hunting magic hypothesis. He also noted (1982: 6), ‘In Texas, Newcomb suggests a 
relationship between rock art and the prehistoric mescal bean cult of the lower Pecos River. 
In this instance, the association is suggested by parallels between the historic mescal bean 
cult of the area and the paraphernalia and body painting shown in the prehistoric art, but 
no ethnographic evidence exists to confirm such an association.’ 

Kirkland and Newcomb (1967) did indeed interpret the Lower Pecos River rock art 
of Texas in the context of a shamanistic society that was completely hypothetical because 
of this virtual absence of ethnographic information on the inhabitants of the region — 
hence later researchers had to draw on ethnographies of groups spatially removed from 
this area and apply this information to the Pecos pictographs. Newcomb interpreted 167 
of the Pecos River Style anthropomorphs as ‘shamans’, and this approach was subsequently 
expanded to include shamanic flight, animal familiars, visionary imagery, power animals, 
and even depictions of hallucinogenic plants (Boyd and Dering 1996). It is worth noting 
that the staff-like object which Boyd and Dering see as the fruit of Datura has also been 
interpreted as a gourd rattle or as a prickly-pear pouch — and yet they refer (ibid.: 268) 
to the motif which ‘ we have identified as Datura’. In the ‘shamanic hypothesis’, one very 
often finds claims of such ‘identifications’ and ‘demonstrations’ which are actually nothing 
more than interpretations or guesses (see also Lorblanchet 2001b, 2006; on Datura use and 
the Pecos, see also Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 91-95). 

The arguments used were also often circular. Quinlan (2001) cites one example of 
a circular argument by Whitley involving shamans and the depiction of mythic beings, 
and Schaafsma (1994: 65) provides a perfect example of the tautology of the shamanic 
theory: ‘The two rock art complexes discussed in this essay are replete with themes that 
appear to portray shamanic trance, metaphorical death, magical flight and transformations. 
Together, they indicate that shamanistic practices lay behind the production of this rock 
art and, in turn, that shamanism played an important role in these societies.’ In other words, 
motifs were simply assumed to be shamanic, from which it was deduced that shamanism 
lay behind the production of this art, and this was confirmed by the shamanic elements 
depicted! Ethnography often contradicted the deductions, however — Schaafsma herself 
(ibid.: 52) cited Whiting as describing ‘shamans’ (actually Paiute sorcerers) bleeding from 
their eyes and nose, but this seemed to have been the result of not using their power and 
therefore not a condition of ‘trance’. 

In the 1970s, several researchers revived the interest in ‘shamanic rock art’ — for example, 
Wellmann (1976) and, above all, Hedges (1975, 1976), who also placed a new emphasis on 
phosphenes (1982). Unfortunately, both researchers based themselves firmly on the work of 
Eliade (‘Mircea Eliade’s classic study provides the basis for any examination of shamanism’ — 
Hedges 1975: 119), as well as on Reichel-Dolmatoff’s study of Tukano culture (see below, 
p. 116), and thus wrongly believed that ‘trance’ was a characteristic of the phenomenon. 
Nevertheless, Hedges (1976) took a perfectly sensible and limited approach: ‘[N]o one but 
the original artist can know the true and precise meaning of a design. But careful study 
combined with a willingness to utilize a broad range of comparative data can provide 
insight into the kinds of things rock art may be trying to say. This paper is based on the 
premise that much of North American rock art is directly related to shamanistic beliefs and 
practices... [but] Shamanism is not the explanation of all rock art. Even in cases where we 
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may suspect that it is the explanation, we can never hope to arrive at a full interpretation.’ 
Their approach was both provisional and speculative: for example, Hedges (1975) also 
interpreted some figures in terms of mythology, whereas Wellmann (1976: 102) pointed 
out that ‘Campbell Grant has viewed the bird-headed men of Canyon de Chelly as actors 
in a turkey cult. He may well be correct, for the bird motif is not the exclusive prerogative 
of the shaman.’ 

Subsequently, however, the ‘shamanic approach’ was taken to extremes, especially in 
western North America, and above all in California’s Coso Range, through the uncritical 
application of the southern African version of the theory, inevitably including the mandatory 
emphasis on ‘trance’ and a similarly idiosyncratic, tortuous, and metaphorical reading of 
ethnographic texts. The adopted position is so extreme that, according to Whitley et al. 
(1999: 22), ‘entoptic images are neurological products of shamans’ trances’ — so, apparently, 
only shamans see entoptics, and hence if entoptic images occur in rock art, that rock art 
must have been made by shamans! 

As in southern Africa, previous, more literal interpretations of rock art such as ‘hunting 
magic’ were now treated with utter disdain by proponents of the theory (see Quinlan 
2001). Matheny et al. (1997), however, showed that, even if hunting magic may not be a 
valid interpretation, portrayals of animals in North American rock art (like those in Africa, 
discussed in the previous sections) nevertheless reflect a profound knowledge of animal 
behaviour and ethology. Moreover, as we shall see in Chapter 5 (pp. 143, 149), much 
Coso imagery is concentrated at entrances to gorges with hunting blinds; hunting scenes 
are plentiful among Coso depictions; and Heizer and Baumhoff found that many rock art 
sites in Nevada and eastern California are located along migratory game trails, in narrow 
draws leading to watering places, and near hunting blinds: ‘Given the range of bighorn 
sheep depictions, we do not believe it is reasonable to conclude that all of them originated 
in visions resulting from shamanistic activity related to weather control or from initiation 
rituals... . Whitley’s (1992) interpretation does not seem particularly helpful in explaining 
the origin of communal hunt depictions... it is important to remain open to multiple 
interpretations of rock art, rather than allow the monolithic hunting magic interpretation 
to be replaced by an equally monolithic interpretation involving a particular shamanistic 
practice’ (ibid.: 97) (Fig. 50). 

There is clearly a huge variety of factors behind North American rock art: for example, 
testimony from British Columbia says that ‘paintings were occasionally made to ward off 
disaster foreseen in a dream. Paintings of guardian spirits were painted near camps or 
overlooking walking routes, to deflect enemies or evil. Some paintings were historical 
records, for example, at sites of battles....Sooner or later all adults achieved the spirit 
quest, but few went on to become professional shamans. It may seem trivial to insist that 
the initiation of children is not shamanism’ (Layton 2007: 50-51). 

Nevertheless, some proponents of the ‘shamanic theory’ were supremely confident of the 
truth of their view. For example, as we saw in Chapter 2 (p. 56), Whitley simply denied 
that the rock art depicted myths. Similarly, Turpin (1994: vi) wrote that the ‘conference 
participants concluded that the once-controversial issue of the shamanistic origins of rock 
art imagery had clearly been resolved, an assumption that gains support from the emergence 
of a new school — one devoted to demonstrating that shamanism is not the root of al/ rock 
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art’: so apparently she believed that it is—or at least that shamanism as the source of much 
rock art is now a given, a rock-solid fact that must not and cannot be challenged. More 
recently she has claimed that opponents of her cherished shamanism theory are shouting it 
off the stage for want of better ideas — but this is rather like insisting that it was better to 
have crossed the Atlantic on the Titanic than on less ambitious or pretentious vessels! 

As Oliver and Hyder remind us (1983: 52), ‘We must be careful that our approach to 
understanding the meaning of rock art does not predetermine the outcome of our research’ — 
a warning that clearly was totally ignored by the theory’s supporters. To put it another way, 
‘When an uninformed researcher begins with a set of entrenched ideas ethnography may 
be distorted by the bias. Advancing an interpretation too vigorously may lead one to find 
limited evidence in the most obscure sources and then enhance upon it with supposition 
rather than fact’ (Rafter 2006: 384). This is precisely what occurred in North America, as 
we shall now see. 

Quinlan (2001) has shown how the ‘new’ shamanic approach to North American rock 
art primarily involved a search through ethnographic texts in a determined attempt to find 
supporting material exclusively for that one theory, but, as in southern Africa (discussed 
earlier in this chapter), there are many fundamental problems with the use of ethnography, 
written down in the early 20th century, to develop archaeological hypotheses — the culture 
of historic groups was clearly profoundly modified by the arrival of whites, and many 
groups moved away, or were removed, from their traditional territories. At best these 
ethnographies go back to grandparents, or information dating back to the 19th century, so 
one cannot assume that they are representative of pre-white aboriginal cultures, and they 
are unlikely to shed light on the cultural role of rock art prior to white occupation. One 
cannot assume that modern attitudes to, and interpretations of, rock art are those of the 
original makers and users. 

It is no coincidence that earlier researchers tended to refrain from general interpreta- 
tion because of the lack of a specific ethnography concerning rock art in western North 
America; they drew on general theory precisely because of the silence of the available 
ethnographies on rock art. Whitley, in contrast (e.g., 1994; Whitley et al. 1999), claimed 
to have found overwhelming evidence in the existing ethnographic texts to support his 
shamanic theory. As Quinlan (2001: 197) put it, one of his ‘preferred textual strategies is 
to provide long lists of citations, either cited in the text or in the form of extensive tables, 
usually accompanied by minimal discussion of their content.... As Hedges (2001) points 
out, quite often a number of the references cited are not relevant and they seem to be 
quoted to create a misleading impression of considerable evidence for the propositions they 
accompany.’ Like Hedges (2001) and Quinlan (2000, 2001), I too have been astounded, 
on checking some of Whitley’s citations, to find either no mention of rock art at all or that 
the information given is somewhat different from what Whitley seems to read into it. It 
is therefore supremely ironic that Whitley, as Quinlan (2001: 197) reminds us, ‘routinely 
directs charges of poor scholarship at those who point out problems with his shamanizing 
treatises.’ 

Quinlan (2001) and Hedges (2001) give many specific examples of this phenomenon — 
and see Helvenston and Bahn (2005, chapter 7) for a detailed survey, including instances 
of misquotation, distortion, deliberate disinformation, and omission. Overall, Whitley has 
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Fig. 50. Geometric petroglyphs in Brownstone Canyon, Nevada. 
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a tendency to find a minor mention in ethnographic literature and then generalise to 
neighbouring groups (for instance, from the Columbia Plateau to other regions); but his 
ethnographic examples are rarely clear-cut or explicit, despite being presented en masse to 
impress the reader with quantity, if not quality, and his reading of them reveals a somewhat 
freewheeling, imaginative, or inaccurate overinterpretation. They are always presented as 
if they support his views, but, more often that not, this is not the case. Interested readers 
should always read the primary documents, and double-check them, rather than rely on 
Whitley’s account of them. 

Time has not improved matters. In a recent article, Whitley (2006) presented a whole 
series of misrepresentations and mischaracterisations of the work of Helvenston and myself, 
as we subsequently explained in some detail (Helvenston and Bahn 2007). I shall return 
to such distortions later (p. 128). What is relevant here is that, once again, to support 
his view Whitley cited some rather obscure references (by Barbara MacLeod) which, he 
claimed, ‘document experiments that recorded the effects of sensory deprivation in dark- 
zone caves, without the use of hallucinogens, stimulants or depressants of any kind... these 
papers... demonstrate that sensory deprivation in dark-zone caves leads to hallucinatory 
experiences, and that these progress through the three stages that are a component of 
[the shamanic] model’. He also criticised us for our ignorance of these important sources! 
When we read the papers in question, and indeed contacted MacLeod herself, it was no 
surprise to find (Helvenston and Bahn 2007) that his claim about the three stages was 
simply untrue: the only visual imagery reportedly experienced by MacLeod was coloured 
geometric figures (i.e., stage 1 of the model) in response to auditory stimulation. She also 
assured us, ‘I agree completely that a person would not just walk into a cave and start to 
hallucinate, which seems totally impossible.’ Her own experiments involved years of prior 
psychedelic experience. In short, as usual, the references presented by Whitley in no way 
say what he claimed, and he completely misrepresents MacLeod’s published work. 

Regarding his ethnographic sources, Whitley (1992: 91) has claimed that ‘all of these 
researchers recorded one fact: that the painted art of the region was created by shamans’ — 
but, as we have seen, the references cited do not say this, for the most part. He also (ibid.) 
takes the word ‘dreams’ to mean visions or hallucinations, and, as usual, a whole range of 
things are assumed to be metaphoric allusions for altered states of consciousness or going 
into trance (entering rocks, swimming underwater, and even sexual intercourse!). As he 
tightly says (ibid: 107), “That a particular corpus of rock art has its origins in shamanism, 
and depicts the visions seen in altered states of consciousness... really tells us very little 
about the symbolic meaning of the art’ — and yet he also claims that ‘vision quests were 
the basis for the creation of the art’. As Kehoe (2000) remarks, New Age romanticism is 
all very well, but the dignity of the North American Indian past is not honoured by the 
substitution of a fake, albeit handsome and heroic image of the vision-questing warrior. 

At the heart of Whitley's shamanic approach was the rock art of the Coso Range, but 
here — just like Lewis-Williams and others in southern Africa (as discussed previously, 
p. 100) — he indulged in what Hedges (2002: 37) has called ‘statistical sleight-of-hand’ 
by an extreme and unrepresentative selection of examples. Indeed, Whitley’s survey of 
Californian rock art omits or misrepresents significant portions of the corpus: the entire 
Coso phenomenon is contained in an area approximately 39 by 43 kilometres; moreover, the 
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core sites in the complex are found in an area only 9 by 11 kilometres in extent. Therefore 
the Coso phenomenon represents between 1.5 and 2.5 per cent of the total extent of the 
Great Basin Tradition — and the core area, from which Whitley draws his examples and 
illustrations, is one tenth of one per cent. Therefore, in describing only Coso rock art, he 
effectively eliminates hundreds of rock art sites and many thousands of petroglyphs from any 
consideration, and totally misrepresents the nature of rock art in the California deserts (ibid.). 

Despite Whitley’s almost exclusive emphasis on the Coso rock art, in fact there is no 
direct linkage between shamanic practices and the production of petroglyphs in the Coso 
or any other area; accounts of rainmaking in the Coso do not allude to rock art in any 
way. Not only did he fail to demonstrate the age of the rock art and hence the relevance of 
the ethnographic information he used, but he also ignored the all-important archaeological 
contexts of the rock art sites. It should go without saying that an interpretation that 
overlooks those contexts is useless, especially when the archaeological evidence simply 
does not support it. As Gilreath’s work (1999, and personal communication) has clearly 
shown, the Coso rock art is often found in mundane, ‘secular’ spaces, not the religious 
contexts which Whitley’s theory would predict. She believes that Whitley misread or 
mischaracterised the ethnographic record and ethnographic use of the Coso region and 
that the chronological contexts in which he placed Coso rock art are confused and weak. 
She is confident that much of the rock art at Coso relates to hunting in a fairly direct way 
and that much of the archaeology there clearly relates to hunting pursuits. To see all the 
bighorn sheep figures as symbols of spirit helpers for Numic rain shamans is a highly suspect 
analogy, as it means that this belief system would have had to be held by numerous and 
varied cultural groups over a huge geographical area (over half of western North America) 
for many thousands of years. 

Hyder and Caloss (2001) show that although Whitley argued that bighorn sheep motifs 
may be linked to a metaphor for shamanic rain making, one can draw equally valid 
alternative interpretations from Shoshone ethnography — such as that dreaming of killing 
a mountain sheep gives the power of doctoring rattlesnake bites or of walking up the 
side of sheer cliffs. So is the bighorn sheep a metaphor for ‘trance’, rain, snake medicine, 
climbing skill, or hunting success? The point is that there is a great deal of variation in the 
ethnographic record. 

In fact, as Monteleone (1998) has stressed, ‘the conjecture that Coso is a ceremonial 
center pivotal to all Western Shoshone and perhaps all Numic speakers [as claimed by 
Whitley] is not supported by either the ethnographic or archaeological record.’ Whitley's 
reduction of the source and function of virtually all far western rock art to representations 
of shamanistic visions is far too simplistic. In contrast (ibid.: 27), the ethnographic record 
from Nevada is very clear and open, with no miscommunication or misinformation between 
informants and ethnologists, and it provides absolutely no support for ‘shamans’ making 
rock art or for altered states of consciousness or the use of hallucinogens, despite Whitley 
using some of it in support of his statements. 

The way that ethnographic information is manipulated is a further crucial factor. In 
an amusingly identical attitude to that of Lewis-Williams towards ethnographic reliability 
(discussed earlier, p. 98), Whitley (1992: 81) claimed that ‘ethnographic accounts simply 
constitute raw data that... must be analyzed and interpreted prior to establishing their 
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inferential meaning... most informants are often not capable of articulating the deeper 
meanings of their customs and beliefs...even if they in fact understand them, which is 
by no means certain.’ But (ibid.: 82) ‘not all ethnographic information concerning rock art 
was metaphorically “disguised”. A small but important portion of the data was expressed 
in terms that should be completely understandable to Euro-American archaeologists’ — in 
other words, if the data fit your theory, take them literally; ifnot, assume that the informants 
were too dim to understand their own culture, and that the data are metaphors for what you 
want them to say! He also made constant leaps from single mentions in the ethnography of 
one place or group to the whole of the rock art being produced by shamans. 

It is hard enough to assess early 20th-century accounts, so how reliable is the testimony 
of living individuals? It may seem politically incorrect today to voice such doubts, but as 
Meighan (1982: 226—27) sensibly put it, ‘In many areas the surviving Indians are part of 
contemporary culture and are too far removed from their native way of life to be reliable 
interpreters of rock art. At least some of the native descendants who claim to be able to 
read and interpret rock art are as ignorant of the subject as the average tourist observer, 
so one cannot believe uncritically everything that is said by Indians any more than we can 
accept uncritically what the scholars and researchers have to say.’ 

In a sobering cautionary tale, Bury (1999) wrote of a Native American who, when asked 
about a rock art panel, began to tell a story and then, laughing, said ‘A white man told me 
that!’ Also, what are the possible effects of our interpretations on native peoples? ‘Those 
who interpret rock art, including investigators exploring shamanism as a model to explain 
rock art, have an ethical responsibility to clearly identify their interpretation as theory or 
personal opinion’ (Bury, ibid.). He stresses how such interpretations run the risk of creating 
new myths for indigenous peoples based on misinformation from anthropologists (see also 
Kehoe [2000], cited earlier). We need truth rather than speculation. Some descendants of 
the rock art’s makers 


are earnestly rediscovering their nearly lost cultural heritage. Our rock art interpretations can become part 
of the fabric of evolving native identity. If we are wrong about shamanism, we may inaccurately contribute 
to a new traditional script. More uncomfortably, we may stand accused of stereotyping someone’s ancestors. 
But how could we be wrong about an interpretation that seems as appealing as shamanism? ... No matter 
how compelling the argument, single model explanations for rock art are likely to be fallible. There are a 
number of reasons why even the most plausible interpretations could be inaccurate. ... The term shaman 
is bankrupt for usefully postulating what might have occurred in a Chumash cave hundreds of years ago 
(Bury 1999). 


Bury’s important conclusion is: ‘Rock art interpretation. .. is fraught with tendencies to 
cross the line into the realm of opinion and belief... . The important question if we interpret 
rock art is, “How honestly do we admit that we speak for ourselves?” 

In ‘speaking for himself’, Whitley shows scant respect for the prehistoric people who 
made this rock art. He has often claimed that, when he uses the term ‘shamanistic’ in 
relation to rock art, he merely means ‘religious’ (so why not, then, simply use the word 
‘religious’ and avoid misusing the term ‘shamanistic’?) — but the very assumption that 
rock art is religious is Eurocentric because, in most early or non-Western societies, there 
is no clear division between the religious and the secular. He ‘ends up by “rationalising” 
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Native American beliefs that cannot be easily accommodated within a Western intellectual 
framework’ (Quinlan 2001: 198). The shamanistic model as a whole implies that hunter- 
gatherers are naturally uncreative and that induced hallucinations are required for them to 
generate an artistic record. The model reduces symbolic behaviour to a simple physiological 
response rather than recognising the intrinsically social nature of symbolic production and 
communication. 

Despite the incredible weakness of the arguments, the fundamental lack of valid ethno- 
graphic (let alone archaeological) support, and the innumerable unwarranted assumptions, 
Loendorf and Douglass (1997) not only claimed that ‘the prevailing belief among rock 
art researchers is that significant numbers of rock art sites in western North America are 
the products of shamans’ but also stated, ‘Many researchers believe that the lion’s share of 
rock art in the world was associated with shamans’ trance states.’ This was a very sad and 
disrespectful state of affairs. As Kehoe (2000: 92) has said, 


[I]Jnterpreting Paleolithic or South African or California Indian rock art to be the record of shamans’ visions 
fails not only in direct proof, but is contradicted in historic instances by actual observances of healers and 
diviners not customarily depicting inner visions on rock faces. Nor can Siberian rock art be connected to 
shamans’ practices in that region. The logic here is conflation of chronological and cultural primitivism, 
ascribing a supposed ‘shamanic culture’ to Paleolithic people twenty thousand or more years ago and to 
contemporary non-Western nations, on the argument that these are all ‘low-technology’ societies. 


One particularly revealing episode occurred a few years ago in the American journal Plains 
Anthropologist, in which Greer and Greer (2003: 106) attempted to test the ‘three-stage’ 
model in Montana: 


[W]e turned to the Neuropsychological Model as presented by Lewis-Williams and Dowson. ... The model 
focuses on identifying kinds of figures drawn during trance [sic] with specific images that occur in trance 
initially established through ethnographic work with the San tribe in South Africa where shamans were 
known to paint particular images [sic].... Further extension of these ideas suggest that drawings made 
during trance tend to be the same forms, drawn in the same sequence, and with minimal cultural variation, 
thus supporting a biological foundation for basic imagery. Such explanation would mean that the model 
is applicable worldwide. Therefore, it was hypothesized that if the Dillinger Cave figures were consistent 
with forms expected to occur during different stages of trance, as outlined in the model, this would add 
support to the shamanistic explanation. 


Furthermore (p. 115), ‘[t]he Neuropsychological Model of Lewis-Williams and Dowson... 
has three components’; the three stages are then presented in some detail. There is absolutely 
no sense of any questioning of the truth or validity of these claims, and it comes as no 
surprise when the Greers conclude (p. 118), ‘Comparing the rock art in Dillinger Cave 
with the basic tenets of the Neuropsychological Model shows that these painted figures 
conform to designs expected during different stages of trance... most, if not all, figures in 
this cave are congruent with an altered state of consciousness.’ Even after it was pointed 
out to them (Kehoe 2004) that neither neuropsychology nor ethnography sustains the 
Lewis-Williams/Dowson model, and that Helvenston and Bahn had refuted it, the Greers 
simply ignored these points (2004) and persisted in proclaiming the validity of their study 
for Dillinger Cave! As we shall see later, there has been an all too frequent tendency by 
proponents of the model simply to ignore inconvenient facts which destroy their beliefs. 
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There seems to be absolutely no interest in delving deeper into the problem, and they are 
perfectly happy with their Holy Grail, but, in the words of Jacques-Lucien Monod (see News 
Science 109, 1976, p. 359), ‘Personal self-satisfaction is the death of the scientist. Collective 
self-satisfaction is the death of the research. It is restlessness, anxiety, dissatisfaction, agony 
of the mind that nourishes science.’ 


Latin America: desperately seeking Eliade 

‘Shamanism’ was not openly applied to much Latin American rock art; however, see Bahn 
(1998b) for one silly example, in which an Argentinian, fresh from a ‘rock art course’ in 
Britain which taught only the shamanic theory, looked at the rock images in a shelter in 
her country, in an area totally bereft of ethnography, and simply declared that the motifs 
were a mixture of entoptic shapes and transforming shamans, as if this were somehow a 
valid contribution to knowledge! 

The usual problems are only too apparent in the model’s applications to the archaeology 
and anthropology of Latin America. As Klein et al. (2001) explain, the researchers chiefly 
responsible for this approach were Furst and Reichel-Dolmatoff, both of whom in turn had 
a great influence on North American rock art researchers — but, inevitably, lurking beyond 
their work was the direct inspiration of Eliade. Consequently, it is no surprise that the 
region is plagued by the typical ‘general failure among shamanists to agree on workable 
definitions of key terms’. Despite the vagueness and unreliability of Eliade’s criteria of 
shamanism, it proved extremely difficult to find it in Latin America — for example, Reichel- 
Dolmatoff s archetypal shaman in Colombia has little in common with the classic Siberian 
shaman described by Eliade (Klein et al. 2001: 213) — so it was simply redefined so that 
it could be found in these regions. New criteria for ‘shamanism’ were created wherever 
Eliade’s model could not be made to work. 

In short, Klein et al. show that art historians in Mesoamerican and Andean studies have 
used vague, multiple, shifting, and contradictory definitions of shamanism that tell us next 
to nothing about the actual systems they try to analyse, whereas Kehoe (2000: 4) states. 
‘The defining characteristics of Siberian/circumnorthern shamans do not occur among 
South American or Australian indigenous healers and diviners’, and she demonstrates (ibid.: 
44-45) how Furst and Reichel-Dolmatoff misused the word ‘shaman’ in Latin America. 
One major difference with true shamanism, for example, is that the Tukano of Colombia, 
like other American groups, make heavy use of hallucinogenic plants, whereas these have 
little or no importance among the Tungus. As Klein et al. (2001) argue, however, even 
this new, spurious criterion of American shamanism is worthless because in the Americas 
the use of hallucinogens is not restricted to, or required by, all ‘shamans’; in some cultures, 
hallucinogenic plants are available to everybody (see also Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 
79-110). 

In the words of Bray (1999: 716), ‘I sometimes feel that shamanism has been taken up 
too enthusiastically by archaeologists with no living subjects to question. I cannot think 
of a single non-perishable artefact used exclusively by shamans.’ Where prehistoric art is 
concerned, he adds (1997) that ‘In Colombia Reichel-Dolmatoff (1988) interprets almost 
every icon in terms of shamanic flights and transformations, though it is not clear how he 


Fig. 51. One of the numerous petroglyph panels at Toro Muerto, Peru. 
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distinguishes between an everyday creature and a “shamanic” one, nor does he explain why 
so many people would want to wear shamanic emblems.’ Once again, we are faced with 
the fundamental problem of our inability to differentiate ‘shamanic’ from ‘non-shamanic’ 
motifs. 

Finally, in recent years, the ‘shamanic approach’ has been brought to bear, quite incon- 
gruously, on the Maya and other such cultures. Graham (1995: 122—27) shows that, in 
Freidel et al.’s book (1994) on the Maya cosmos, the basic model — yet again — was Eliade’s 
paradigm of shamanism, which is ‘severely mentalist, sociologically poorly defined, and 
historically and ideologically incoherent... the authors use data derived from observations 
of modern shamanism both to postulate the existence of and to ramify a prehistoric social 
practice. At what point does modern Maya shamanism as the interpretive base start to lose 
its explanatory power over the ancient Maya? Apparently never.’ In his opinion, the case 
for ancient Maya shamanism ‘has been vastly overstated and underargued’ — words which, 
as we have seen, are equally applicable to every other part of the world. 


Europe: Ice Age follies 

Europe is certainly no exception to this rule. The ‘shamanic’ hypothesis has been applied 
by several researchers to some megalithic art, primarily of Irish passage graves (see Bahn 
1996b), but specialists in this art corpus seem to have little time for the theory: ‘[I]ts 
emergence could have more to do with current fashions in archaeological explanation than 
with the reality of Stone Age life’ (O’Sullivan 1999: 307). The petroglyphs of Scandinavia 
have also had their share of shamanic interpretations, although ‘[t]o connect rock art with 
ideas drawn from the ethnographic present is problematic, often even dubious’ (Helskog 
1999: 91) — another observation that is universally applicable. 

No art corpus was safe, even the most apparently narrative rock images such as those 
of eastern Spain. As Diaz-Andreu (2001) showed, one attempt here (by Jordan Montes) 
was once again directly inspired by the work of Eliade, but, in the total absence of ethno- 
graphy, simply resorted to speculation. The principal efforts to apply the theory to European 
prehistoric art have been seen, however, in the field of Palaeolithic art (Lewis-Williams and 
Dowson 1988; Clottes and Lewis-Williams 1996; Lewis-Williams 2002b). I have already 
set out at some length a few of the many serious objections that can be raised to this 
enterprise (Bahn 1997, 1998a; Bahn and Vertut 1997; Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 110- 
14), as have a wide variety of other specialists (e.g., Hamayon 1997; Demoule 1997; de 
Beaune 1997, 1998; Lorblanchet 2001b, 2006). Indeed it is curious that what Chippindale 
(1999: 116) considers an ‘original and forceful attempt to work with strong ideas’ has not 
been greeted as such by the vast majority of Ice Age art specialists: quite the opposite, in 
fact. Some of the reasons for this can be found in the reviews just cited. Throughout the 
book by Clottes and Lewis-Williams, possibilities are presented as ‘evidence’, then used 
as building blocks for speculation that magically acquires the status of ‘fact’ (Bahn 1997). 
This is a crucial problem for, in the words of Carl Sagan, if we become ‘self-indulgent and 
uncritical, when we confuse hopes and facts, we slide into pseudoscience and superstition’ 
(Sagan 1997: 27). As Hamayon (1997: 65—66, my translation) puts it, the book’s ‘approach 
is devoid of any critical thought: conjectures on one page become, as if by magic, assertions 
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on the next.... I have rarely seen such reductionism, I have rarely seen such simple-minded 
determinism.’ 

De Beaune has pointed out (1998: 214) how surprising it is to find this kind of arbitrary 
and unfalsifiable hypothesis being resurrected only twenty years after Leroi-Gourhan 
showed pretty conclusively that it is a blind alley, a dead end (see also Delluc and Delluc 
2006). Like many other commentators, she shows (de Beaune 1998: 215) that, if the 
criteria used were applied consistently (as in geometric signs, therianthropes, and the like), 
then Greek and Romanesque art must also be shamanic, and that ‘even supposing that 
one could prove the universality of trance, with as many stages as one wants, one would 
not...have proved anything about palaeolithic shamanism.’ Similarly, Diaz-Andreu 
(2001) shows that the shamanic hypothesis, as related to Palaeolithic art, is hard to oppose 
precisely because it consists of a long string of unverifiable conjectures and suggestions. 

Vialou’s assessment (1998, my translation) was equally damning. He rightly referred to 


the unexpected return of generalising ethnographic interpretations like systematic references to magic or 
shamanism....The recourse to shamanism, recently put forward (cf. Clottes J. and Lewis-Williams, D., 
1996) as an interpretation of palaeolithic art, especially parietal, is a perfect illustration of the type of 
external approaches that were in use until the mid-20th century before they were fundamentally called 
into question... . The fragility of these comparisons, which are subjective and arbitrary and subject to the 
vagueness inherent in phenomena of the convergence of geometric forms, could not support the implicit 
parallelism between Bushman art and palaeolithic art and a fortiori between their interpretations. . . . Just 
like the interpretations of long ago which tried to explain palaeolithic art, in a univocal way, in terms of 
propitiatory magic or totemism, this attempt at explanation through shamanism suffers from being totally 
external to the parietal and mobiliary graphic facts. Just as nothing shows that the art was magic, nothing 
shows that it was an expression of shamanism: what is missing is any demonstrative basis for these assertions 
which, all things considered, are nothing more than an invented meaning ascribed to palaeolithic people, 
who are this transformed into Harlequins: the beliefs, rites, and social practices of ‘Primitive’ people from 
the four corners of the world, seen through the prism of 19th-century and 20th-century ethnographies 
and ethnologies, are used as garments, as totally unrealistic patchwork disguises. 


Some of the reviews in academic journals were met with immediate and furious responses 
by the two authors, who always maintain that they have been misunderstood or misquoted, 
although it is odd that everybody seems to have misread them to such an extent — as 
Riel-Salvatore (2005: 96) put it, they have addressed critics ‘generally in a defensive and 
reactionary way’. 

The most striking episode so far was their reaction to an article by Taborin (2000) 
concerning interpretations of Palaeolithic art, which appeared in a popular magazine. In it, 
she stated quite rightly that this theory takes us back to the days of Count Henri Bégouén — 
it is indeed a great leap backward, and is reminiscent of Max Bégouén’s novel Bison of Clay 
(1926), in which the shaman produces the cave art. She also pointed out that if the cave 
wall was, as the theory claims, simply a veil or membrane between our world and that of 
the spirits, then the same has to be true of rocks in the open air and of all the portable 
objects of stone, antler, bone, and ivory which carry identical images during this period. 

Taborin’s innocuous but sceptical assessment of the resurgence of this theory and of its 
simplistic appeal to the media covered just over half a page — but provoked a somewhat 
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longer, furious reply (Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2000) in a magazine which does not 
normally publish responses — an intriguing event. The reply’s content was fairly typical in 
that the authors strive to qualify and moderate some of their claims, such as the insistence 
that their theory is not intended to explain the whole of Palaeolithic art, despite the 
deafening message to the contrary conveyed in the massive media coverage accorded them; 
therianthropes could represent a ‘god of animals’; and, as the reader will recall, Clottes’s 
statement (mentioned previously, pp. 87-88) about the lack of importance of ‘trance’ — 
but what, then, remains of the hypothesis so strongly promoted with such assurance? For 
example, Clottes (in Langaney et al. 1998: 103, my translation) has stated bluntly that 
‘clearly... cave art represents in part the hallucinatory visions of shamans’ — not much 
room for equivocation there. It is stated as a truth, a fact, rather than a tentative hypothesis. 

In view of these ill-founded claims about the European caves, it is rather ironic that, 
in southern Africa, heartland of the ‘new’ theory, ‘deep caves lack evidence of habitation, 
ritual, or image-making. /Xam attitudes to subterranean places as death-linked’ (Solomon 
2008: 74). Indeed, why should the European caves have anything to do with ‘shamanism’? 
As Sauvet (2004: 175-76) pointed out, chthonic gods and celestial and infernal powers are 
universally widespread ideas; nobody would contest that the Magdalenians were religious, 
but a religion that accords an important role to the chthonic world in its cosmogony is 
sufficient to explain the facts — why lumber oneself with such a heavy hypothesis if nothing 
justifies it? 

Following the abbé Glory’s naive and ill-informed adoption of shamanism as an explan- 
ation for some Ice Age art (see Delluc and Delluc 2006), Leroi-Gourhan (1977: 24, my 
translation) spoke of ‘facile equivalences’ between the shamanism of eastern Siberia and 
some Palaeolithic data. ‘But what can one prove with this approach?’ The analogy is 
far too general to be useful. He also rightly said that ‘if we want to let Palaeolithic 
people speak, we need to renounce making them speak an artificial jargon made up of 
Australian, Eskimo or Bantu words pronounced in a European way’ (cited by Le Quellec 
2006a: 44). 

Perrin (1995) aptly describes the belief that the first cave artists were shamans, or 
painted shamans, as ‘pseudo-scientific myths’, and he makes the basic point that all true 
shamanic societies may be hunting societies, but not all hunting societies are shamanic. 
For his part, in response to Kirchner’s (1952) shamanic speculations about Palaeolithic art, 
Patte queried why the artists should have bothered to depict ‘shamans’ when what was 
important was the result of the rite (cited by Le Quellec 2006a: 42). Hence he rightly 
saw therianthropes as far more likely to be mythical beings, as we showed in Chapter 2. 
Inevitably, therianthropes have remained centre stage in the shamanic view of cave art — 
despite the fact that they are so few in number that they can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, two at best, with three of the clearest specimens from one cave (Les Trois Fréres) 
(Bahn and Vertut 1997). Seen in the context of the tens of thousands of images in Ice 
Age art, how can anyone possibly believe that they are key to its understanding? Similarly, 
Lewis-Williams has also focused on what he sees as ‘wounded man’ figures (1997) which he 
sees, with grim inevitability, and on the basis of no evidence whatsoever, as shamans in deep 
trance, symbolic images expressing the spiritual power of a shaman, where, in his view, the 
wounds produced by the ‘spears’ reflect hallucinations of ‘pricking and stabbing’ sensations 
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experienced during shamanistic trance (see Lorblanchet 2006: 114; Helvenston and Bahn 
2005: 96)! There are, however, only three such figures — two in Cougnac and one in Pech 
Merle! 

First, these images are more accurately described as humanoids or anthropomorphs, and 
there is absolutely no indication of their sex. Indeed, at least one of the Cougnac images 
barely deserves the description of humanoid. Second, to claim that the lines associated with 
them are spears or other missiles is extremely tenuous; as mentioned elsewhere (Bahn and 
Vertut 1997: 173), it is very dangerous to make such facile claims, as the lines could indicate 
something either entering or leaving the bodies, and that something is by no means certain 
to be a missile. Third, even if one were to accept the ‘missile’ interpretation, there are many 
possible explanations — myths, perhaps, or sacrifices, or symbolic killings. Finally, even if one 
were to accept Lewis-Williams’s extraordinarily tenuous interpretation, it remains a crucial 
point that this motif is known in only two French caves (although there is an even more 
doubtful ‘pierced humanoid’ in Cosquer Cave), and comprises only three or four images of 
the tens of thousands known from the Ice Age — hardly a predominant theme, therefore, 
and thus, just like therianthropes, one unlikely to tell us very much about the content or 
motivation of the phenomenon of Ice Age art. As we have seen repeatedly, however, one 
of the principal hallmarks of work by the proponents of shamanic interpretations is their 
extreme selectivity of, and focusing on, highly unrepresentative motifs which might suit 
their purpose, while ignoring the masses of images which do not. 

Some years ago, Lorblanchet (1995), following his first experiments in spitting black 
pigment from the mouth (Fig. 52), made the mistake of putting a very tentative hypothesis 
into print about whether manganese dioxide pigment might have been used as a drug. This 
was naturally seized on by Dowson (1998), Mithen, and others as evidence for drug use in 
cave art linked to trance imagery: Dowson, for example, supposed that Palaeolithic artists 
sometimes used manganese oxides to produce black images and implied that manganese 
poisoning might have induced hallucinations; he also simply asserted that in the famous 
spotted horse panel in Pech Merle the dots were entoptic forms, and the fish was a 
metaphor for the sensation of being underwater. He then stated that the panel’s shamanic 
interpretation had been ‘demonstrated’! Lorblanchet has now investigated further (2006: 
109-10), and it is clear that manganese has an effect only after long use and repeated 
contaminations, and the type of hallucinations it produces in no way corresponds to the 
‘three-stage’ model. 

In fact, chronic manganese intoxication is an extremely rare condition and produces a 
Parkinson’s-like syndrome. Hallucinations and visual illusions, delusions, and other neuro- 
psychiatric symptoms occasionally occur, but only after a minimum of six months of 
exposure by inhalation and swallowing of dust (Huang, cited in Helvenston and Bahn 
2005: 45). The first symptoms are often rigidity and trembling, which would render any 
drawing nearly impossible to make, and are clearly recognisable as being pathological. In 
short, the artist would have had to have been chronically exposed to the manganese day in 
and day out, at least five days a week, for six months prior to experiencing hallucinations, 
and the symptoms he would have experienced prior to that would have rendered drawing 
nearly impossible! In one reported case of accidental poisoning over a period of four weeks 
by manganese ingestion, a German patient never experienced hallucinations or delusions. 
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In addition, as a final refutation of Dowson’s fantasy, the fish on the Pech Merle panel was 
not the last motif to be drawn, as was originally thought, but the first, thus preceding the 
alleged ‘entoptics’ (Lorblanchet 2006: 110). 

As for the dots in Pech Merle being ‘entoptics’, this is equally baseless. There are 
numerous ‘dots’ in Palaeolithic cave art, but they are rarely nicely circular (many of those 
in Chauvet were made by slapping the painted palm of the hand against the wall). Others 
in Chauvet are laid out to form animal shapes. The other good examples of dots in cave 
art (other than on the spotted horse panel) are at El Castillo (Spain), where they are strung 
out in a single or double line along one wall of a corridor; and in the Combel gallery in 
Pech Merle there are lots of red dots on the ceiling, in clusters. At the recently discovered 
cave of Frayssinet, there are many dots (primarily black) in the upper cave, in groups or 
rows; in the lower cave, there is a little ‘cloud’ of small black dots, made with a fingertip 
(M. Lorblanchet, personal communication). Even though some of these dots could possibly 
represent a depiction of the experience of phosphenes or simple hallucinations, it is difficult 
to see how one would distinguish the recording of that experience from numerous other 
possible explanations of such dots. Moreover, these are only a few examples of the possible 
depiction of phosphenes from hundreds of caves where no such depictions exist at all. If 
the cave environment is viewed as stimulating the experience of phosphenes, it would seem 
that there should be hundreds of depictions of such figures, rather than only a tiny handful 
(Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 60). 

As pointed out elsewhere (Bahn 1997), the ‘new’ theory was eminently malleable, in 
a ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ fashion. For example, in an interview in the magazine 
Notre Histoire (No. 179, July/August 2000, p. 98, my translation), when asked how a 
newly discovered example of Ice Age parietal art with an apparent groundline — a unique 
phenomenon in Ice Age art — could be squared with the theory’s emphasis on ‘floating’ 
figures, Clottes saw no contradiction: ‘So the presence of a possibly floating groundline 
does not weaken our theories which, let me recall, are suggestions and not a totalising and 
systematic doctrinal model.’ One wonders what would ‘weaken’ this theory; it would be 
interesting to learn what factors the authors would accept as disproving the theory, in the 
Popperian sense of progress through invalidation of hypotheses. As far as I am aware, we 
have never been told. 

They firmly rejected theories of hunting magic or fertility magic, but in fact the number 
of therianthropes, or ‘sorcerer’ figures, or even of animals apparently emerging from or 
entering walls, is tiny — a smaller minority even than those which seem to have arrows 
or missiles on them, or than figures of a sexual nature. In the context of the tens of 
thousands of images in Ice Age art, they are utterly insignificant. As always, generalising 
from a highly selective and unrepresentative set of images ignores an overwhelming array 
of contrary data, or at least data that do not support the theory. One is even tempted 
to put forward the heretical view that, because animals apparently marked with ‘missiles’ 
certainly far outnumber therianthropes or animals emerging from fissures, a theory involving 
sympathetic magic might well account for a greater percentage of Ice Age art, and thus 
constitute a ‘better best fit hypothesis’ than shamanism! In any case, as Diaz-Andreu (2001) 
argued, the authors’ claim to a best-fit hypothesis simply cannot be justified. I shall return 
to this subject later. 


Charge! Run away! 


Fig. 52. Michel Lorblanchet spitting the dots in his replication of Pech Merle’s spotted horse panel (photo M. 
Lorblanchet). 


Charge! Run away! 

As we have seen, some of the theory’s proponents were so eloquent and persuasive, and 
so disproportionate was their visibility in the literature and other media thanks to strategic 
publication (Riel-Salvatore 2005: 96), that many people came to believe that they knew 
what they were talking about and that there was some substance to the idea, and, con- 
sequently, few dared to point out its severe shortcomings. Just because you shout loudly and 
often, however, doesn’t mean that what you say is correct or sensible] Sure enough, the the- 
ory was, at best, confused, shallow, bereft of insight, perfunctory, prosaic, and intellectually 
trite. Speaking for myself, nothing quite prepared me for the jaw-dropping, pinch-yourself 
catastrophe it turned out to be, when I learned more about its supposed evidence. 

As Solomon (2008: 81) noted, ‘For argument Lewis-Williams and Dowson sub- 
stitute complaints that their work is “misunderstood” and criticism “misleading”... 
Defensive evasion and occlusion of debate is standard’ — as we shall see later in this 
chapter, this is ironic, as shamanists consistently misrepresent the views of their critics. 
For a while, ‘[nJo critique seemed sufficient to dent the juggernaut of shamanistic inter- 
pretations’ (Solomon 2006: 94). The shamaniacs usually resorted to ‘simple re-assertion 
and repudiation of other perspectives rather than scholarly consideration of the critiques 
taised.... The possibility that rock art was produced in a variety of contexts and had more 
meanings than shamanic ritual, was not to be countenanced’ (ibid.). When the only tool 
you have is a hammer, then every problem comes to look like a nail — and (to extend the 
metaphor), as the old saying goes, ‘The nail that sticks up will be hammered down.’ 
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At first, there was a lot of hammering down of nails. The Taborin episode mentioned 
previously was merely an early example. In 2001 there appeared a little book in France 
(Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2001) which epitomised many of the shamanists’ more unpleas- 
ant aspects — not least the immediate and hostile reaction to all criticism. Whenever the bars 
of the cage which the shamanists had built around themselves were rattled, angry growls 
emanated from within. Criticism should surely be taken positively — all critics have a deep 
and abiding love for the medium they criticise, and therefore hate to see it treated badly. 
Critics democratise culture; they are the only real voice the audience has, and some things 
cry out for a damn good criticising. Why should one placidly accept second best without 
trying to get things improved? As White (2000: 42) reminds us, scepticism as a mental 
process and the questions derived from it are central to good scientific practice. 

Not content, however, with responding to critical reviews or even mentions of their 
1996 book on an unprecedented number of occasions, Clottes and Lewis-Williams saw fit 
not only to republish the text of that volume but also to tack on their integrated response 
to all those who had been churlish enough to criticise or question their theory, and even 
to attack those who had not criticised them but had maintained silence on the subject (so 
it seems they agreed with Oscar Wilde that the only thing worse than being talked about 
is not being talked about)! Occasionally, though, the most eloquent comment a critic can 
make is a pointed silence. They appeared (2001: 153) to have been studiously noting every 
single citation of their book, as well as letters received, even including those from cranks — 
‘{lluminés’ — and it is a telling but unsurprising fact that (as they proudly told us, ibid: 221) 
at least two novels had already been based on what was virtually a work of fiction in itself. 

This new little book contained a few surprises — most notably, that they considered some 
of their critics to be irrational (ibid.: 153), thus posing a problem of epistemology; and that 
they had taken the time to count the number of exclamation and question marks used by 
myself, Hamayon, and Taborin in our reviews (so here is another for good measure)! This 
obsession in itself appeared somewhat irrational, to say the least: Lewis-Williams (1999: 
143) even attacked Solomon for using a single exclamation mark! 

The authors seemed to ascribe all negative criticism to either jealousy of a good idea 
or a conservative reaction to a new idea (ibid.: 174) — but ‘to accept new ideas... without 
question is to foster gullibility, to become complacent in our profession or research interests, 
counter to good science’ (White 2000: 42). Elsewhere, Lewis-Williams (1997: 813) even 
claimed that ‘the hostility of some researchers to discussion of altered states is obscurantist.’ 
In addition, they wondered why (ibid: 161), if their work was so absurd, we should 
devote so much space to it. I cannot speak for other reviewers, but one of the most deeply 
rooted instincts in British culture is irreverence, the urge to mock anything that smacks of 
intellectual pretension. Certainly, if they had published their theory in the normal form of a 
paper in a peer-reviewed journal, it would not have merited much attention, being a rehash 
of existing ideas. It was the fact that it was not only published as a glossy coffee-table book 
but also the subject of a massive publicity campaign in press, television, and radio that 
made it imperative to try to correct the imbalance. Its ideas were already being adopted 
quite uncritically — for example, Vieira (1996) claimed that ‘signs’ such as claviforms and 
the ‘butterfly’ signs of Chauvet are depictions of toxic mushrooms or hallucinogenic plants, 
others are magic drums, and handprints represent direct percussion on the cave wall. 
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Laming-Emperaire (1980: 75—76, my translation) once described the dangers and reper- 
cussions of just this kind of useless but popular hypothesis: 


An unverified and unverifiable hypothesis represents both a waste of time on the part of its creator, his 
pupils, his public... and another waste of time for its critics... and finally, after publication, another long 
waste of time, money and intelligence because undemonstrated hypotheses hang around for dozens of years 
in textbooks. They will be read, studied, commented on. The public will be led to believe that something 
is scientific which is anything but. Among specialists from outside the humanities, this will confirm the 
widespread notion that ethnology and archaeology do not have rigorous scientific methods... . It is easy 
to perceive... the desire to demonstrate a hypothesis, rather than discover a truth, to be right rather than 
to be truthful. Here we come close to the domain of pseudo-science, with its taste for the spectacular 
and the unsaid, its passion for controversy, a propensity for taking as demonstrated what has only been 
suggested... . In law an accumulation of presumptions does not constitute a proof... . This accumulation of 
secondary arguments in the illusory hope that their sum-total will constitute a demonstration is extremely 
exasperating. 


Something which Laming-Emperaire could not foresee has happened — not only has the 
theory spread into textbooks and popular works, but, in the age of the Internet, this sort of 
irresponsible drivel leaches quickly into the system, becoming recycled as ‘fact’ in a thousand 
essays and articles. As Gould (2003: 311) put it, ‘The smallest compromise in dumbing 
down by inaccuracy destroys integrity and places an author upon a slippery slope of no 
return. Once ensconced in textbooks, misinformation becomes cocooned and effectively 
permanent because... textbooks copy from previous texts.’ The prehistoric artists deserve 
far better. 

As Clottes and Lewis-Williams rightly said (2001: 154, my translation), ‘the so-called 
“scientific” approach is rarely neutral and objective’; their 1996 book was certainly neither 
of these, nor was its offspring. For example, in their apparent eagerness to brand me as a 
malicious and insulting opponent, they misquoted and mistranslated (p. 158) part of the 
title of my review as ‘dumb brain’, when in fact it was ‘numb brain’, an entirely different 
term derived from my sentence, ‘One’s brain rapidly becomes numb when faced with such 
a barrage of unfounded speculation’ (Bahn 1997: 65). 

Inevitably we were given the usual lecture about pessimism in archaeology and in rock 
art interpretation (ibid.: 176-87). They expressed a belief elsewhere (Lewis-Williams and 
Clottes 1998: 14) that ‘there are professional pessimists. They claim that, in principle, we 
can never know, and they make their living [sic] by attempting to demolish the work of 
others.’ Personally, I know of no one who makes a living in this way in archaeology. In this 
little book, once again, false analogies were used — we are all well aware of the tremendous 
advances which have occurred over the past century or two, but it is noteworthy that all the 
examples they mention are in the ‘hard’ sciences: physics (splitting the atom, space travel), 
chemistry (radiocarbon dating), medicine, astronomy, and so on (ibid.: 179, 182). What 
relevance does this have to finding out the meaning of rock art? Until a time machine is 
invented (and one cannot, of course, rule out that possibility completely), we are unlikely 
to get any closer to the true meanings of prehistoric rock art. They themselves pointed 
out the basic uncertainties in all archaeological deductions — for example, in relation to a 
fireplace and animal bones (ibid.: 182-83); how much more uncertain, therefore, are such 
intangibles as the meanings of images? 
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Lewis-Williams frequently argued (e.g., 1999: 143) that the notion of ‘proof is not 
appropriate in archaeology, but that one can discriminate between competing explanations 
and reject those that are wrong. Why, then, could these authors not accept even the 
slightest suggestion that their theory was wrong? Instead, all such suggestions, even the 
most innocuous, were met with suspicious vehemence. 

The authors emphasised that they were simply presenting us with a conceptual frame- 
work (Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2001: 181); they reiterated their credo about best-fit 
hypotheses (discussed later, p. 133) and listed ‘verifiability’ as one of their criteria for such 
things, yet we still await news of what would serve to disprove the theory in their eyes; 
and they explained at some length their faith in ethnographic analogies. 

Unfortunately, at the same time that they revealed the weakness of this approach, when, 
for example, they stated (ibid.: 184) that Ndedema is in ‘an unquestionably shamanic 
framework’ (see African section earlier in this chapter); and, even worse, they simply quoted 
(ibid.: 214) Whitley’s statement that the art of the American Far West does not depict myths, 
as if this were an established fact rather than one person’s bizarre and unfounded opinion 
(see North American section, earlier in this chapter)! They saw little merit in the sensible 
suggestion that much Palaeolithic art might represent mythology. 

Lewis- Williams (1997: 811) believed that his ‘broadly conceived shamanic explanation’ 
could be applied not just to Palaeolithic art but also to “West European parietal art’ 
as a whole — ‘the making of rock art was largely, but not exclusively, associated with 
institutionalized, ritualized altered states of consciousness, a central feature of shamanism.’ 
He also said (Lewis-Williams and Clottes 1998: 15), ‘Altered states of consciousness are part 
of being human.... What Upper Paleolithic people made of their altered states is another 
question altogether.’ How true — but we cannot know what they made of their altered 
states. 

It is intriguing that the authors themselves denied that artists produced rock art while 
in an altered state of consciousness, although they were willing to accept Sieveking’s 
idiosyncratic speculation that this might apply to the cave of Pergouset (ibid.: 217), an idea 
which Lorblanchet (2001a: 162-63; 2006: 133) finds ‘poetic’ and unsatisfactory for this 
cave’s imagery. Other supporters of the theory, however, have certainly made the unlikely 
claim that art might be produced under these circumstances: for example, ‘Some images 
may have been completed during trance, and others after the trance was completed as a 
record of the experience’ (Loendorf and Douglass 1997: 12). 

If the authors so loathed the reviews that constituted the focus of their protracted 
response, then they can certainly not have been ‘ecstatic’ about Kehoe’s (2000: 94) assess- 
ment of their approach: 


The nineteenth-century comparative method noted that Siberian small nations subsisted primarily on 
reindeer, and archaeological finds indicated that Stone Age Europeans killed quantities of reindeer, 
therefore the Siberians could be living fossils for European Paleolithic research. Siberian nations have 
shamans, therefore this perishable part of their societies could be attributed also to their fossil analogs, 
never mind that no drums or shamans’ costumes, nor any paintings or carvings of these, have been 
discovered in Paleolithic sites. Jean Clottes and David Lewis-Williams...did not invent the hypothesis 
that Paleolithic communities had shamans resembling those in historic Siberia, they merely utilize the 
nineteenth-century comparative method, modifying the nineteenth-century interpretation that Paleolithic 
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art is about hunting magic, to claiming it records shamans’ visions of hunting success. They accept the 
nineteenth-century understanding that their human ‘living fossils’ are Jess evolved than civilized people. 
Neither Clottes nor Lewis-Williams would deny a San or Tungus person an opportunity for higher 
education or political rights; they are not consciously racist, yet they state [that ‘we are dealing with 
the same human species at the same degree of economic evolution’].... What is it but armchair racism 
to declare [that Australian Aborigines, some Indian tribes, the South African Bushmen, and many other 
hunter-gatherers in the 19th century had a social and cultural level of evolution comparable to that of the 
Palaeolithics]. 


The strangest and most striking aspect of the authors’ reaction to criticism was the 
utterly unshaken and apparently unshakeable nature of their belief that they were right. 
They told us (ibid.: 220) that, since publication of their 1996 book, new data had come to 
light which ‘do not run counter to the hypotheses put forward in our book: rather, they 
have reinforced them.’ To which one can only respond ‘Quelle surprise!’, as it is hard to 
imagine any imagery appearing that could possibly weaken their adherence to their chosen 
dogma. A truly scientific approach, however, would take criticism as being useful and food 
for further thought. It is surely a telling fact that almost no other specialist in Ice Age 
art saw any great merit in this theory — and this despite the wide variety of specialities 
and approaches of those few researchers who bothered to review it. Above all, although 
arguments from authority are never satisfactory, it is nevertheless a very significant point 
that André Leroi-Gourhan, who was trained as an ethnologist and who had a profound 
knowledge of true Siberian shamanism as well as an unrivalled knowledge of cave art, 
firmly rejected any kind of linkage of the two phenomena (1977; see also Delluc and 
Delluc 2006), as the authors told us at some length. Why, then, did they feel they knew 
better? Apparently because they believed that their reading of South African ethnography 
plus their neurophysiological model enabled them to place the theory on a surer footing — 
but alas, as we have seen, neither of these holds water. 

Apart from the regrettable waste of paper caused by recycling such a recently published 
text (but see later on, p. 130), their aggrieved and puzzled reaction to criticism, and a 
breathtaking self-assurance that every single critic and every single criticism levelled at 
them was mistaken or malicious, this sad little book, published at what they described 
(Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2001: 168) as ‘the end of our career’, was characterised by a 
desperate need to have the last word in every case. I had never before seen such a systematic 
response to every negative or even silent critic. Of course, it is posterity which will have 
the last word on this theory, and, as I have said elsewhere (2001: 86), I am confident what 
that word will be. 

Some years later, after various texts had appeared (e.g., Helvenston and Bahn 2002, 
2004, 2005) which refuted the entire neuropsychological basis of his theory, Lewis- 
Williams adopted a different tactic. This time he resorted to an ad hominem attack, 
scornfully belittling Helvenston’s qualifications, hinting that she had published nothing 
in her field, claiming that she was ignorant of much research, and in short implying that, 
despite her thirty years as a research and professional clinical neuropsychologist, she knew 
less about neuropsychology than he did (e.g., Lewis-Williams 2004a). This scorn was 
conveyed with an air of lofty disdain, the loquacious and self-congratulatory pleasure of 
a schoolmaster correcting a dim boy’s homework for the amusement of the rest of the 
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class — which seems somewhat ironic, emanating as it does from a professor of archaeology 
who, it will be recalled (Chapter 1, p. 13), is ‘not... trained as a cultural anthropologist 
and not an archaeologist’ (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 69-70). 

Moreover, he made a series of utterly false claims about our texts, which in fact he did 
not seem to have read or at least understood (Helvenston and Bahn 2005: 63); for example, 
he claimed (2004: 109) that ‘Helvenston and Bahn (2002) ignore neurological research on 
geometric visual percepts.’ Had he actually read the 2002 booklet that he claimed to be 
addressing, he would have known that, not only did Helvenston and I not dispute this fact, 
but we also presented pages of evidence in support of the ‘hard wired’ nature of geometric 
figure perception within the human visual cortices, which was elaborated on subsequently 
(Helvenston and Bahn 2004: 90-100; 2005: 8-44, 64-72). Indeed, he devoted his entire 
2004 paper to describing various pathological conditions wherein simple hallucinations 
were experienced, and cited the following authors in support: Bressloff et al. 2001; Burke 
2002; Ffytche 2002; Ffytche and Howard 1999; Ffytche et al. 1998; and Santhouse et al. 
2000. 

Rather like Whitley (see p. 110) and Clottes (see p. 90), therefore, Lewis-Williams 
employed the tactic of presenting an impressive-looking list of obscure sources. Just as 
with Whitley and Clottes, when one actually consults these references, they do not contain 
what is claimed. In this case, none of the sources cited by Lewis-Williams has anything to 
do, except in a highly tangential fashion, with ‘proving’ his ‘three stages’ of trance model 
(e.g., see Le Quellec 2005). In fact, every one of these papers deals with evidence that 
a wide assortment of normal, pathological, and experimental conditions can elicit simple 
hallucinations of geometric figures. None of these authors presents any evidence proving 
the ‘neuropsychological’ model, so why did Lewis-Williams claim that these authors say 
things that they had, in fact, never written? Furthermore, in another paper shortly afterwards 
(2006), he stated, ‘Neuropsychological research has in fact confirmed the validity of the 
three-stage model,’ and cited his own earlier paper (2004) as proof! 

Similarly, he claimed (2006) that Helvenston and Bahn (2002) ignored the evidence 
indicating that specific innate neural substrates in the human brain mediate the perception 
of simple geometric figures as if we (2002: 7-58; 2005: 8-44) had disputed that basic 
neuropsychological finding (established in the 1950s by Penfield, using electrical stimula- 
tion of specific brain areas). In fact, Helvenston believes that it would be impossible to find 
any biologically trained neuropsychologist who is not aware that geometric figure percep- 
tion is ‘hard wired’ into the human visual system. Any recent studies addressing this issue 
are merely expanding on and confirming data that have been known for more than fifty 
years. The basic fact of ‘hard wired’ geometric figure perception is one of the fundamental 
assumptions of the ‘neuropsychological’ model, so it cannot in any way ‘prove’ it, as Lewis- 
Williams alleged. It is simply a fact of the human visual system. Also, the specific pattern 
of trance that underlies the ‘neuropsychological’ model as described by Lewis-Williams and 
Dowson (1988) is produced — as shown earlier (p. 78) — only by the ingestion of LSD, 
psilocybin, or mescaline (Helvenston and Bahn 2002, 2005). 

In short, Lewis-Williams’s reaction to these texts was to make false assertions about their 
content, cite his own work (and that of his followers) in support of himself, cite obscure 
sources which in no way supported him, and then reiterate his false assertions. His followers 
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did exactly the same — (see, for instance, Whitley 2006; or Pearce, cited in Helvenston and 
Bahn 2005: 56-58). One of them (Chippindale 2003) presented absolutely no evidence 
whatsoever to contest or contradict the empirical evidence we had presented. Instead, and 
not unexpectedly, he chose to ‘discount [our] arguments entirely’, simply because one of us 
(yours truly) had been a long-term critic of the model! Naturally, if one cannot argue the 
merits of a theory based on empirical evidence, one can only attack the character of the 
critics under the guise of examining what is euphemistically referred to as the ‘social context’ 
(that is, interviews, books, book reviews, and journal articles) in which they voiced their 
dissent. Shooting the messenger through ad hominem attacks appears to be a characteristic 
and predictable substitute for rational and factual debate by those who resort to this level 
of criticism. 

Moreover, Chippindale (ibid.) even implicitly accepted the fact that we had refuted 
the ‘neuropsychological model’, but he then attempted to argue that the model is not so 
important after all, and that trance can still account for much rock art. The ‘three-stage’ 
model had long been absolutely central to this approach, so if he admits that it has been 
refuted, where does that leave its proponents? One cannot escape the impression that 
Chippindale was desperately clutching at straws by proposing that, despite our refutation 
of the model, trance must still lie behind much rock or cave art — indeed, this idée fixe reveals 
an astonishing, dogged, and stubborn determination to cling to a thoroughly discredited 
theory that is based on faith rather than evidence. 

A different tactic adopted by Lewis-Williams himself in this period was that of raising 
unimportant or meaningless concerns which he then addressed at length as if he was 
correcting a witless moron, thereby avoiding the central issues in contention (see Helvenston 
and Bahn 2005: 70). For example, he (2004b: 404) criticised a paper by Klein et al. (2002) 
in which the authors had argued that the word ‘shamanism’ ‘is, in general, too vague a 
term to be very useful.’ Klein and Stanfield-Mazzi replied to Lewis-Williams in some detail 
(2004: 405-6), noting that he had not mentioned or addressed the broad arguments they 
had discussed. They noted, ‘By insisting that our mission was to attack the work of certain 
scholars, he has managed to avoid discussing the main points of our article.’ Of course, 
this was precisely one of Helvenston’s and my major objections to his so-called review of 
our booklet (see p. 128). Moreover, Klein and Stanfield-Mazzi concluded their response by 
pointing out that Lewis-Williams ‘would have us believe that variations in practice do not 
justify abandoning the word “shamanism.”’ In contrast they ‘continue to insist that it serves 
no heuristic purpose [and that the] careless use of that amorphous concept may actually 
distort our understanding of other peoples, their behaviors, and their beliefs.’ They close 
by noting that ‘the term “shamanism” creates more problems than it solves. This was the 
central point of our article. It is a point that Lewis-Williams appears to have missed.’ 

At least these reactions were some kind of response, even if an extremely poor and 
disappointing one. The final episode in this sorry tale was very different. In 2006, a French 
edition of the earlier (Francfort and Hamayon 2001) volume of papers criticising the theory 
appeared (Lorblanchet et al. 2006) which contained not only translations of the main 2001 
papers, but also some updates and some new articles by French specialists. In other words, 
this was an important and very varied array of critiques of many different aspects of the 
‘shamanic model’ written by eminent rock art specialists from all around the world. 
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In 2007, Clottes and Lewis-Williams issued a second little paperback edition of their 
2001 book (the response to critics), but this time they added a couple of pages at the 
very end (pp. 233-37) which addressed the 2006 volume edited by Lorblanchet et al. 
Basically they simply presented a series of quotes from the papers in an attempt to portray 
all the contributions as malicious and personal attacks — when in fact there is nothing ad 
hominem in the book — and their abrupt conclusion is that the volume is of no importance, 
value, or significance. Clearly they have no answer to any of the many criticisms, and 
they have retreated into a deafening and very eloquent silence, simply continuing to issue 
their erroneous views regardless (see p. 93, Clottes). Similarly, Whitley’s own latest, highly 
idiosyncratic, and somewhat bizarre book (see Nowell 2010) contains no reference (other 
than a simple brushing aside of ‘dissenters’) to any contrary views or critiques of his 
cherished theory — but that is at least a kind of improvement on his previous litany of 
egregious distortions and misrepresentations (Helvenston and Bahn 2007). 

Unfortunately, the damage done by the shamaniacs remains, and continues to spread 
thanks to ill-informed textbooks and the Internet. Indeed, where cave art is concerned, 
the principal danger comes from the fact that most American and British students do not 
have access to, or cannot read, the literature in French or Spanish, and consequently the 
few available books in English become their only source of information about cave art — 
so it is imperative that those few sources should present as factual and objective a picture 
as possible. I fear it will take years to repair the false image that this material is likely to 
produce in gullible or uncritical minds. It is surely pertinent to note that Dowson, one of 
the principal and most extreme disciples, has recently moved away from ‘shamanism’ in 
favour of a form of animism (2007). It is to be hoped that the other hard-core members of 
the sect will also see the light before long. 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, the idea of ‘shamanism’ as being responsible for some rock art is far 
from new, yet the recent manifestation of the theory was constantly presented as an 
intellectual breakthrough. The timing of its resurrection from a well-deserved dormancy 
was no coincidence. Meighan (1982: 226) summed this up perfectly: ‘It is no accident 
that recent years have seen a vast increase in the amount of publication relating rock art to 
various kinds of drug-induced visions. It is our culture that has been intensely interested and 
preoccupied with the drug culture during the past 20 years, and it is out of our own minds 
that the thought comes about prehistoric man’s use of drugs and the possible relationship 
this may have had to rock art.’ 

One of the keystones of the ‘new’ theory was its emphasis on entoptics, on geometric 
elements and so forth, as supposed evidence of ‘trance’ — but although entoptics may indeed 
explain the ultimate origins of a certain number of rock art motifs (Bahn 1998a; Bahn and 
Vertut 1997), they reveal absolutely nothing of the context of the art’s production, let 
alone of its meaning to the people who produced it; they merely establish the not-terribly- 
illuminating fact that the artists had the same nervous system as ourselves. We have also 
seen that it is simply impossible, even in definite shamanic cultures, to identify those 
motifs which are shamanic and those which are not — yet this does not stop researchers 
from interpreting an endless list of motifs as ‘visionary elements’: for example, in northern 


Australia, dots, dashes, ‘flying therianthropes’, and ‘imagery of water’ have all been roped 
into the theory (Chippindale et al. 2000). It would be wise to remember Meighan’s words 
(1982) when, after pointing out that some complex geometrical elements in Guyana rock 
art might well be depictions of fish traps, he warned that such examples ‘should give us 
a certain humility and a reluctance to believe in the first interpretation that pops into our 
head.’ 

The problem is that the ‘trance/shamanic theory’ (or whatever its adherents prefer to call 
it) took on the guise of a kind of faith or sect which had true believers, disciples, followers, 
and a tremendous contempt for ‘unbelievers’ or even sceptics. Ironically, Lewis- Williams 
(1999: 141) declared that ‘a particular theoretical position should not become a religion’, 
but this is precisely what befell his theory: like Christianity, it required making an effort 
on evidence that is insufficient to give even a semblance of proof. It comprised received 
opinion (such as the ‘three stages of trance’ model), distorting stereotypes, and parroted 
slogans; it pitted robot armies against the forces of diversity. With Orwellian fervour, only 
certain acceptable thoughts were mandated. There is little room for dissent in a climate of 
adulation. One might say there was something almost touching about the eagerness of some 
researchers to follow the trend of the moment, moving together with the originality and 
precision of a team of synchronised swimmers. As shown earlier in this chapter, the trance 
theory was a denial of the human spirit — no new thinking was required, and it embodied a 
definition of rock art that freezes a culture. Indeed, the theory essentially presented a single 
explanation for the rock art of all times and places, whereas, as Le Quellec has emphasised 
(2001), prehistory’s main concern is with diversity. The trance theory channelled and 
blunted research for years, both passively, as it was perceived as an attractive bandwagon 
on which to leap and perhaps further one’s career, and actively, as published comments and 
reviews were restricted as far as possible to members of the sect (see Helvenston and Bahn 
2005: 110), and objective assessment was successfully avoided — for instance, it is clear 
that the publishers of Lewis-Williams’s book The Mind in the Cave did not consult either 
a cave art specialist or a neuropsychologist before accepting it for publication, despite the 
crucial importance of doing so (ibid.: 114). At the same time, papers and books which 
did not conform were blocked from publication, critical voices were barred from television 
documentaries (ibid.: 49) and other media outlets, and younger scholars feared to express 
original or contrary thought. The theory thus embodied both monotone and aggression — 
yet there was rather less to it than met the eye. As Dr Johnson said of Sheridan’s influence on 
the English language, ‘Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, to shew light at Calais.’ 

The aggression involved in the phenomenon sometimes went to outrageous lengths. 
The tactic of crying ‘racism’ is the last refuge of the scoundrel, and, regrettably, this charge 
was levelled by some (e.g., Dowson 1996b: 319; Whitley et al. 1999: 17) against those 
who presented literal interpretations of rock art or who dared to contest the shamanic 
reading of ethnography. Ironically, the boot was very much on the other foot, and it is the 
‘shamanists’ who can be seen as patronising neocolonialists (Bahn 1998a: 244); indeed, 
as Kehoe has argued (2000), it is they who represent a racist view of the ‘primitive’. 
Shamanism is not a primitive, universal form of human religion. It could be said that the 
racists are not, as claimed by Whitley, those who are ‘suppressing the voice of the Native 
Americans’ (i.e., those who read American ethnographic sources differently from himself), 
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but those who distort ethnography to their own agenda, feel better able than the original 
informants to explain the supposed ‘metaphors’ in their often obscure words, and who treat 
the producers of rock art as simple, primitive, shamanic peoples. As Kehoe (2000: 72) put 
it, ‘here again is the hoary Western assumption that if you aren’t a literate, city-dwelling 
citizen of a major nation, then you are unsophisticated, emotional, primitive, and unable to 
figure out the difference between dreams, hallucinations, and reality. There’s no room in 
these grand theories for children making pictures to pass the time.’ She called the theory 
an ‘end-of-the-century resurrection of primitivism’. 

Similarly, as Dematté (2004: 15; emphasis in original) says, ‘The message seems to be 
that while “high” civilizations have complex religions and religious iconographies, the 
“primitives” of all times and places have one religion and one iconography. This approach 
leaves no room for appreciating cultural idiosyncrasies and different perspectives on mean- 
ing, since it is rigid in its identification of shamanistic trance as the sole cause for rock art, 
and loose in its definition of “shamanism”, which is confused with mystical aspects inherent 
in many religions.’ 

There may certainly be instances in which ‘shamanism’, or something like it, can provide 
a plausible and appropriate interpretation for some rock art; but it is not, and must not be 
seen as, a universal, lumping together anything and everything under a blanket explanation. 
That is what we were presented with, despite frequent protestations to the contrary. Rarely 
has so much been assumed by so many on the basis of so little. The proponents of the 
theory saw the rock and cave walls as veils or windows — although there was absolutely 
no evidence to support that particular fantasy — but instead they are mirrors which simply 
reflect the imagination and wishes of the interpreters. As Meighan (1982: 226) said, one 
risks looking at rock art and seeing ‘only the reflection of our own thought patterns which 
may or may not have anything to do with what was in the mind of the artists of the past.’ It 
may be true that the human nervous system and mental experiences were the ultimate origin 
of some motifs, but this tells us absolutely nothing about the meaning of the art to the 
people who produced it, or to its social function (Meighan 1982: 227; Martinez Gonzalez 
2003: 10). The visions or feelings of an individual have no anthropological relevance if 
they cannot be articulated with the cultural context in which they developed. The sum total 
of the theory, I am afraid, is that it told us that prehistoric rock art was produced by human 
beings — not exactly a great step forward. 

The saddest fact is that we were offered the shaman hypothesis ‘faute de mieux’ (for 
want of anything better) — that is, because the original meanings of prehistoric rock art are 
lost forever in the absence of the artists, and because the proponents could not think of 
anything better or that fitted more of the evidence (albeit very little of it), we were told 
that we should accept it as the best theory available. This is somewhat analogous to an 
event in Britain in which, for a BBC television series on Jesus (Son of God), modern forensic 
techniques were used to produce a new portrait of Christ by putting a face onto the skull of 
a Jewish man, selected by scientists as ‘typical’, from a Ist-century grave in Israel. Naturally, 
this was a very media-friendly exercise, and made the front pages of all our newspapers 
with the predictable headline ‘Is this the face of Jesus?’ — the Times, for example, stated (27 
March 2001), ‘For two thousand years artists have attempted to capture the appearance of 
this man, but with nothing more than inspiration to go on... this is almost certainly the 


closest representation to the face of Jesus Christ that we shall see.’ As with the shamanism 
theory, one’s reaction is: That may be so, but is this the face of Jesus? No; so why should I be 
impressed? What on earth has this added to our knowledge of him? A ‘best fit’ hypothesis 
is of minimal use if it contains basic inherent flaws. As Le Quellec (2006a: 58) has said, a 
hypothesis that explains a few things well is surely better than one that explains a lot very 
badly. 

As I have stressed in both this book and its predecessor (1998), there is nothing wrong 
with interpretation of rock art or the careful use of ethnography — every time we attach a 
name to a motif or try to figure out which animal is depicted, we are interpreting, and using 
ethnographic parallels. As long as it is made clear that the interpretation is one speculation 
among many, there is no problem. Certainly, it is possible that ‘visions’, dreams, and 
‘hallucinations’ of various types may lie behind some rock art here and there — but we do 
not know which, and we do not know how much of it. This brings us to the fundamental 
problems involved in the misuse of ethnographic information. 

As Trigger (1999: 140-41) said: 


[G]eneralized analogies tend to be down-market versions of universal generalizations, subject to all the 
disabilities that Binford ascribed to analogies. How can ethnographic studies of recent San rock art be 
demonstrated to provide cogent ‘insights into the ancient spiritual world’... including European Palaeo- 
lithic art, except as one example in a cross-cultural study of hunter-gatherer art?... David Clarke... long 
ago warned of the dangers of letting archaeological interpretation degenerate into writing fanciful stories 
about the past. Today it is essential to prevent the same thing from happening to the study of prehistoric 
religion. Invocations of ill-defined social anthropological terms such as shaman, the weakly supported 
supposition of the use of hallucinogens to explain prehistoric ritual or artistic behaviour... may in the 
long run turn out to be little more than reflections of current intellectual fashions. 


This echoes the message of this chapter, and it would seem that Clarke’s warning has 
been widely ignored, judging by the endless fanciful stories with which we are still being 
presented from California to Arnhem Land, and especially in Africa. To give just one among 
countless examples: in a published paper, Wallis (2002) applies the ‘neuropsychological 
model’ to the rock art of northwest Malakula, Melanesia, seeking to make ethnography 
and neuropsychology complementary in his interpretation. In fact, he merely combs the art 
in search of motifs which he can fit to the different stages of the ‘three-stage’ model. This 
kind of misguided and simplistic exercise is (almost literally) ‘connect-the-dots’ prehistory. 

In closing I want again to focus more especially on Palaeolithic cave art. As Perrin 
(1995: 15, my translation) reminds us, assertions have often been made about cave art and 
shamanism ‘but with very little proof’. He cites Lévi-Strauss who, as long ago as 1973, 
wrote: 


One of the most popular interpretations. . . treats the rock paintings left to us by palaeolithic peoples... as 
magical depictions linked to hunting rites. The reasoning goes as follows: present-day primitive peoples 
have hunting rites, which to us often appear devoid of utilitarian value; prehistoric rock paintings, both 
by their abundance and by their location in the deepest part of the caves, seem to us to have no utilitarian 
value; their creators were hunters; so they were used for hunting rites. One only needs to set out this 
implicit set of arguments to realise its inconsistency. Moreover, it is used above all by non-specialists, 
because ethnographers, who have some experience of these primitive peoples... all agree that nothing, in 
observed facts, enable one to formulate any hypothesis about the documents in question. 
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Similarly, Kehoe (2000: 78-79) has stated, “The case of the Maya demonstrates that 
the ambience of caves can be utilized by very disparate societies: there is no necessary 
connection between deep cave art and hunting or cave art and small societies, much less 
cave art and shamans.... Keeping in mind the Maya cave paintings, it would be rash to 
suppose that we can interpret all cave paintings as shamans’ hallucinations.’ Kehoe also 
says (ibid.: 4), ‘An extreme case of applying the term universally is the claim of some 
archaeologists studying rock paintings and engravings that they all were made by shamans 
depicting what they saw “with the interior eye”, in trance or hallucinating. No one has 
documented a shaman — Siberian or similar circumnorthern indigenous person — actually 
making rock art of such visions, and critical thinking asks for direct documentation to 
support the hypothesis.’ 

Where ethnographic analysis is concerned, Bagley (2008: 51-52) presents an extreme 
view: 


I see no role for ethnographic analogy in iconography. Cross-cultural comparisons cannot help us recover 
beliefs....1 do not believe that we have the slightest clue what any of these designs meant to the people 
who made them, and I doubt that we ever will....The argument from ethnographic analogy says for 
example that in a certain nineteenth-century Siberian tribe, an animal companion helps a shaman take 
ecstatic voyages, so [Chinese Neolithic jades] must show a shaman with his animal helper. But this is 
only to assume that all images of men riding on animals are depictions of shamans with their animal 
helpers, which is nonsense... . This conviction licenses calling any artefact or design ‘shamanistic’ without 
furnishing any evidence for shamanism in the society that produced it. 


However, because sloppily used analogies are so popular with the proponents of the 
shamanic view, it is particularly striking how closely their theory and their approach 
resemble those of the late Marija Gimbutas in a different but related domain. Meskell’s 
(2000) comments on Gimbutas are thus perfectly applicable to the ‘trance theory’. She felt 
frustrated that Gimbutas’s theory, despite having become a tired topic, was still appearing 
in new publications; it might have been hoped that endless repetition of the same arguments 
by the proponents would lead to interest in it waning, but the appearance of ‘new’ books, 
along with the rash application of it to more bodies of imagery, erased that hope. One 
might also hope for some kernels of new thought, or a reappraisal of earlier work, but all 
in this timeless topic remained the same: 


I gradually became annoyed at the constant ‘speaking for others’ (‘I will unravel their meaning’) that 
Gimbutas propounded. Not once does she allow for a multiplicity of meanings nor pause to be self- 
reflexive or self-critical in any way about her own privileged position as interpreter...a panoply of 
symbols are direct reflections of a single Mother Goddess across time and space from the Orkneys to 
Estonia. Every symbol signified the goddess — squares, ovals, circles, lozenges, bladder forms, triangles, 
etc. Similarly, every animal was her incarnation.... This leaves very little room for the mundane or any 
other representational schema. .. . There are no surprises here, but one has to ask what are the implications 
for interpolating cultural stasis and blanket homogeneity. In her desire to create a narrowly defined picture 
of the past, she has effectively reduced cultural dynamism and specificity, creating an oppressive picture 
of pan-Europeanism. Religious zealotry in any form makes for a dangerous bedfellow in the writing of 
ancient history....Gimbutas’ emphatic style does not help since theories are presented as ‘fact’ rather than 
‘interpretation’. She goes on to recreate a whole narrative about social relations in prehistory — with no 
concern for possible misreadings. 


Coda: the ‘top ten of silliness’ 


Little more need be said — this is a perfect summing up. There is one last topic to be 
addressed, however. I have been accused in public lectures of believing that Palaeolithic 
signs and symbols have no meaning — but on the contrary, I believe that they have many, 
doubtless extremely complex, meanings. That is the nub of the problem. It is not a question 
of preferring literal interpretations — although these are often preferable or at least less 
dangerous (Bahn 1998a: 221) — but of realising the probably extreme complexity of 
meaning and thus needing to avoid simplistic and reductionist explanations. It is odd, 
therefore, that Chippindale (1999: 115) tries to illustrate my supposed folly (in believing 
that literal interpretations are secure and symbolic ones too risky) by means of an Australian 
example where what looks like an anthropomorph to our eyes is no such thing, according 
to local informants. I have often stressed (including throughout 1998a) that even the most 
basic, literal interpretations may indeed be wrong, in the absence of the artists — but surely 
this makes it all the more obvious that symbolic interpretations are therefore infinitely more 
uncertain? 

As Lorblanchet (in Besse 1999: 59, my translation and emphasis) put it with impeccable 
logic, ‘today it is ridiculous to seek the meaning of a painting.... This painting may have 
been reworked several times, used over time, seen the evolution of human beliefs, as shown 
by ethnography. So one will never be able to get close to the creators’ ideas, their meaning 
will never be known, and one must have the honesty to say so.’ 

When Britain’s Royal Society was founded in 1660, the great polymath Robert Hooke 
declared that it was ‘To be Directed by the Great Schoolmistress of Reason, Experience. 
And not to be ruled by groundlesse fantcys & conceipts.’ There have been very encouraging 
signs in recent years that the ‘shamanic theory’ is rapidly fading away and that rock art 
research is at last abandoning groundlesse fantcys and conceipts, and returning to reason 
and experience. 


Coda: the ‘top ten of silliness’ 

A frequent reaction to critiques like this chapter is that they are simply negative and fail to 
present an alternative approach, but science and knowledge advance through the discarding 
of failed or useless hypotheses, and it would be a major and positive contribution to rock 
art studies to convince current and future generations of researchers that the shamanic 
approach was a mirage, a blinkered delusion, and a dead end on which far too much effort 
was wasted. They should try to be independent and original, and think for themselves. 
The other chapters in this book present just a few of the many other approaches to rock 
art which are producing far more worthwhile, interesting, and valid results — results that 
emphasise and celebrate the huge variety of ancient cultures, instead of forcing them all 
into a single straitjacket. 

It is, to say the least, tiresome that it has been necessary to devote so much time, and 
so much space in this book, to ill-founded dogmas that are untestable and unscientific and 
that constitute a prominent example of myth-making in archaeology (Helvenston and Bahn 
2006a: 120). Pseudoscientific beliefs can never be refuted because their proponents do 
not recognise the concept of evidence. Doubtless, where devout shamaniacs are concerned, 
nothing in the above evidence will have swayed them from their chosen faith. As has been 
said of creationism, it is bad science, it is nonsense, and, finally, it is either accidentally or 
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deliberately dishonest. For the benefit of sensible people and sceptics, I would like to end 
with the top ten silliest claims made to support the fiasco that was the ‘shamanic theory’. 

1) There are three stages of trance (Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1988; and countless 
others) — in fact, their ‘three-stage’ model of trance imagery has no basis in fact, and is not to be 
found in standard works on neurology. 

2) Shamanism is the universal, original religion of all hunter-gatherers (e.g., Hedges 1992: 
70) — this is simply untrue. 

3) We can identify some rock art as shamanic — in the absence of the artists we simply cannot 
differentiate possible ‘shamanic’ imagery from ‘non-shamanic’. 

4) Trance is characteristic of shamanism (Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1988; and many 
others) — ‘trance’ does not equal shamanism, and ‘We have no present means of determining states 
of consciousness of prehistoric humans (Kehoe 1996: 383). 

5) Hallucination is the source of much imagery in rock art — hallucination is totally unnecessary 
to account for any imagery in rock art, whether simple geometrics or more complex figures. Even if 
hallucination were sometimes the ultimate source of the imagery, there are many different kinds of 
hallucinations, and most do not involve any kind of ‘shamanic practices . 

6) Caves are a hallucinogenic milieu (Clottes 2008: 25) — this is simply untrue. 

7) Carbon dioxide can cause hallucinations (Lewis-Williams 2002: 305; Clottes 2008: 
121) — this is nonsense. 

8) Manganese can cause hallucinations (Dowson 1998) — this requires months of use of the 
material, which is toxic, and its effects would preclude production of imagery. 

9) Only initiates or shamans entered the Palaeolithic caves (Clottes, in Langaney et al. 
1998: 98) — how on earth can anyone claim this? 

and my absolute favourite: 
10) The Ice Age artists of Gargas cave may have cut their fingers off to enter an altered 
state of consciousness (Clottes and Lewis-Williams 1996: 96) — words fail me! 
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All knowledge that is not the real product of observation, or of consequences deduced from observation, 
is entirely groundless and illusory. 
Jean-Baptiste Lamarck 


Seeing that the shamanistic theories are nonsense, is the quest for meaning hopeless? Not 
at all, as already shown in Chapter 2, as long as it is based on solid (and undistorted) 
ethnography. Even though we cannot question the original artists about what they were 
doing, they have left us some crucial pieces of solid evidence which remain unchanged — 
the places where they chose to put images. It is the location of some rock art (particularly 
in Ice Age caves) which can provide vital clues to intention, and which proves that some 
rock art was clearly religious in some way. At different scales — such as position in the 
landscape, setting within a location, and position on a rock or wall — a great deal can 
be learned from the degree of visibility of the art: for example, whether it was meant to 
be seen by many people or a few, or even by no one at all. Also, in the case of some deep 
caves (most notably in Le Tuc d’Audoubert), such physical effort was required to reach the 
decorated area that there must have been some very strong motivation involved. 


Tangible and intangible 

One of the most important and useful factors inherent in the study of rock art or cave art is 
that its location has not changed — it is still precisely where the artist chose to put it, and in 
looking at it one is occupying the same space which the artist (whether standing, crouching, 
or even lying down) occupied during the execution of the images. This in itself can give 
us a great deal of information which is far more solid and dependable than speculations 
about meaning. We can never really know the motivations behind any prehistoric art in 
the absence of the artists, and even the content of the art can easily be misidentified or 
misinterpreted — and indeed, we can never be sure that our interpretations or identifications 
of its content are correct — but nevertheless its location can sometimes provide some insight 
into what lay behind its production (Bahn 2003). 

Alongside the tangible factors which one can try to assess, as will be seen below, one 
must always bear in mind the potentially huge role played in any culture by what Burch 
(1971) called the ‘non-empirical environment’: features of the landscape or of a site which 
were associated with particular myths, legends, or events; traditional or tribal territories; 
sacred or holy areas; taboos; and so on. Some of these may lead to, or be derived from, social 
rules — as, for example, in parts of Australia or Aftica where there are decorated shelters 
for men and decorated shelters for women, and there are ferocious rules proscribing the 
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wrong gender seeing these sites. Indeed, transgressions could sometimes lead to immediate 
execution. Such phenomena will always remain an intangible factor in our reconstructions 
of the remote past. Similarly, in any culture there may be ‘good’ places and ‘bad’ places; 
and even inside caves there were probably places where such intangible factors played an 
important role in the decoration or nondecoration of the walls. 

I experienced this myself in the 1980s, when I accompanied the American writer John 
Pfeiffer — author of the best account of what it actually feels like to visit the Ice Age de- 
corated caves (Pfeiffer 1982) — to the French cave of Font de Gaume (Dordogne) one even- 
ing, with only a couple of small candles as lighting. Afterwards, on discussing our reactions, 
both of us — quite independently — discovered that we had both felt completely at ease and 
happy inside the profusely decorated ‘bison sanctuary’ at the end of the main corridor (to 
the extent that Pfeiffer loved to lie on the floor of that chamber, gazing at the figures), 
but that we had both felt distinctly ill at ease in a different, undecorated part of the cave, 
and were glad to leave it. What was remarkable was that, on telling the then-curator of 
the cave of our feelings, we learned that she too had precisely the same feelings in those 
same parts of the cave. This may be a chicken-and-egg problem — that is, how far do the 
existence of art in the ‘good’ place and the absence of art in the ‘bad’ place play a role in 
these feelings? Can it be possible that Ice Age people had similar feelings in those spots, 
and this is why the ‘good’ one was decorated and the ‘bad’ one not? Obviously, we will 
never know; but it is worth bearing such phenomena in mind when assessing the decoration 
of sites, especially as present-day speleologists also testify to having similar reactions in 
different areas of caves. 


The architecture of the rock or wall 

Obviously, as Beckensall (2009) points out, the most fundamental condition of rock art is 
the presence of suitable rocks, as there are many regions of the world — including numerous 
parts of Britain — where these do not occur. Where rocks do exist, not all were decorated, 
so it is crucial to examine which were singled out and why. 

To start at the most basic level of analysis, one can deduce a certain amount from the 
specific location of figures on a particular surface — the rock’s type, texture, colour, shape, and 
any features such as cracks or fissures. This has aptly been described as the microlandscape 
or miniature topography of rock art (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000) — meaning the decorated 
rock surfaces and their immediate vicinity. 

It is fairly obvious that the selection of rock will have been determined by its surface 
quality, its smoothness and texture, its hardness, the size of area available, and whether 
it is vertical, horizontal, or sloping. It is often clear that the rock easiest to mark was 
chosen, as in Northumberland, for example, where there is almost nothing on anything 
other than sandstone (Beckensall 2009) (Fig. 53). In addition, ‘the amount, intensity and 
source direction of light upon the rock was without much doubt a factor in the choice of 
surface’ (Coles 2005: 9). For example, at the Swedish site of Frannarp, the precise location 
of the rock surface itself must be a significant element. Facing west, the carved surface 
would receive the slanting rays of the morning sun especially in spring and autumn, when 
the carvings would be illuminated, appearing as if from nothing as the sun identified the 
images one by one. The effect today is quite startling (Coles 2002: 244). 


The architecture of the rock or wall 
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Fig. 53. Cups and rings at Ketley Crag, Northumberland, a site with a typically impressive view. 


After his survey of Australia’s Kimberley region, Walsh concluded (2000) that several 
elements recur with sufficient frequency to be identified as criteria for the ideal surface and 
setting — that is, a stable rock on which surface density was more important than surface 
smoothness; almost vertical rock surfaces, ideally permitting clear arm movement from a 
standing or sitting position; rock contours or fractures permitting the vertical alignment 
of figures; and consistent rock surface staining or patination over the area of the proposed 
figure. At the same time, the artists seem to have actively avoided a range of features, such as 
sloping walls or under-ceiling surfaces, multicoloured or irregular rock surfaces, and deep 
or dark shelters. 

Many rock surfaces contain natural cracks or striations — in Scandinavia, for example, 
these were often caused by ice pressure or other natural processes — and these cracks were 
often used to separate images, to frame a figure or group of figures, or to create distinct 
panels by means of these clear dividing lines. In some cases, the striations, cracks, or edges 
form part of the composition — for example, they may form the keel or gunwale of a ship, 
thus saving hours of work (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 48). 

Not all rock art corpora involved the incorporation of natural features. In South Africa’s 
Cederberg, it is extremely rare to see any bulge or other topographic feature of the rock 
incorporated into an image — and it is not common for a South African painter to ‘find an 
animal already in the rock’ (Parkington 2003a: 60). Nevertheless, one can find a few rare 
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examples of the rock surface topography being integrated with a composition — in some 
group scenes the paintings are carefully placed to use a hollow or small niche in the rock 
shelter to signify the rock-shelter context of the seated figures (ibid.). 

In contrast, it is well known that one of the characteristics of Palaeolithic cave art is 
the frequent utilisation of natural shapes in walls and concretions (Fig. 54); this has been 
apparent since the discovery in 1879 of the Altamira bison drawn onto protruding ceiling 
bosses, and there are countless other examples (see Bahn and Vertut 1997). In some cases, 
it is possible that the artists searched a cave for shapes corresponding to particular animals, 
but for the most part it seems more likely that they were simply inspired by seeing the 
natural shapes: hence, it is probably no coincidence that the mammoths drawn in the cave 
of Pech Merle (Lot) bear a remarkable resemblance to some huge stalagmitic formations in 
that cave which look exactly like mammoths. 

Naturally, to gain a better idea of how these shapes would have appeared to Ice Age 
visitors, one should really try to replicate their lighting systems rather than use strong 
electric illumination. The same applies to studies of the visibility, or lack of it, of different 
figures (e.g., at Covalanas, where a weak light seems to make some of the red figures clearer 
than a bright lamp does), and this is the aspect which, I believe, can take us the farthest 
into the minds and motivations of the artists. 


The local landscape: wet and noisy 
One of the most significant aspects in the location of rock art is its frequent association with 
water (Bahn 1998a: 132-33). This is something which already seems to occur in the Ice Age, 
as I emphasised long ago (Bahn 1978, 1980). It has been noticed that the parietal art in caves 
is frequently associated with bouches d’ombre: that is, chasms or entrances to lower galleries, 
many of which have water in them (for instance, at Tito Bustillo), and which may have been 
linked with myths concerning the underworld, the cult of the earth mother, and ‘chthonic 
deities’: for example, at Pergouset, the engraved ‘monsters’ seem to emerge from a mysterious 
trou d’ombre, whereas at Ekain the farthest frieze of horses is located above two holes which 
lead to the dark and mysterious depths of the cave. In numerous regions and in many 
periods, caves have been associated with placentae, with ideas relating to maternity and 
birth, and with the entrance to the underworld. Boundaries are areas of confusion to human 
beings, and, like the orifices of the body, are sacred places full of taboo; caves certainly 
constitute a boundary between the outside world and the underworld, and thus have a 
special significance in many mythologies. Water plays a major role in virtually every known 
religion, and running water in particular is frequently looked on as potent, dangerous, and 
linked with spirits. It is therefore highly probable that where running water visibly crosses 
the boundary of the underworld, in either direction, it may take on special significance. 
This effect would be heightened where water enters the earth in an impressive setting (Le 
Mas d’Azil, Labastide) or where it emerges as a hot spring (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 200). 
These factors are therefore likely to have played a role in whatever beliefs and rituals 
lie behind Palaeolithic parietal art - what might therefore be called the ‘rites of springs’: 
is it a coincidence, for example, that large clay models have been found in only two caves 
(Le Tuc d’Audoubert, Montespan) through which rivers flow and that both contained a 
headless snake skeleton? A large number of decorated caves are located very close to springs, 


Fig. 54. The head of the Ice Age stag figure in Church Hole, Creswell Crags; note the use of a natural hole for the 
eye, and a probable natural burrow for the mouth. 
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Fig. 55. Petroglyphs at Siega Verde by the Agueda River, Spain. At right can be seen a horse facing left and, above 
it, an aurochs facing right. 


and there is a marked correspondence between certain parietal sites and thermal/mineral 
springs: for example, the four caves in the Monte Castillo overlook the village of Puente 
Viesgo, through which a geological fault runs, responsible for a number of hot springs 
which have been found suitable for medicinal purposes; it would be unsurprising if in the 
last Ice Age very special significance was accorded to springs which did not freeze and/or 
which were thought to have medicinal powers (ibid.). 

In the past couple of decades, Ice Age petroglyphs have also been discovered in the open 
air, and much of what has survived is very closely associated with rivers, particularly in the 
Coa Valley and at Siega Verde (Bahn 1995; Bahn and Vertut 1997: 128-33) (Fig. 55). 
The same applies to a great deal of rock art of later periods around the world, in a wide 
variety of contexts. Of all the rock art I have seen in the world, that which bears the 
closest resemblance to the Ice Age open-air art in terms of its content and especially its 
locations is that of southern Siberia — where thousands of petroglyphs were made along 
the major rivers such as the Yenisei, Lena, and Tom. It is therefore to the extensive existing 
literature on these sites by Russian specialists that one should turn for ideas which might 
be applicable to the Ice Age sites: for instance, Siberian ethnography shows that it was 
easier to wander by navigation than through the forest, and along the riverbanks one 
had the chance of encountering reindeer drinking (R. Hamayon, personal communication) 
(Fig. 56). 

Many kinds of rock art sites are associated with water — for example, cupule sites in 
Arizona and central California are very close to water sources, mostly intermittent springs 


The local landscape: wet and noisy 


Fig. 56. Bovid figure at the richly decorated site of Shishkino by the River Lena, Siberia. 


(Christensen 2005: 72). In Namibia’s Brandberg, the sites are generally close to water 
sources in the high zones of the massif, often near a plateau (Lenssen-Erz and Erz 2000), 
whereas in the Cederberg they are mostly strung out along the many stream courses that 
dissect the mountainous and dramatic landscape (Parkington 2003a). Similarly, in Finland 
hunters and fishers lived along waterways and ridges, and this influenced the choice of 
rocks — road crossings, edges of short isthmi, and upper areas of waterfalls are the most 
common rock art sites (Kivikas 2001: 140). 

The sea often played an important role, particularly in Scandinavia, where its proximity 
to rock carvings was clearly a major factor in their location. According to Hygen and 
Bengtsson (2000), the sea was approximately 15 to 20 metres higher in the Bronze Age 
than it is today. Many rock carvings are so close to the sea level of that time that the sea 
must have been visible from them, although the rock images were carved primarily in what 
were then the inner skerries, not along the coast or on the outer islands. Similarly, Coles 
(2005: 82-83) has highlighted the frequent selection of a rock ridge with a surface at the 
required level relative to the contemporary sea, either near or within sound, and often with 
a view to the sea or an associated wetland or a stream with marshy lands adjacent to it. 

As one might expect, water sources are of particular importance in a dry landscape, such 
as parts of China (Dematté 2004) or in California’s Coso Range, where the rock art sites are 
often found near ideal hunting localities at the entrances to gorges, on isolated rocks near 
springs, or along canyon walls above natural tanks. The latter collect and store water for 
long periods of time — even into the hot, dry, summer months when sources are especially 
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Fig. 57. A natural rock basin used for catching precious rainwater was transformed into a giant face with open mouth, 
at Vai a Heva, Easter Island. 
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Fig. 58. Brahma and Vishnu carved in the flowing river at Kbal Spean, Cambodia. 


rare; the bighorn-sheep hunters could hide near the springs and natural tanks to trap these 
especially difficult-to-kill animals (Garfinkel 2007: 127). 

In some places the association is so close that running water actually forms part of the 
rock art’s miniature landscape — as in Scandinavia, where many carvings lie close to water, 
often directly in its path (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 45) — indeed, sometimes ship figures 
were carved exactly where water flows over the rock, making it look as though the ship is 
floating on the running water, which thus acquires an active, dynamic role in the pictorial 
composition. It is also worth noting that tests have shown that it takes less than half as long 
to carve a figure on a rock surface covered by running water than on a dry rock surface 
(ibid.). 

In British Columbia, some petroglyphs carved on boulders which were covered every 
day by the rising tide were for the purpose of calling the salmon; they tend to be located 
at the mouths of spawning streams, and face out to sea in the direction from which the 
salmon would come (Hill and Hill 1974: 36). By far the most spectacular example of rock 
art associated with water occurs at Kbal Spean, near Angkor Wat, where the numerous 
carvings, including figures of Vishnu and lingams, are actually in the bed of a flowing river 
(Fig. 58). 

Goldhahn (2002) has presented an important study of twenty-five Neolithic (4000— 
500 BC) hunter-gatherer rock engraving sites in northern Scandinavia which have a 
strong water-centric focus — in particular, an association with noisy running water. At 
the three most notable sites (Namforsen, Norrfors, and Laxforsen) the production of the 
rock engravings must have been risky: ‘The first rock-art researcher in the area, Gustaf 
Hallstrém...and his wife Astrid, nearly drowned in the furious rapids in Namforsen after 
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they paid a visit to the engravings... at Midsummer in 1907!’ (ibid.: 34). It seems that the 
oldest rock engravings in Namforsen are directly related to the wildest and most furious 
rapids. Then the artists followed the rapids, covering every suitable panel with figures: 
‘There is a noticeable absence of engravings in locations further away from the rapids’ 
(ibid: 35). At Laxforsen, it is impossible to communicate verbally near the art, as the roaring 
falls are far too loud — at least 100 decibels. This varies with the seasons, but they would 
always have been very loud. ‘Intentional placing of the rock-engravings close to the wildest 
and most furious rapids suggests that the images “gain their power” from being placed in 
this dangerous situation.... Other sensory effects are created by this proximity, including 
the visual effects of the waterfalls, where cascade after cascade transform the water into 
steam, haze and mist, and occasionally evanescent rainbows. It is therefore conceivable 
that the river’s “breathing” was considered an important feature within the landscape that 
predisposed the Neolithic hunter-gatherers locating their rock-art at such places’ (ibid.). In 
short, audiovisual phenomena such as noisy water runs, roaring rapids, waterfalls, or the 
crash of the sea clearly influenced the placement of rock art in the landscape. 

Sounds of other kinds also seem to have played an important role at times. This topic 
brings us back to the above-mentioned intangible factors which may well have played 
a major role in the function and placing of rock imagery: for example, with regard to 
a decorated site in Utah, known as the Green Mask alcove, Hyder (2002: 81) writes, 
‘Owing to the formation of the canyon, changing wind patterns at sundown sometimes 
create a soft moaning noise that seems to emanate from the depths of the canyon. Writer 
Ann Zwinger (1978: 81) noted that the site made her feel uneasy, a place where she 
would not want to spend the night. While our reactions to the wilderness are culturally 
determined.... Zwinger expresses an emotional reaction to the site that others have shared 
with me. For a variety of reasons, one can consider the Green Mask alcove a special place.’ 

In my earlier book, mention was made of ‘ringing rocks’ (Bahn 1998a: 204—5) in 
Arizona. Lee (2006: 125) has pointed out that the site of Loa’a at Kaho’olawe (Hawaii) 
has a large horizontal slab with thirty-two very large and deep cupules and petroglyphs, 
including long lines; creating the cupules required great effort, as the stone is dense basalt — 
this is another example of a ‘ringing stone’, because when struck it emits a bell-like peal. 

Such features are known not only in the New World and Polynesia, but also in Aftica 
and elsewhere — for example, Boivin’s study (2004: 47) of the rock art at Kupgal in south 
India argues that it functioned as a ritual locality in which images and sound performance 
were prominent. Some boulders seem to have been used for percussion — once again, these 
are ‘musical stones’ or ‘ringing rocks’ in which multiple small groove-like impressions emit 
loud musical ringing tones when struck by granite stones. The production of these deep 
bell- or gong-like sounds occurs only when the rounded impressions are struck, and not 
when other parts of the boulders are hit. 

Another factor which may have played a significant role in the choice of location, either 
of a shelter or of part of a cave, is acoustics; this has been a much neglected topic, but in 
recent years a number of people have investigated the sound quality in different parts of 
certain Palaeolithic caves, with interesting results, whereas rock shelters in other areas of 
the world have also been checked for echoes and other acoustic phenomena (Bahn 1998a: 
202-5). For example, Waller (2004, 2006) has continued his studies in North America 


Markers and monuments 


showing the importance of acoustic factors, especially echoes — such as the excellent sound 
reflection at the Three Kings panel, Vernal, Utah; whereas at Horseshoe Canyon, Utah, 
and Hieroglyphic Canyon, Arizona, the decorated places correspond to the spots with the 
loudest echoes. 

Echoes must certainly have been a profoundly mysterious and striking phenomenon for 
prehistoric people. They are common in and around decorated rock shelters all over the 
world, as is the equally mysterious and impressive phenomenon of cavities which focus and 
project sound, so that conversations inside the sites can be heard clearly 50 to 100 metres 
away. 

Where the decorated caves of the Ice Age are concerned, today we tend to enter them 
with a spirit of reverence, speaking in hushed tones, but this may be totally wrong — 
the original artists or users of the caves may well have been singing, chanting, or praying 
loudly while the images were being made or used. We will probably never know, but studies 
(Dauvois 1994; Reznikoff 1987; Reznikoff and Dauvois 1988; Waller 1993a, 1993b) of 
acoustics in some Palaeolithic decorated caves have detected a frequent correlation between 
the locations of decoration and the areas of best resonance for men’s voices. Often, the 
areas with the richest decoration have the best acoustics, whereas undecorated areas are 
‘totally flat’ in terms of sound quality. Naturally, one cannot prove anything, but in view of 
the obvious intelligence of the cave artists, it is extremely likely that, just as they took full 
advantage of the morphology of the cave and of particular rock shapes, so they would also 
have utilised any acoustic peculiarities to the full. 


Markers and monuments 

Overall one finds a wide variety of factors in rock art placement, depending on the region 
and topography. For example, at Kahikinui on Maui, the petroglyph sites exhibit a highly 
consistent pattern of association with water sources located at the lower elevational margins 
of an upland residential and agricultural zone. They probably served as territorial markers or 
signs of ownership for these critical resources (Millerstrom and Kirch 2004: 126). Similarly, 
in Bohuslan and Ostfold, ‘Rock carvings are not located in the landscape arbitrarily. On the 
contrary, a conscious decision lay behind the choice of each site and it is possible to sense 
a pattern.... The most usual location for a rock carving is the transitional zone between 
the low, elongated granite hills and arable land.... Rock carvings are normally located on 
the outermost edges of the rock on surfaces that lie directly on the borders of what is now 
cultivated land’ (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000). In Britain, Beckensall (2009) has shown 
that decorated rocks are overwhelmingly found in intermediate areas: not necessarily at the 
highest places or the valleys, but somewhere in between. 

In parts of Sweden, all the rock carving sites have images that are presented to be viewed 
from downslope, and hence the decorated surfaces normally face downslope, often to the 
east or southeast (Coles 2005: 87). In Finland, however, the location of the rock often 
appears to have been of greater importance than the visibility of the rock wall — what the 
artists preferred were vertical cliffs facing the sun, walls polished by glaciers, or large erratic 
boulders that may have served as landmarks (Kivikas 2001: 140). 

In the Kimberley, Walsh (2000) found that the creators of the Bradshaw figures pre- 
ferred rock faces or shallow shelters where the unsuitability for habitation is confirmed 
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by angular rubble or sloping rock-shelf floor areas; their ideal was small, discrete panels, 
either holding commanding and aesthetic views (discussed later in this chapter) or secluded 
and concealed, but in both cases away from chance encounters with general traffic. They 
clearly avoided some features, such as shelters suitable for habitation, with broad, level 
floor surfaces; and rock faces that were not well concealed and which were close to general 
traffic. In total contrast, the later Wandjina figures are located in large habitable shelters 
(ibid.: 431). 

In Namibia’s Brandberg, the paintings are placed at the back of protective granite shelters, 
and the great majority of them are close to living places; similarly, in the Cederberg the 
paintings were located in the domestic arena — there are almost no living sites that have no 
paintings, and even uninhabited painting sites are very close to domestic sites. Furthermore, 
some of the paintings seem to depict domestic scenes (Parkington 2003a: 19, 35). 

In many parts of the world, decorated rocks seem to be in places where trails may 
have existed (Bahn 1998a: 130, 134). We cannot always be sure about this, but if we 
walk from one decorated rock to another from the pattern suggested by maps of their 
distribution, and if we remember that movement through a landscape would have relied 
on local knowledge and some more or less permanent features such as cliffs, rivers, and 
streams, and of temporary things such as trees, it is possible that these rocks may have 
acted as markers. This is by no means certain, however; it also depends to some extent on 
what the markings meant. If they pinpointed places in the ancient landscape where acts 
of bravery or death — or significant mythological events — had occurred, these could be 
reasons for making a mark. There is always an urge to commemorate events in all societies, 
to capture the moment and the place. Apart from numerous ‘high places’, there are other 
signs that rock art marked special places — as shown previously, the connection between 
the distribution of marked rocks and the presence of springs and other water sources is 
often strong, and rock art may also overlook natural harbours or be placed at entrances to 
possible routes inland, close to mountain passes, and along edges of valleys. 

In Hawaii, petroglyphs are not randomly distributed: some are associated with ancient 
trails, some with boundaries, and others with ceremonial sites (Lee 2006: 128). The 
petroglyphs associated with ancient trails have different design types than do sites without 
trails; sites associated with high-status individuals and important villages contain a higher 
percentage of one-of-a-kind designs and display superior carving skills. Sites associated 
with the pzko ritual (the umbilical stump — see Chapter 2, p. 60) have a predominance of 
cupules and circles (ibid.). 

As Beckensall (2009) has explained, in Britain rock art sites cluster, and so do motifs — 
in Scotland, spirals are more common in the east than the west, and in some regions only 
cupules are found. In Galloway, the rock art is coastal and at low elevation, whereas in 
West Yorkshire and elsewhere it is on elevated moors but always below the highest ground. 
In some areas it occurs on outcrops, and elsewhere on boulders. In some places, complex 
designs are at higher elevations, whereas cupules occur lower down in the valleys. As in 
Hawaii, the positioning and choice of motifs may mean different things in different areas: 
some probably define territories, when located on or close to striking natural features such 
as monumental outcrops, unusual boulder formations, plunging waterfalls, caves, rivers, and 
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Fig. 59. Big, impressive shield figures, visible from a distance at Creston, Galisteo Basin, New Mexico. 


cliffs. They may perhaps constitute a permanent record of the attachment felt by groups to 
special places in their land. 

Ghassimi (2007) shows that, in Iran’s Uraman region, the petroglyphs are closely related 
to the transhumance routes taken by the nomadic population and trails to now-abandoned 
summer settlements. It is equally clear that the numerous hillside geoglyphs of Chile’s 
Atacama Desert served as markers for the llama caravans passing through from the Andes 
to the coast and back (Briones 2006) — however, the often huge geoglyphs located invisibly 
on the flat desert floor must have some other explanation (Fig. 60). As mentioned earlier, 
Great Basin rock art sites are consistently correlated with well-established game trails, 
ambush locations, dummy hunters, hunting blinds, and game corrals (Garfinkel 2007: 127): 
‘Many Coso petroglyphs are located in lowland settings at an average elevation of 5,000 
feet ams] [above mean sea level].... Evidence that Coso petroglyph sites also functioned 
as ambush locations for bighorn hunts comes from the associated archaeological features 
including large numbers of hunting blinds and “dummy hunters” produced as stacked-rock 
features’ (ibid.: 131). Many of the sites may constitute trail shrines at which ritual activity — 
including the making of petroglyphs — was undertaken to ensure the safe completion of a 
journey or a successful hunt. In addition, some may serve as markers and indicators along 
such trails or at junctions and crossroads (Bahn 1998a). 

Likewise, Dematté (2004) has shown that the petroglyphs of Inner Mongolia and 
China’s Ningxia region are next to travel routes and may have served as territorial markers 
and meeting places. The scattering of marked rocks in key locations here suggests that 
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petroglyphs were markers of identity; they were the focus of not just religion and ritual, but 
also more prosaic activities involving issues of group identity, land ownership, boundaries, 
and the like. There seem to be two main groups: hill sites, with glyphs concentrated at the 
summit; and canyons, with steep cliff sides. Some sites also occur along trade or military 
routes. Thus, once again landscape played a paramount role in the selection of a place to 
carve signs — the Mongols (the last occupants of these areas) considered the entire land 
to be dotted with sacred places which were the focus of ritual and social activities. Rites 
aimed at nature spirits took place on the slopes of mountains, at rivers or lake shores, and 
near prominent trees. 

Of course, such rites are common elsewhere. For example, in the Luisefio culture of 
California, ‘rocks, in their many forms, are considered among the “first-born people”, the 
Kaamalum. These people are very important in the cosmogony of the tribe as they each 
were born with unique, supernatural powers....In this society boulders in outcroppings 
containing certain shapes had their own names and were endowed with legend’ (Jones and 
Workman 2005: 30). Sundstrom (2002: 109) has shown for the Black Hills and South 
Dakota that the distribution of rock art sites featuring hoofprints, vulvas, and grooves 
‘mirrors that of known vision quest sites: large, frequently reused sites with hundreds 
of abraded grooves and ground petroglyphs, and tiny, isolated sites with only one or a 
few grooves and petroglyphs.’ The larger, reused sites tend to occur near large summer 
campgrounds. ‘This pattern suggests that vulva-track-groove rock art sites were chosen 
either because they were isolated, because they provided maximum contact with rock 
surfaces (such as deep crevices), or because the particular place was one where powerful 
visions had been received by other petitioners’ (ibid. 110). 

A rock art site is thus defined not only by its figures, but also by the surfaces that were 
selected or rejected, by the propinquity of the panels, and by what is in the vicinity and 
the landscape. In short, the setting can be as important as the content, and the same is true 
where meaning is involved (Jorge et al. 2007: 259). This phenomenon highlights the huge 
variety of ways of communicating through rock art. This is why it is catastrophic to remove 
rock art from its original site and transport it to museums (see Chapter 7) — this ‘kills’ it. 
We need not only the figures, but also their context and surroundings. 


Visibility and views 
Visibility was definitely a major factor in much open-air rock art, which was clearly made 
to be seen from a distance (Bahn 1998a: 137, 141) — examples abound in North America, 
where major panels of petroglyphs are placed high up at the heads of canyons and can 
be seen from far away: for example, the sites in California’s Coso Range tend to be 
conspicuous and most easily viewed when travelling up-canyon (Bahn 1998a: 140-41; 
Gilreath 1999: 39-40), and in particular the Coso patterned body anthropomorphs are 
sometimes prominently placed on high outcrops at the heads of the canyons just below the 
rims of the narrows (Garfinkel et al. 2009). Similarly, in the richest collection of open-air 
Ice Age art, that of Foz Céa (Portugal), some huge aurochs figures were placed high up at 
the junction of the Ribeira Dos Piscos with the main river. 

Such factors also occur with rock shelters and open-air blocks where, as already men- 
tioned, light can also play a crucial role — locations for images could be chosen depending 
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Fig. 60. Elaborate scroll geoglyphs at Ariquilda, in the Atacama Desert, Chile. 


on whether they were in full sunlight throughout the day or lit up at certain times of day. At 
the same time, some rock art is placed in positions of dominance, from which it commands 
tremendous vistas. It is worth remembering that, even without any decoration, rocks can be 
pleasant to sit by, especially when the views from them are stunning. ‘There can be solitude 
there, detachment from the world, a different perspective on life. Oh yes, places can indeed 
have power’ (Beckensall 2009). 

As Hygen and Bengtsson (2000: 44; emphasis in original) have shown, in Bohuslan and 
@stfold the common denominator for the location of rock art sites is that they are visible. 
This does not necessarily mean that the carving itself is easy to see; rather the contrary, that 
the place is visible: “We don’t know the rules — the ritual codes — that governed which rocks 
could or should be used for which rock carvings and which locations had quite different 
properties. However, the carvings were certainly located in these places because the people 
who created and used them wanted and intended precisely those motifs to be precisely there 
rather than anywhere else.’ Much modern rock art research is very much geared to trying to 
map, understand, and interpret these codes, and the role and significance of the landscape 
are becoming increasingly important in these efforts. 

A few caveats, however, need to be borne in mind in such studies: for a start, as Beckensall 
(2009) has emphasised, it is difficult to know whether the decorated outcrops were at the 
best viewpoints at the time they were made. They may be so today, and very often are, 
but there may have been trees in the way. Perhaps some decorated outcrops that can 
easily be seen today were hidden in forest clearings. Until we learn more about ancient 
buried soils around the rocks we may not know the answers, and in some places modern 
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archaeology is concentrating on discovering what was growing there when the markings 
were made and what else is now buried in the area surrounding such rocks to make them 
the focus of such treatment. A further problem — which not many people have faced, with 
the notable exception of Beckensall (ibid.) — is that rock surfaces may rapidly disappear 
from view with leaves falling on the rocks and soil blowing over, or bushes and trees 
masking them. How can we be sure that the figures on the rocks were visible for any length 
of time? This has definite implications for how we view them. ‘Did people undertake some 
kind of caretaking role, brushing off the detritus to keep the patterns visible? These are 
commonsense questions that are rarely asked’ (ibid.). It goes without saying that much 
depends on the survival and discovery of rock art — the incomplete nature of the record is 
always a pertinent factor. 

Some researchers have shown that rock carvings are often located within sight of each 
other. This is particularly evident along trails and valleys (as mentioned previously). For 
some time now, researchers have been interested in this phenomenon of ‘intervisibility’ — 
that is, how many sites could be seen from another one. For example, among the approxim- 
ately 1,000 known rock art sites of South Africa’s Cederberg, in most cases several other sites 
can be seen from any one site, and the distance between neighbouring sites is typically only a 
few hundred metres, and often much less (Parkington 2003a). The ‘intervisibility’ approach, 
however, sometimes has an inherent flaw because even if one site can be seen from another, 
the rock art may only be visible very close to it, particularly on rocks which lie horizontally. 

For Inner Mongolia and the Ningxia region, Dematté (2004) has found that the hill sites 
all have remarkable distant views, whereas canyon sites are close to water sources (springs, 
waterfalls, rivers). The glyphs are often carved in positions that allow for distant visibility 
and on surfaces with good sun exposure. Therefore, she feels that the glyphs which are in 
places of difficult access, relatively high, with good views and a beautiful landscape, may 
indicate a desire to separate the carved signs from the realm of everyday life (ibid.: 19). 
In addition, it is worth bearing in mind that hunters and shepherds are usually very fit, 
excellent climbers, who tend to select high positions with good visibility from which they 
can tend their herds or spot wild game. Thus it is time to turn our attention to the question 
of how accessible rock art sites are. 


Accessibility: the public and the private 

There are three basic factors which determine accessibility — the amount of physical exertion 
needed to reach the art, the extent to which the art is hidden away from open view, and 
the question of who had the right to see it. Obviously, we can know almost nothing about 
the last category unless ethnographic testimony is available, but the location of the art is 
often very eloquent with regard to the first two factors. 

For example, at Kupgal (south India), many figures are on vertical rock faces below the 
peak of the hill and can be hard to reach for those with vertigo or the unfit (Boivin 2004): 
‘In some cases, images are in locations so difficult to reach that we must assume that the 
artist who produced them was also quite athletic....In addition, it is interesting that the 
nature of the rocky terrain would in the majority of cases permit only a few people at 
most to view a given image at any one time. Not only are spaces small on the dolerite 
outcrop, but the jagged rocks interrupt lines of view.’ In short, this suggests a degree of 
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exclusivity — not all members of society were equally involved in the production and 
consumption of this art. Similarly, in Namibia’s Brandberg, some rock art sites are quite 
inaccessible, and thus presumably not purely decorative (Lenssen-Erz and Erz 2000). 

By way of contrast, in Bohuslin and Ostfold the rock art was certainly not hidden or 
carved in inaccessible places (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000). The sites were not the concern 
of individuals, nor were they secret; they were part of a ritual system that embraced and 
communicated with the entire community. Of course, this does not necessarily mean that 
they were accessible to everyone. It is quite possible that there were rules and taboos that 
limited access to certain social groups, and perhaps there was an internal ranking order, 
whereby people’s social position determined which rock carvings they could visit or use. 

One can divide much rock art into what might be described as ‘public’ (or ‘open’) and 
‘private’ (or ‘hidden’), although inevitably there is a considerable grey area between these 
two extremes. Some motifs are on open display, whereas others are hidden away with 
restricted visual access, sometimes being on very low ceilings, deep inside shelters and hard 
to find, or up steep slopes and thus hard to reach. Some good examples of the latter are to 
be found in the Black Hills of South Dakota where, at the tiny isolated sites (see p. 150), 
the grooves can frequently be reached from one spot, as if the person making them stayed 
in one place throughout the process. These smaller sites may also have grooves in awkward 
places, such as clefts in the rock accessible to only one person and sometimes only from 
a seated or supine position; such a deep rock crevice was thought to have special power 
(Sundstrom 2002). 

It is Ice Age cave art which provides many of the clearest examples of both categories 
(Bahn 2003). Much cave art appears to us to be ‘public’, or at least on open display 
(although, as mentioned earlier, we have no idea which members of a group were entitled 
or allowed to see it, and we simply do not know if large numbers of people ever gathered in 
big cave chambers or around open-air figures). Imagery like Lascaux’s Hall of the Bulls or 
Pech Merle’s spotted horse panel was at least potentially on open view, and can therefore 
justifiably be called ‘public’. 

One can be even more sure of this phenomenon in certain cases where the Ice Age people 
deliberately made it easier for the imagery to be seen by their fellows — for example, at 
Candamo (Asturias), where a big black horse in a niche 12 metres up was made more visible 
from below by concretions being broken in front of it (Fig. 61); or the main decorated area 
at Cougnac (Lot), where a whole series of stalagmites and stalactites seem to have been 
broken to make the panel both more accessible and readily visible from the other side of 
the chamber, and red pigment was applied to two stalagmitic columns to form a frame 
through which the central ibex figure could best be viewed (Fig. 62). 

Far more intriguing, however, are the numerous cases in which the imagery was purposely 
hidden away in remote chambers and recesses that are still extremely difficult to reach, and 
which were far more so before the era of electric lamps; some figures were made up high 
chimneys or tucked away under low overhangs or in niches. Ice Age artists sometimes 
subjected themselves to enormous physical efforts and feats of endurance — for example, 
the decorated gallery of Fronsac (Dordogne) is only 35 centimetres wide; the ‘antelopes’ 
of Pech Merle (fantastic, imaginary creatures) are drawn in a tiny chamber, very difficult to 
reach, into which only one or two people can squeeze at a time; at Bernifal (Dordogne), a 
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Fig. 61. The decorated niche high up in the main chamber of Candamo Cave, Spain. 
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Fig. 62. The central ibex figure in Cougnac cave framed by the reddened columns (photo F. Jach). 


mammoth was painted on the ceiling at the top of a chimney that is slippery and difficult to 
climb; in Les Combarelles II (Dordogne), some bison were engraved on an inaccessible high 
wall by someone balanced precariously more than 5 metres above the cave floor (Barriére 
1997: 594-95); and in Les Combarelles I, the artists crawled through into a gallery which 
modern speleologists find extremely difficult to reach! 

In all these cases, it seems clear that the imagery was not made to be seen by the 
artists’ fellows, but instead was meant to be seen by — or was offered to (see Chapter 6) — 
something else, something nonhuman or supernatural, perhaps a deity, spirit, or ancestor, 
or the forces of nature. The ultimate example of this phenomenon has been found in the 
cave of Pergouset (Lot), where the engraved art begins only after a long crawl down a 
narrow, low, and unpleasant passage; and one of the engraved figures, a horse head, was 
made at arm’s length inside a fissure into which the artist could not possibly have inserted 
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his or her head (Lorblanchet 2001a: 63-64) (Fig. 63). In other words, even the artist never 
saw this figure, which was ‘drawn blind’; it was not meant to be seen by human eyes. 

The physical efforts required to reach some of these locations in caves, as well as the 
hidden nature of some figures, are a very strong indication that some cave art (but not 
necessarily all of it) was clearly religious in some way and was produced out of strongly 
held motivations. It is inaccessibility of different kinds which seems to be the crucial factor 
in most of the ‘private’ art. Indeed, one often has the impression that it was the overcoming 
of obstacles, the suffering of discomforts and dangers, which was more important than 
the actual images produced — or that it was the process of journeying to a location and 
leaving an image there which counted, rather than the image itself, its appearance, degree 
of completeness, or durability. One clear example of this is Le Tuc d’Audoubert (Ariége), 
where we know, from being able to follow the tracks and prints of the artist(s), that the 
deep cave was visited only once in the Ice Age; the famous clay bison were made, set up at 
the far end of the cave after a tortuous and arduous journey of 900 metres, and left there 
in the darkness. No one ever returned to see them until their discovery in the early 20th 
century (Bégouén et al. 2009; Bahn 1998a: 139). 

Through analogy with what we know of the Maya, one of the few other ancient cultures 
which habitually decorated deep caves (Stone 1995), one can suggest that the art was not 
made to last, and its survival was irrelevant. From what is known (through ethnohistory 
and surviving traditions, as well as from the glyphs drawn on cave walls) of the motivation 
of some Maya cave art, the placing of figures in the most inaccessible location possible 
was linked to remoteness from the normal everyday world — and it is this remoteness 
which made the images as sacred as possible (Stone and Bahn 1993). There are always 
dangers in extrapolating parallels from modern ethnography to remote prehistory (as we 
saw in Chapter 4), but in this case, at such a basic level, the analogy has a high degree of 
plausibility. 


The architecture of rocks, caves, and the landscape 

Lenssen-Erz (Lenssen-Erz and Erz 2000; Lenssen-Erz and Neubig 2003) has placed jus- 
tifiable emphasis on the importance of the natural arrangements of the rocks in some 
Brandberg sites (Namibia) and how they are related to the positioning of the rock imagery, 
whether openly displayed or carefully hidden. This was well understood by its recorder, 
Harald Pager, whose incomparable work covered approximately 450 square kilometres and 
85 per cent of the Brandberg’s art. ‘Being not a learned archaeologist he was nevertheless 
well aware of the fact that any archaeological finds only make sense in a context. Therefore 
he paid as much attention to the surroundings as to the art itself and consequently in the 
Drakensberg as well as in the Brandberg he traced a reliable plan and elevation of every 
rock art site on a scale of 1:100’ (Lenssen-Erz 2002: 550). Thanks to this meticulous 
documentation, it is now possible to relocate every single picture of the Brandberg rock 
art three-dimensionally, so that one can, for example, analyse the modes of presentation of 
the art: Was it a public site or was it private? Is the site characterised by openness to the 
surroundings, or is it a secluded shelter keeping the producers and consumers of the art in 
an enclosed setting? (ibid. 555). 


The architecture of rocks, caves, and the landscape 
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Fig. 63. The hidden horse head engraved in the cave of Pergouset (from drawing by M. Lorblanchet). 
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The natural architecture of caves clearly played a role in the way in which they were 
decorated. Leroi-Gourhan (1965) took this idea to extremes with his idea that there was a 
kind of basic cave ‘blueprint’ and that the artists tried to adhere as closely as possible to this. 
On the contrary, we now realise that every cave is unique and each has its own variation 
on the supposed standard layout: for example, study of a series of Cantabrian caves has 
begun to discern the ‘decorative programme’ of each, the stages in which its decoration 
accumulated and how a particular location affected the content, technique, and degree of 
perfection and finish of the images placed there (Gonzalez Garcia 1987, 2001). 

In many cases one can see a definite planning in relation to the shape and size of the 
different chambers and passageways: at Covalanas (Cantabria), for example, the paintings 
begin at the point at which the cave becomes really narrow and really high; and some of 
the figures are placed inside a small ‘special annex’ within the single decorated corridor. In 
other words, it is highly unlikely that the artists placed their figures at random on suitable 
surfaces, without any planning; on the contrary, in many caves it seems obvious that they 
studied the layout of chambers, passages, and major concretions — indeed, in some cases 
they may have placed directional markers at significant spots (Arias et al. 2003) — and 
a great deal of forethought can be discerned. This in itself is a very powerful argument 
against this art having anything to do with the simple recording of ‘trance imagery’ (see 
Chapters 3 and 4). 

Some planning even seems present in cases where the drawings appear to have been 
produced quite rapidly and perhaps fairly spontaneously: for instance, in the Réseau Clastres 
(Ariége), the five figures were clearly made quite quickly and without the preliminary 
charcoal sketches detected in the Salon Noir of nearby Niaux; but nevertheless, they are 
placed 4 metres from either side of the original entrance, with a horse at one side and a 
bison at the other, both facing towards the entrance and hence each other, like sentinels, 
in a perfect symmetry (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 199). 

The realisation in recent decades that Ice Age people produced rock art not only inside 
caves and rock shelters, but also on rocks in the open air, along rivers and on mountainsides 
and plateaux (Bahn 1995), has led to an entirely new view of Palaeolithic iconography, 
and in attempting to tackle it one will need to draw on existing studies of later rock art in 
other parts of the world. 

Another external factor in the positioning of some rock art is archaeoastronomy (see 
Bahn 1998a: 229). Krupp (2006) shows its importance at many sites — for example, a sun 
dagger which, just after dawn on the winter solstice, slices through the eyes of a red horned 
figure at La Rumorosa in northern Baja California; and near the top of Fajada Butte, in 
Chaco Canyon, around the summer solstice, a sun dagger slices through the middle of a 
spiral petroglyph. Hence this could be a solstice marker, or a calendrical device. 

The final level of analysis of rock art’s location is that of the region. As mentioned at 
the outset, obviously the basic distribution depends on geology or the availability of rocks 
or caves. Some regions have no rocks, whereas others have rocks of different kinds, and 
choices were clearly made. For example, in Great Britain most rock art occurs in the north, 
usually on sedimentary rocks — the coarse millstone grits of Yorkshire, the sandstones of 
Northumberland and Durham, and also on granites and schists (Beckensall 2009). Outcrops 


with horizontal or near-horizontal surfaces were favoured. Many of the Scottish sites are 
on metamorphic rocks, which are tougher and more durable. 

Likewise, in Namibia ‘the prevailing kinds of rock and relief forms have a strong impact 
on the distribution of paintings and engravings as a whole. The paintings concentrate in the 
central western part of the country, with its abundant vertical panels on syenite rocks. The 
paintings sometimes occur together with engravings. By contrast, the central eastern area, 
with its mostly flat quartzite outcrops, displays only engravings. Here, paintings are not 
present’ (Richter 2002: 525). Richter’s claim is not entirely accurate, because there are some 
painted sites in the eastern area (J.-L. Le Quellec, personal communication). Nevertheless, 
all the principal areas of rock paintings are characterised by large clusters of sites. Their 
distribution denotes centres and peripheries. Not all the principal areas of rock comprise 
large numbers of sites, however; some have only a few, albeit with considerable numbers 
of depictions. The peripheries are less clearly pronounced (Richter 2002: 527). 


Conclusion 

Even though we can never enter the minds of the prehistoric artists — there may be many 
considerations involved of which we know nothing — the location of their images can indeed 
tell us a great deal about their preoccupations, and in some cases can point to the probable 
motivations involved in their art. Such deductions are based on solid, unquestionable facts, 
and thus are of far greater worth than the speculative wishful thinking that has permeated 
so much rock art research. 

Through the marking of rocks, the various parts of the landscape and the landscape itself 
gained identity and meaning (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 54). Presumably, rock faces 
that contained rock carvings had a very different significance from rock faces that did not. 
It is very likely that some were sacred places in some way, and formed important points 
for communication and information in the landscape and in society. In other words, the 
images on the rock may have been like messages that upheld values and communicated 
them to others, internally within the community and externally to travellers and visitors. 
The physical, social, and ritual landscape was signposted with rock carvings, and together 
they formed a meaningful network (ibid.). 

Unlike paintings, which rarely last in the open air, and which take far less time to 
produce, ‘an image carved into a rock is a permanent marker, unable to be erased except by 
physical destruction of the canvas itself’ (Coles 2005: 13). In addition, the rock carvings 
made by one generation would have affected subsequent generations. They became lasting 
memories, monuments to the landscape, lives, and values of the forefathers (Hygen and 
Bengtsson 2000: 56). Traditions could be maintained by constantly carving new images, 
but their significance to local inhabitants must surely have developed and changed through 
time. This is the topic to which we turn in Chapter 6. 


Conclusion 
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6. The votive motive 


As we have just seen, some rock art was made to last — especially petroglyphs and engrav- 
ings — and hence ‘not only the act of producing a picture counted but also its constant 
presence and power in everyday life’ (Lenssen-Erz in Solomon 2008: 79). Although by no 
means all rock art need necessarily have been religious in function — many other motives 
certainly existed — one can see evidence for its sacredness, in the physical effort invested in 
producing it and in its degree of concealment. 

As in the ancient past (e.g., in the cave of Les Trois Fréres, as discussed later), in the 
present there are cases in which the art is still revered and visited, and offerings made to it, 
or rituals carried out in front of it. Many examples can be cited from places as far afield as 
Argentina, China, Mali, and elsewhere. The meanings of rock art may have been multiple 
even within the culture that produced it, with people of different sex, age, or degree of 
initiation understanding it differently or at different levels, but its meaning will also have 
changed markedly through time, and it is fascinating that these powerful images still play 
a major role in many cultures. 


Earliest offerings 
In a number of Ice Age decorated caves of France and Spain, there are clues to ritual and 
offerings. One noteworthy example is the huge French Pyrenean cave of Bédeilhac (Ariége), 
where hundreds of decorated stone plaquettes and other pieces of portable art were found 
in occupation areas deep inside the cave, close to the wall decoration. Consequently, these 
have been interpreted as ceremonial areas where rites were carried out, and offerings made 
or wishes expressed (Sauvet 2004: 175). It has been suggested that perhaps each person 
made a little effigy, because a hunter needs much forgiveness, being a murderer by nature — 
so each effigy may have been a way of bringing the animal back to life, restoring it to 
nature, and making peace with its spirit (ibid.). Therefore the hundreds of plaquettes might 
be ex-votos of some kind. This is certainly a plausible explanation of the material and its 
archaeological context. The plaquettes were clearly made by many different hands, and one 
has the impression — especially in the Salle Terminale, 700 metres from the cave entrance — 
that there were numerous visits by numerous people. Ceremonies could conceivably have 
taken place at these locations — the floors are dry, access is no problem, and they could be 
easily lit and heated. There is parietal art all around, and traces of colour applied by fingers. 
The most probable example is to be found in a different French Pyrenean cave, Les 
Trois Fréres (Ari¢ge), where there is a small chamber, large enough for only a handful 
of people, off the main gallery. Known as the ‘Chapelle de la Lionne’, it contains one 
prominent depiction of a lioness on a stalagmite flow (Bégouén and Breuil 1958: 10). Not 
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Fig. 64. Bear tooth and flint tools in a niche in the ‘Chapelle de la Lionne’, Cave of Les Trois Fréres (photo R. 
Bégouén). 


only has this image been repeatedly pounded on the head and shoulder, but objects have 
also been found carefully placed in niches below the depiction and in the chamber’s walls — 
flint tools, a bear tooth, and a burnt seashell (Begouén and Clottes 1980, 1982) (Fig. 64). 
Special objects associated with a special depiction in a very special place — everything 
clearly suggests that these were ex-votos of some kind, offered to something nonhuman, just 
as some cave art, as mentioned earlier in this section (p. 160), was also probably a kind of 
offering. 

Flint tools, blades, and animal teeth are also sometimes found concealed in niches in 
other caves, or sticking out of holes in the wall (for instance, at Bernifal). Except where 
these occur in special locations (as in the case of Les Trois Fréres), it is hard to decide 
whether this is necessarily ritual or simply a means of storing or caching a valuable object. 
In Lascaux, Glory (2008: 20, 39) found three blades stuck into a hole in the wall just 
opposite the painting of the ‘falling horse’, so these could certainly be argued to be ex-votos. 
The same could be said of two perforated shells beneath the ‘bison with seven arrows’ 
(ibid.: 50) and the flint bladelets stuck into the walls of the remote and inaccessible Cabinet 
des Félins. 

Conversely, much has been made in recent years of fragments of bone found stuck into 
wall fissures or into the ground in many caves, mostly in the Pyrenees but also in the 
Chauvet cave and elsewhere. For some reason, these have all been ascribed (Clottes 2007: 
51) to some kind of ritual, inevitably involved with penetrating the entirely fictitious ‘veil’ 
(see Chapter 3) to reach the spirit world — indeed, Clottes has flatly declared (in Langaney 
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et al. 1998: 102) that they all ‘doubtless represent a form of communicating with the 
spirits’. In most cases, however, a far more mundane explanation seems preferable — that 
these were nails and pegs, used to store materials and containers above the humid floor, and 
out of the reach of children or animals. Bone lasts far longer than wood, which rots quickly 
in damp caves, and, indeed, this use of bone pegs can be found throughout the world in 
many different rustic cultures, including at the present day. Strangely, the advocates of ‘veil 
piercing’ do not mention the existence of rings carved into limestone walls and ceilings not 
only in the Upper Palaeolithic (Pair-non-Pair, Abri Pataud, Cap Blanc, Angles-sur-l’ Anglin) 
but also in the medieval period (Cave Pataud, for instance), which presumably served the 
same purpose. Further evidence to support the functional interpretation is the existence in 
some rock art — notably in South Africa’s Cederberg region — of actual depictions of bags 
hanging from pegs driven into cracks in rock-shelter walls (Parkington 2003a: 20, 60)! 
Many wooden pegs are still to be found lodged in cracks in Cederberg rock shelters (ibid.: 
20). The same can be seen in Saharan rock art, and bone pegs are still to be found wedged 
into the walls of countless Saharan rock shelters (J.-L. Le Quellec, personal communication). 

It has been argued that some of the bone fragments in cave walls are in positions that 
cannot have been functional (Clottes 2007: 43), but how can we be sure? Of course the 
bones occasionally found stuck deeply into the ground (e.g., in Chauvet and Enléne) cannot 
have been used for suspending objects. Even if one assumes that these vertical bones were 
not involved in some kind of game — and one cannot safely make that assumption — this 
does not necessarily link them to any kind of ritual or religious activity. They remain one 
of the countless enigmas of the Upper Palaeolithic period. 


Excavation and ethnography 

For later periods of prehistory, it is rare to have clear evidence of offerings made at rock 
art sites. One example, however, is to be found in Sweden, where excavations in the 1970s 
at Hornnes found material that was apparently linked to the art (Coles 2005: 97): coarse 
jars had been ‘smashed with great force’ against the carved rock, and arcs of stones at both 
sides seemed to represent a cult place. Of the twenty or so sites examined in the area, all 
appeared to display similar evidence of activity in front of the rock carvings — there were 
stone pavements, hearths, pottery, flint debris, and the like (ibid.: 98). At some sites natural 
cracks were deliberately filled with stone debris or tightly packed debris of stone, flints, 
and potsherds. 

Similarly, a particular feature of some Siberian rock art sites is the occurrence of remnants 
of ritual donations brought to the cliffs — or ‘altars’ - which include materials ranging in 
date from antiquity to the present. Among the objects found at the bottom of cliffs with 
petroglyphs are a wide variety of donations, ranging from stone arrow points and other flint 
tools to cartridges, coins, buttons, cigarettes, and matchboxes (Devlet and Devlet 2005: 
388). 

Inevitably, the vast majority of examples known around the world of offerings made 
to — or close to — rock art come from the historic or ethnographic period and the present 
day. For instance, the ‘Piasa bird’, a large pictograph seen in Illinois in 1673 (Bahn 1998: 
12) and quarried away in the mid-1800s, was an image that was held in veneration, and 
offerings were made to it by Native Americans: ‘apparently, the Indians not only venerated 
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Fig. 65. Some of the wide variety of offerings left recently at the petroglyph known as Tsagaglalal, Oregon. 


the image but discharged arrows at it as they passed down the river and, later, they fired 
rifles and raised a shout of triumph. In the 19th century it was reported that there were ten 
thousand bullet marks on the cliff; and a war council and war dance were held under the 
cliff’ (McGowan (1992: 2-3). As Kehoe (2000: 75) remarks, ‘Paintings and petroglyphs 
on exposed rock faces tend to be located either along travel routes or near settlements or 
shrines. For example, in the northern Midwest and adjacent Canada one sees paintings on 
rock cliffs bordering lakes, where canoeists will see them. Indian travelers often dropped a 
pinch of tobacco at the cliff and prayed for good luck, believing the painting indicated a 
place imbued with holy power.’ 

As mentioned in my earlier book (Bahn 1998a: 224, 252), offerings are still being left at 
the petroglyph known as Tsagaglalal in Oregon. According to McClure (1979: 175), even 
as late as the first decade of the 20th century offerings of feathers, beads, mats, basketry, 
and weapons were left here by the suppliant Wishram Indians. Requests for supernatural 
assistance in everyday affairs were apparently made in conjunction with the offerings 
(Fig. 65). 

One can envisage three categories of motivation for such offerings: the most basic is 
simple respect or veneration for the deity, spirit, or ancestor associated with the rock art; 
the second is to seek a favour or assistance of some kind, often medical in nature; and the 
third is thanks for services or cures that have been obtained by the supplicant. As we saw 
in Chapter 5, the actual making of images was also sometimes an offering, and in those 
cases the act of carving was probably as important as the finished product. 
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Fig. 66. La Piedra de la Coca, in the Atacama Desert, Chile — the dark spots above the petroglyphs are spitballs of 
chewed coca leaves. 


As an example of the first category, one can cite the ‘Rock of the Elephant’ in the 
Soutpansberg, South Africa: in front of a block decorated with a giraffe head painted in 
red, an engraving of a complete giraffe, and six elephants painted in red, various votive 
offerings are regularly placed — buttons, fabrics, locks of hair, coins, and copper bracelets 
of the type worn by women (Le Quellec 2004: 159). Venda men familiar with the place 
have explained that the offerings were intended to make images appear on the rock surface. 
According to them, these are not paintings but ancestral spirits that are part of the rock, and 
which can either sink into it or become more or less visible. In local mythology these are 
spirits or ancient inhabitants of the place, and if one fails to show them respect or neglects 
to give offerings, they punish the offender by sending him or her a supernatural snake. 

Similarly, in many parts of Latin America travellers show respect for Pachamama, the 
‘earth mother’, by depositing coca leaves in sites where they rest, or at decorated shelters 
and rocks — and often chewed coca leaves are spat onto the rock as they pass — for example, 
at Huachichocana in Argentina, or at La Piedra de la Coca in Chile’s Atacama Desert 
(Fig. 66). 

Prayers offered may not necessarily be to seek specific help, but are merely associated 
with rituals being enacted. For instance, the petroglyphs at Sagan-Zaba Bay on Lake Baikal 
(Siberia) are regarded by the Buryats as having been created by the spirit-masters of the 
place. The local population believed that the spirits were still making drawings, and they 
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Fig. 67. Some of the petroglyphs of human figures at Sagan-Zaba Bay on Lake Baikal — note the later cross added 
below, presumably to Christianise this site of ancient pagan beliefs. These small figures are crumbling away, and 
conservators can do little to arrest the process. 


had the age-old custom of gathering for holidays and making offerings, mostly near these 
cliffs with petroglyphs (Fig. 67). Prayers at the cliffs were linked to passage or initiation, 
with initiated youths passing from one social status to another or becoming full members of 
the tribe. Such initiation was usually held in a remote place, away from settlements and in 
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Fig. 68. The mask petroglyph with pieces of bread in its mouth, at Kazanovka, Siberia. 


complete secrecy from outsiders (Devlet and Devlet 2005). It is extremely probable that they 
often took place close to particular cliffs covered with petroglyphs, where adolescents would 
be introduced to customs and moral laws, legends and myths. Perhaps new petroglyphs 
were made to serve as visual aids, for transmitting difficult ideas and concepts through a 
symbolic and conventionalised language (ibid.). In a different part of Siberia, at Kazanovka, 
a large petroglyph of a human face with open mouth still receives offerings of bread in the 
mouth, even today (Fig. 68). 
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Fig. 69. A decorated ‘doctor rock’ at the Schurz site, Nevada, with coins and other offerings left on top and at the 
base. 


At the Korini 3 shelter in Bolivia (see Bahn 1998a: 253), there have been offerings of 
chewed coca leaves, alcoholic drinks, soft drinks, candles, and the like, but blood offerings 
are the most important, especially to images of condors. In the late 1980s this activity was 
probably linked to a drought that lasted more than five years. The people were desperate 
for rain (Querejazu Lewis 2006: 24, 27, 31). Even a large stone full of fossil shells was 
offered, and this is by no means the only case of fossils being offered at rock art sites in 
Bolivia. At Korini, feathers (probably of partridge) stuck together with blood have also 
been found (ibid.). 

A particularly good example of the seeking of help is to be found in some marked rocks 
in South Dakota which became the prayer places of the Indians (Sundstrom 2002: 105). 
Squaws and children would bring gifts and leave them at the foot of the rocks to obtain 
favours from the Great Spirit, and they would sometimes make sacrifices there. Medicine 
Creek Cave contained a wide variety of items, especially arrowheads, left as offerings; 
Ludlow Cave contained hundreds of offerings, including bead strings, arrows, and feathers, 
but also many bone awls, a set of dyed porcupine quills, several pieces of pottery, and other 
items associated with hide-working, quillwork, and other women’s activities. ‘Ludlow Cave 
is certainly the best recorded ethnographically of the sites with vulva-track-groove rock 
art sites. It was sacred to all tribes in the area... as one of the places from which buffalo 
spirits emerged from the underground world to replenish the herds. On cliffs overlooking 
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the cave, a huge bas-relief carving of a buffalo cow with her newborn calf represents this 
idea of renewal and was a symbol of human fertility and renewal as well’ (ibid.: 112). In 
about 1931, an Oglala Sioux reported that ‘as a child he went with his mother to one of 
these sacred altars [places with rock art] and left a pound of cherries at the altar in the hope 
that the Great Spirit would give him a speedy pony in return.... As a symbol of women’s 
fertility and as a food especially pleasing to the buffalo, chokecherries were an important 
item in the Lakota girls’ puberty ceremony... thus, their use as an offering at a women’s 
shrine is not surprising, and may in fact explain the abundance of chokecherry bushes at 
some rock art sites. As recently as 1992, I have observed chokecherry pits in front of rock 
art panels at a site still in use as a Lakota shrine’ (ibid.). 

As mentioned earlier, often the services being sought are medical. An especially inter- 
esting phenomenon, which involves a modern use of petroglyph boulders, is to be found 
at the Schurz site, near Reno, Nevada, where a couple of large rocks, bearing old pecked 
geometric motifs, are known as ‘doctor rocks’. People come to these boulders to seek cures, 
to give thanks for them, or both. Offerings abound on and around them, mostly in the 
form of coins (Bahn 2008b) (Fig. 69). Another such rock in the region is even said to be 
specifically helpful to those suffering from headaches! 

In parts of Scandinavia, it is known that cupules were used right up until the 20th century 
in connection with folk medicine (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 126). Cupules were greased 
with fat as a sacrifice to the elves, and in some Swedish landscapes they are still called 
alkvarnar (elfin mills) today. Wise women and men offered steel objects and coins to cure 
diseases, and cupules were used for various rites outside the control of the church, which 
the church tried to eradicate in all manner of ways. One highly illustrative example of how 
cupules were used in the rituals of peasant society comes from Tisselkog in Dalsland, which 
borders on Bohuslan, during a famine in the 1860s. After pleading in vain for God’s help 
to produce a good harvest, the villagers made a boy and girl copulate on a cup-marked 
rock surface. The boy’s semen was mixed with the seed corn in a cupule hollow. The event 
naturally took place without the knowledge of the church (ibid). 

Finally, because the actual making of images often constituted an offering in itself, it 
is hardly surprising that figures were often recarved or retouched through time: cases of 
modern repainting are well known in western Australia. Native Americans in Riverside 
County, California, are still ‘refreshing’ faded pictographs with manufactured (commercial) 
oil-based paints (Garfinkel (2007: 101). 

Similarly, on a sandstone slab in the valley of Mammanet (Sahara), the Tuareg recognise 
the engraved depiction of one of their most revered mythical characters, Elias. His image 
here is 3 metres high. Travellers who reach this place never fail to trace these engravings 
with charcoal or a piece of sandstone in the hope of acquiring new clothes. As a result, the 
depth of the figures have attained some 10 centimetres in places (Le Quellec 2004: 15). 


Conclusion 

The ‘votive’ aspect of rock art is represented by examples from many parts of the world, 
showing that even today local people still venerate images and make offerings of different 
kinds to them — to request help, to thank for services rendered, or just to honour the 


deities. This modern interaction with rock art is certainly something with which we can 
empathise — after all, these same activities form the core of all the major religions. 

As Beckensall (2009) has eloquently put it, ‘I like the idea of people kneeling down on 
or beside the marked rock, not just looking at it but feeling the surface, following the cups 
and grooves with their fingers. Rock motifs, unlike wall-paintings, are tactile. Rocks can 
be warm, cold, dry, wet. A light covering of leaves can be gently brushed to one side to 
reveal a pattern that is becoming obscured. Did people make a wish, did they bring to the 
spirit of the place a problem, a thank-you? Were they like people who visit churches on 
rare occasions and light a little candle for a similar reason, without necessarily believing all 
that the church stands for?’ 
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7. Mustn’t crumble 


Rock art is also proving a tremendous draw for tourists — one need only mention well- 
established attractions such as the decorated European caves, Peru’s Nazca Lines, the Easter 
Island statues, or some more recent ones such as the rock art of South Africa or Libya. This 
in itself poses an ever-increasing threat to its survival, along with natural factors such as 
weathering, floods, and fire and other man-made factors such as acid rain, vandalism, and 
theft. The new disaster that has hit the cave of Lascaux in recent years shows that — if even 
the world’s best known and supposedly best protected rock art site is vulnerable — the rest 
of this huge but fragile and non-renewable resource must never be taken for granted. 

Therefore, this final chapter will address the ever-growing problem of the management 
and conservation of rock art of different kinds, setting it within the framework of increas- 
ingly popular tourism, the constant problem of vandalism — not only graffiti, but also theft 
and deliberate damage — and of course the major recent assaults on rock art, by huge dams 
(in Siberia, Portugal, China) and by industrial expansion (in Australia). Examples will be 
given of successful restoration campaigns and prosecutions, and an assessment made of rock 
art’s future against this background. 


Natural factors 

There are many natural phenomena which can affect and afflict rock art (Bahn 1998a: 257— 
58). For example, lightning or earth tremors can split, move, or overturn rocks (Fig. 70). 
Natural fires can cause havoc — although, as we have seen (Chapter 1, p. 28), they can 
also reveal unknown sites such as Brow Moor in North Yorkshire. Natural exfoliation is 
a common occurrence, especially in regions such as Scandinavia, where there is repeated 
freezing and thawing (Hygen and Bengtsson 2000: 194-95). One solution adopted at 
certain sites is covering them for the winter (Fig. 71). 

Weathering has clearly removed a great deal of cave art through time — for example, 
from the first 60 metres of Font de Gaume, or — through draughts — from the ‘Nave’ of 
Lascaux. Also, it is virtually certain that most open-air Ice Age art is gone forever, surviving 
only in a few places like Portugal’s Céa Valley, which have a sufficiently clement micro- 
climate. 

Open-air art in other regions can also be affected: Hansen (1999; 2009: 504, 517) has 
shown how whole panels have disappeared in the central Sahara over a period of ten to 
fifteen years through climatic change, without any human influence. The sandstones under 
the harder superficial oxidised crust on the surface begin to alter through changes from 
humidity to aridity. The sandstone, through the transportation of minerals to the surface 
due to surface evaporation, then loses its internal cohesion and tends to become weakened. 
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Fig. 70. Rock that has clearly split since being decorated, at Matkhandouch in the Libyan Messak. 


Thus it is easily eroded, even by the wind; and hence the surfaces are detached from their 
bedrock, a few centimetres or even decimetres away from it. These are then predisposed to 
collapse, and when the climate becomes more humid these surfaces fall very quickly (Hansen 
2009: 518). Where engravings have been made in the oxidised crust of the sandstone’s 
surface, and in some cases where the crust falls, a kind of ‘tracing’ of the engraving can 
sometimes be discerned in the bedrock. 

Soil erosion can also occur around rock art, although it usually reveals motifs rather 
than damaging them. Stoll and Stoll (2005) have presented photographs of petroglyphs in 
Grapevine Canyon, Nevada, taken in 1930, the 1960s, and 2001 — among the changes 
visible, one can see a great deal of soil erosion and exfoliation of rock surfaces, eliminating 
several glyphs. The revelation of glyphs by soil erosion suggests that many more may 
remain to be uncovered. 

Birds, insects, and animals can wreak terrible damage — the birds (especially swallows and 
swifts) with nests and droppings; the insects through wasp nests, termite mounds, and so 
forth; and animals such as bats and dassies through droppings: for example, in Zimbabwe 
‘dassies urinate on rocky middens, and the liquid seeps over the surface and creates an 
organic, mineral glaze which obscures the art’ (Parry 2000: 6). 

Another source of major headaches for the conservation of rock art is the role of plants 
and micro-organisms, notably lichens, mosses, and algae, especially in northern lands 
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Fig. 72. A petroglyph of a kneeling human at site 21, Spear Hill, in western Australia. This large, flat expanse of rock 
at ground level is covered with figures pecked into its dark surface crust, but even approaching them causes the crust 


to crack and disintegrate. 
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Fig. 73. Lichens growing over parts of animal figures at Suglug-Khem, Siberia. 


(Fig. 73). Uncertainties remain as to whether these organisms eat into the rock surface or 
whether, conversely, they serve to protect it from the effects of exfoliation or pollution. A 
great deal of research has been carried out, especially in Scandinavia, but opinions are still 
divided about the possible benefits of removing lichen because its roots may weaken the 
surface — and how to remove it without causing further damage. Much, of course, depends 
on the type of rock and on the species of lichen, because some are more ‘aggressive’ than 
others (Beckensall 2009). In any case, it has been determined that lichen should not be 
removed mechanically, but with an ethanol spray. 


Human factors 
Far more varied threats to rock art come from human activities. The keeping of livestock, 
for example, can produce problems (Bahn 1998a: 258) — such as on Easter Island, where 
innumerable horses roam free and can trample on any horizontal decorated rock surfaces 
that are not fenced off (Fig. 74). Caves or rock shelters can also be used as pens — in 
Zimbabwe’s Matobo Hills, a number of caves have been used by pastoralists over the years 
to shelter their flocks; this raises dust from hooves and feet, and the rubbing of animal and 
human bodies on the rock face can produce a reddish stain on the walls, with all traces of 
paintings gone (Parry 2000: 4). Where rock art occurs in the open air, grazing animals may 
roam freely over them, and it may be necessary for the authorities to compensate farmers 
to keep the animals off the rock and hence avoid scratching (Beckensall 2009). 
Agriculture can also cause problems at times — for example, through deforestation or the 
removal of protective vegetation cover. It is thought that it was the change of vegetation 
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Fig. 74. Petroglyphs of chickens are probably unique to Easter Island, where they were a crucial resource; this panel 
at Pu Hakanini Mako’i is now protected from horses by a fence, but is alas sometimes chalked for tourist photos. 


on the top of the massif which eventually caused rainwater to infiltrate the French cave 
of Niaux in the late 1970s and damage some of the drawings in its Salon Noir. Farmers 
can also use cave mouths and rock shelters for storage, and, in Zimbabwe, for example, 
‘until recently, agriculturalists have stored grain in clay bins built against rock walls, these 
structures sometimes reaching to the painted ceilings and obliterating the images’ (Parry 
2000: 3). Similarly, in Lesotho, many houses have been built against decorated walls, so 
that the paintings are either covered by masonry or disappear beneath a thick layer of 
smoke-black (J.-L. Le Quellec, personal communication). 

Fires, whether intentional or accidental, are a common threat. ‘It has been estimated that 
as many as 30% of rock carving sites in Bohuslan have been affected by burning... . Some 
of this damage may have been caused by woodland fires, or the burning of peaty soils by 
accident or intent’ (Coles 2005: 85). Sometimes, campfires lit in rock shelters under the art 
have damaged the images, as in the Matobo (Parry 2000: 3). 

Numerous sites in Scandinavia, especially in Norway and Sweden, have suffered greatly 
from acid rain (Bahn 1998a: 259), much of it caused by British industry in the 1960s and 
1970s; but there are other causes of pollution there. One important study (Aberg et al. 
1999) showed the impact of anthropogenic pollution on the Ekeberg site in Oslo, which 
has 4,500-year-old rock carvings. Strontium analyses showed that road salt from de-icing 
of a nearby road has accumulated in the soil surrounding the carvings. When it rains, this 
salt is dissolved and drains over the rock carving. Analyses of the lead isotopic system have 
also shown the impact of traffic from the nearby road on the site, as well as from other 
sources of lead in the Oslo area and pollution in general. Therefore, the carvings are at 


Fig. 75. Geoglyphs, including some rhomboid ‘Andean crosses’, destroyed by vehicle tracks, at Alto Caramucho in 
the Atacama Desert, Chile (photo L. Briones). 


high risk from natural weathering, deposition of road salt, emissions from nearby traffic, 
and local and long-distance atmospheric pollution. 

Vehicle tracks have long been a cause of disfigurement around desert geoglyphs (Bahn 
1998a: 260), but the situation has worsened markedly in recent years thanks to the 
emergence of new kinds of bikes and four-wheel-drive vehicles which can tackle the 
toughest terrain. Hence some major figures on slopes in Chile’s Atacama Desert have been 
badly damaged (Fig. 75). Similarly, there is a new activity known as ‘rock crawling’ — an 
extreme four-wheel-drive sport involving driving specially modified vehicles over rocks and 
boulders for the simple challenge of manoeuvring over these obstacles. The Cottonwood 
Canyon petroglyph site in central Arizona has hundreds of panels, and is easily accessible 
on either side of a dry desert wash containing a challenging bedrock formation that attracts 
‘rock crawlers’ (Childress 2004: 103). Local Native Americans feel that this use of the site is 
inappropriate, but the Bureau of Land Management is under intense pressure to allow this 
use of public lands. The activity has so far left oil spots and spills on rocks from vehicular 
mishaps, and scratches and grooves have been made by vehicles right next to the art. 

Although graffiti have now become an area of study in their own right as a form of 
historical rock art, known as ‘graffiti art’ (Murray 2004), they nevertheless continue to be 
a major threat to ancient rock markings — for example, in parts of Siberia, where whole 
panels have been obliterated by them (Fig. 76). Occasionally, however, they can serve a 
purpose — as in Niaux (Chapter 1, p. 6), where they testify to interesting early encounters 
with prehistoric art, or in Church Hole (Creswell Crags, England) where the dated graffiti 
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on top of the stag engraving showed clearly that the animal, which was patinated and of 
the same colour as the rock, must be far older than the bright and sharp 20th-century 
inscriptions and therefore was authentically ancient (Bahn and Pettitt 2009). 

It can sometimes be difficult to be certain if markings are graffiti or not. For example, 
in the study of Grapevine Canyon, Nevada, mentioned earlier, it is only the comparison of 
photographs from 1930, the 1960s, and 2001 which shows that a small triangular figure 
was added during that period — it could otherwise have been taken as prehistoric; and rays 
have also been added to a concentric circle motif (Stoll and Stoll 2005). 

In parts of North Africa, graffiti have become a plague in recent years. The Saharan 
site of ‘Ain Duwa was vandalised by a garrison of soldiers and police who were stationed 
there (Le Quellec et al. 2005: 134-36) — they produced lots of graffiti, and some famous 
paintings were violently hammered (as the rock here is very hard). The root causes were 
clearly ignorance and boredom, and the same is doubtless true of the western Sahara, where 
rock art has recently been sprayed with graffiti — some of it signed and dated — by UN 
peacekeeping officers drawn from thirty countries (Alberge 2008). 

Neither ignorance nor boredom is to blame, however, for the latest outrage, of which 
reports and photographs are emerging at the time of writing — seven sites in the Libyan 
Akakus have been vandalised with spray paint by a former tourist guide, a Tunisian of 
Libyan origin, who was recently fired by an Italian tourist agency. The graffiti, in red, 
black, and white, consist of abuse against the Libyan government and against Italians. 
In particular, the exceptional paintings in the famous shelter of Ti-n-Anniwen have been 
obliterated and destroyed (D. Mattingly and J.-L. Le Quellec, personal communication). 

Firing bullets at rock art is by no means a new phenomenon (Bahn 1998a: 254-55, 
261); indeed, McClure (1979: 174) found from old photographs that three bullet holes on 
the Tsagaglalal rock in Oregon were made sometime before 1911. 

Quarrying has also done a great deal of damage over the centuries. In Egypt it is known 
to have already been destroying rock art in 1907, and the problem increased through the 
century. Petroglyphs were found at Elkab in the 1980s — most notably a tableau of bulls, 
3,500 years old. Within two years they had been hammered away completely, and four 
years later the metres-high rock formation with lots of other drawings had been completely 
rased through quarrying (Huyge 1998) (Fig. 77). 

Vandalism need not only be mindless — sometimes there are specific reasons for the 
destruction. For example, Hansen (2009: 548) presents a painted lion at the site of Ti-n- 
Zouzat West (Algeria), whose head was destroyed in the 1970s to ward off the evil eye. 
According to Parry (2000), in Zimbabwe’s Matobo ‘the traditional doctors, N’angas, still 
utilise specific parts of an image, ground to a fine powder and administered as a powerful 
medicine with magical potency, and this damaging process of chipping and pecking at the 
granite surface can be mistaken for exfoliation’ — for example, horns have been chipped 
away from images of rhinos. 

Theft and removal of rock art are likewise constant dangers, especially in this world of 
wealthy private collectors. Examples were given in my earlier book (Bahn 1998a: 256, 
261, 264), most notably that of Emil Holub, who hacked out more than 200 engraved 
slabs in South Africa with pickaxes and chisels and took them to Vienna in 1887. A 
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Fig. 76a/b. The great rock art panel at Korova, Siberia, in its current state, as compared with the tracing now in 
Abakan Museum. 


Mustn’t crumble 


Fig. 77a/b. The deliberate recent destruction of ancient petroglyphs of probable fish-traps at el-Hosh (Abu Tanqura 
Bahari), Egypt — the pictures date from 1998 and 2004 (photos D. Huyge). 
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Fig. 77a/b (continued). 


subsequent study of Holub’s activities (Valentin 1998) has shown that he was in southern 
Africa between 1872 and 1879, and gave the rock art on blocks to a variety of European 
museums. Those in Paris’s Musée de Homme show clear traces of sawing or chiselling; 
Holub obviously damaged quite a few sites. 
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There are other such tales from South Africa. In 1966 Woodhouse (2000) visited the 
shelter of Ventershoek, which had a cattle-rustling scene painted in it. In the 1880s, French 
missionary Frédéric Christol had five cow figures removed from the rock face (although 
other figures were destroyed in the process; Le Quellec et al. 2009) and took them to 
Europe for distribution around museums there — two are in Paris’s Musée de I’ Homme, and 
two are in the Ethnography Museum of Neuchatel. Fortunately, George Stow had made a 
copy in around 1870 which has been published, and the copy survives in the South African 
Museum. 

Stories of this kind, and the wide variety of threats to rock art, show clearly why it is a 
matter of urgency that the art should be recorded as fully as possible and protected from 
vandalism. One place where this is particularly relevant is Nevada, where, at some sites, 
one can already see attempts to cut petroglyphs out of some rocks, and there are some 
ugly scars where figures have already been hacked off (Fig. 78). In fact, in 2003 some 
entire petroglyph boulders were stolen from Peavine Canyon, and in the subsequent and 
already infamous court case Alanah Woody testified on the side of the prosecution and 
Nevada’s tribes, and some prominent rock art specialists from outside the state accepted a 
large amount of money to testify on behalf of the thieves (Woody 2005). Nevada’s heritage 
is clearly under threat, and Woody’s Nevada Rock Art Foundation is its greatest hope of 
survival, as well as her greatest achievement and legacy (Bahn 2008b). 

A further factor involved in damage by humans is tourism. Visitors can love the art to 
death by causing deterioration of different kinds (Bahn 1998a: 265); their marked effects 
on cave art, most famously at Lascaux in the early 1960s, are well known. They can also 
erode cave entrances or floors in front of shelters — for example, at Mulka’s Cave in South- 
West Australia, nearly a metre of sediment has disappeared in the past fifty years (Rossi and 
Webb 2007). 


Recording disasters 

My earlier book (Bahn 1998a: 265-67) discussed the damage which was done in early years 
by direct tracing and by enhancement of motifs through wetting. The earliest practitioners 
of these techniques were unaware of the negative effects of their actions. The abbé Breuil 
himself was happy to wet paintings, from the start of his career; for example, at the Spanish 
site of Tajo de las Figuras, ‘the Abbé pointed to a blank section of the wall in his most 
dramatic fashion. “There’s a fine horse in Paleolithic style.” Then, as we stared, he splashed 
the drab stone with water and the colors freshened and appeared to reveal a horse’s head 
in naturalistic style’ (Field 1953: 101). It will be recalled (Garlake 1993, cited in Chapter 
1), that he also splashed water onto paintings in southern Africa. 

In Chapter 1, I also discussed the methods employed by Henri Lhote and his team in 
recording the Tassili rock art (Lajoux 2006). Hachid (1998: 185) has reported that Lhote’s 
copiers in 1956-57 wetted the paintings repeatedly, and also rubbed the dust off with 
sponges and brushes (and, indeed, Lhote himself [1958] described this method at some 
length). The wetting certainly contributed to severe damage — it makes the figures clearer 
in the short term, but far less clear in the long term. Indeed, it caused a crust to form 
in places, or the images faded radically. Even distilled water can activate bacteria in the 
sandstone. Lhote’s copying led directly to some masterpieces being lost forever. ‘On ne 
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Fig. 78. Petroglyph panel in Sloan Canyon, Nevada, from which a large portion has been stolen. 


comprend pas pourquoi ces relevés n’ont pas été doublés de photos, l'occasion étant parfaite 
pour constituer toute une photothéque’ (‘One does not understand why these tracings were 
not doubled with photos, as this was a perfect opportunity to put together an entire photo 
library’) (Hachid 1998: 186). At least if photos had been taken when the figures were 
wetted, their sacrifice would have been slightly less pointless, as a complete record of them 
would have survived. 

In the Tassili, Hachid has also encountered rock art panels with a different kind of 
damage — at Tiout (Saharan Atlas) engravings are covered with tar; at Tissoukai (Djanet 
plateau) some painted panels have been covered with varnish which has flowed everywhere, 
and some figures have been broken or pulled off or cut, or drawings have been gone over 
with graphite (ibid.: 187). The application of unsuitable varnishes and oils to rock art has 
been a widespread activity, for example in the United States (Bahn 1998a: 266-67), and it 
has also occurred in Zimbabwe: ‘In 1963 a National Parks warden, ina misguided attempt to 
preserve the Pomongwe cave paintings, covered them with oil. The resulting destruction was 
further aggravated by dust collecting on the oiled surfaces’ (Parry 2000: 4). In the 1960s, 
equally destructive attempts at preservation by means of various chemical products were also 
carried out in the Tassili and the Tadrart Akakus (J.-L. Le Quellec, personal communication). 

Rubbings, chalking, and casting have also done untold damage over the years (Bahn 
1998a: 262-63, 267-68). Chalk can last for decades (Fig. 79). Rubbings, if done once — as 
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Fig. 79. These recently rediscovered bovid petroglyphs were chalked in the 1960s at Qurta, Egypt. 


with the mykalents of Russia (Chapter 1, p. 23) — have no perceptible effects; but if they 
are carried out repeatedly or badly, there can be negative consequences; for example, 
Murray (2002: 141) has reported seeing physical damage caused by rubbing on several 
petroglyphs in Helanshan Park (in China’s Ningxia region) which have ink staining around 
them: ‘Besides the mechanical pressure applied to the petroglyph, chemical alteration of 
the rock is clearly taking place and the visual damage to the petroglyph is striking.’ 

One of the worst culprits in taking damaging casts (Fig. 80) was Herman Wirth, an 
eccentric Dutch prehistorian, and head of Himmler’s Ahnenerbe research institute, who led 
an expedition in the 1930s to Bohuslan to study its rock carvings by means of casts. He 
thought they were the sacred texts of an ancient Nordic race, the world’s earliest writing, 
invented more than 12,000 years ago, which he believed held the mysteries of ancient 
Aryan religion. He made plaster casts of selected engravings, the beginning of what he 
hoped would become the world’s most important collection of primeval Nordic symbols 
(Pringle 2006: 66). He physically damaged some engravings, and neglected to clean others 
when he was done with them. At one site an assistant he hired left several plaster casts still 
attached to the rock, which caused grave offence (ibid.: 69). 


Wirth insisted that his team cast the panels he found most important. Whenever he found something 
suitable, he outlined its furrows in chalk and Bousset, the team cameraman, filmed the engraving. An 
assistant then hammered together a wooden frame to be fitted down upon the rock. With wads of damp 
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Fig. 80. The particularly adverse effects of a casting of a bovid figure at Tiksatin in the Libyan Messak. 


clay, team members sealed gaps between the bottom of the frame and the uneven rock surface, and brushed 
a thin layer of soapy lubricant onto the engraving. They hauled heavy buckets of plaster of Paris up the 
slopes and tipped the contents into the frames, then added a layer of burlap and iron bars for strength. 
When the cast finally hardened, the team began the tricky work of prying it loose. They levered it 
upward with iron bars and mallets, praying that they would not break either the cast or the granite below 
(ibid.: 72). 


Many of these casts were nearly 3 metres long, and weighed several hundred kilos — it 
was an arduous task to get them down over broken ground and through forests. 

Amazingly, Wirth was able to continue this work after the war, even in the 1960s, 
when Swedish authorities accused him of permanently damaging two of the country’s most 
important petroglyph sites, and banned him from cleaning, drawing, casting, ‘or in any 
other manner altering the conditions of the rock art of Bohuslin or any other place in all 
of Sweden’ (ibid.: 302). 

Another form of physical contact with rock art came in the form of direct tracing, of both 
paintings and engravings. This did not always cause problems, depending on the hardness 
of the rock. In the French cave of Les Trois Fréres, for example, it is said that Breuil’s direct 
tracing method did not affect the engravings as far as one can see with the naked eye. In 
the Diverticule des Claviformes of Le Tuc d’Audoubert, however, the engravings did suffer 
from the direct tracing done by Lhote in 1965 (Bégouén 2007: 52). 
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Similarly, in the late 1950s at the entrance of Lascaux’s Axial Gallery, the abbé Glory 
traced the paintings onto cellophane sheets: ‘Notons que lors de l’enlévement de la cello- 
phane, le travail terminé, on constate de fines traces de couleur sur la surface de contact 
avec la roche. Mais c’était la méthode de relevés en ce temps-la!’ (‘It should be noted that 
when the cellophane was removed, once the work was done, one could see fine traces of 
colour on the surface which had touched the rock. But that was the method in those days!’) 
(Vidal 2008: 9). Similarly, at Roucadour, another cave in which Glory carried out this kind 
of direct tracing, his crayons sometimes perforated the sheets of cellophane, or went off 
the sheet’s edge and marked the rock — four panels in this cave bear traces of black, green, 
or red; indeed, it has been claimed that all the prehistoric decorated walls that underwent 
direct tracing by Breuil and his successors bear permanent traces of this work (Lorblanchet 
et al. 2009: 89). 


No publicity, please 

In my earlier book I presented an example of a landowner in Utah who disfigured rock 
art on his land in an attempt to keep visitors away (Bahn 1998a: 260). This attitude is 
by no means rare — in parts of Brazil, some locals are trying to keep people away from 
sites, and do not want them published in books, as this will attract clandestine visitors to a 
place that does not have even the most basic infrastructure to accommodate tourists. Hence 
publicising the sites would be potentially very damaging (Jorge et al. 2007: 253-61). 

In the Libyan Akakus a few years ago the authorities were very ill advised to erect hedges 
around some important painted shelters and to put up yellow signs at the most prominent 
rock art sites (Fig. 81). The hedges were useless in that many are so far from the paintings 
that, even with binoculars, it is almost impossible to see them clearly, and in any case most 
hedges are being broken through and bypassed; and because this is a World Heritage site, 
one is supposed to visit these sites only in the company of a guide, so there is (theoretically) 
little chance of vandalism occurring. The signs and the hedges also draw attention to the 
sites, making them far more visible in the landscape, and might thus attract the attention 
of unauthorised visitors, which exposes the art to possible damage. 

Since the 1970s, I have encountered a number of speleologists, archaeologists, and 
locals, in the Pyrenees and elsewhere, who claim to have knowledge of ‘new’ Ice Age 
decorated caves but refuse to divulge their location; some of these may be empty boasts 
but, because I know some of these people well, I am certain that some of the claims are true. 
Their attitude used to arise solely from a desire that the caves should remain pristine and 
uncontaminated, as well as a wish to avoid the hassles with the archaeological authorities 
and public relations brought by such discoveries. The incredible mess made by the French 
authorities over the ownership and exploitation of the Chauvet cave (litigation still rumbles 
on, fifteen years after its discovery in 19941) is now an extra factor dissuading people from 
making their discoveries public. In addition, the fact that the three discoverers of Chauvet 
Cave have been totally sidelined has also made a very bad impression — not only do they 
not form part of the research team, even in an honorary capacity, but they were not even 
mentioned in the coffee table book published by the team (Clottes 2003); this is somewhat 
ironic, as chambers in the cave, and the cave itself, bear their names! 


No publicity, please 


Fig. 81. The prominent hedge and yellow sign at the shelter of Uan Amil in the Libyan Messak. 


In stark contrast to the disasters that have afflicted some French decorated caves in 
public ownership (as discussed later), the few caves that remain in private hands are in far 
better condition; the most prominent examples are the Volp Caverns in Ariége, owned by 
the Bégouén family. Since the discovery of the art in le Tuc d’Audoubert (1912) and Les 
Trois Freres (1914), the family’s treatment of the sites has been utterly exemplary (Begouén 
2007): although they could have made a fortune from exploiting the extraordinarily rich 
art in their sites, they never entertained the notion of opening these caves to the public 
or producing postcards, slides, casts, or a popular coffee table book, despite tremendous 
pressures to do so. Every visitor has had to sign the ‘Golden Book’, which thus provides 
some remarkable statistics: by the end of 2006, more than ninety years after the discoveries, 
the Tuc had had 297 visits and 1,142 people, an average of three annual visits by four 
people. Les Trois Fréres had had 402 visits and 1,648 people, an average of four annual 
visits by four to five people (ibid.). Even the minimal modifications to the caves have been 
exemplary — the metal doors do not modify the natural ventilation, whereas the strings 
which restrict visitors to the same path used by the discoverers are made of nylon, and are 
attached only to natural features and concretions, with no pegs anywhere. Moreover, they 
run along the ground to prevent bats hanging from them and depositing guano (ibid.)! 

In short, the Bégouéns — guided by the farsighted wisdom of Henri, who was head of the 
family at the time of the discoveries — were pioneers in the realisation that the conservation 
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of sites should be the paramount concern, outweighing even the right of humanity to see 
this universal heritage. There are plenty of rock art sites around the world which have 
been adapted for the public to see, and a sufficient variety of decorated caves for them to 
visit (Bahn 2007b). Therefore, there is little excuse for exposing more unprotected sites 
to public consumption and the potential dangers this brings. One infamous example of 
ill-judged publicity is a guidebook to rock art sites in southern California and Nevada 
(Whitley 1996) which revealed many to the public which were hitherto known only to 
specialists and which were thus rendered highly vulnerable to a variety of threats. 

The most extraordinary episode of this kind occurred in October 1998, when the world’s 
media were taken by storm by the so-called discovery the previous November of two huge 
giraffe petroglyphs at the site of Dabbous in northeast Niger (the larger being 5.4 metres 
tall) (Fig. 82). Photographs of these magnificent images appeared in newspapers across 
the globe, as well as in National Geographic magazine. In fact, these figures had already 
been known for at least ten years as the French scholar Christian Dupuy had studied and 
published this site a decade before — yet this did not prevent claims on the website and in 
the newsletter of TARA (the Trust for African Rock Art) that the Dabbous giraffes were 
recorded for the first time in 1997 by David Coulson, Alec Campbell, and Jean Clottes (Le 
Quellec 2006b: 244). Indeed it has even been claimed (Amery and Curran 2001: 138) that 
the site was ‘discovered by an international team of experts in November 1997’. 

In January 1998, an expedition, funded by the National Geographic Society and the 
Bradshaw Foundation (a group of wealthy rock art aficionados), carried out the casting 
of the giraffe panel (Clottes et al. 1999). Leaving aside the possible risks to ancient rock 
art caused by any casting process (see pp. 182-83), it is difficult to see why such a vast 
sum — rumoured to be several hundred thousand dollars — was wasted on the reproduction 
of a panel which was under no immediate threat of disappearance and showed only minor 
traces of deterioration. Imagine what such a sum could have accomplished if spent on a 
multitude of less spectacular rock art sites in desperate need of protection or recording. 
One’s impression is that the primary raison d’étre of this largely pointless exercise was 
for public relations, and it resulted in a 25-square-metre aluminium cast of the giraffes 
being installed at Agadez airport (Clottes 2001). The tragic and inevitable result of this 
media blitz and casting operation was that a hitherto little-known site at no serious risk of 
damage suddenly became a ‘must-see’ for rich tourists, and very rapidly had to be placed on 
the World Monuments Fund’s (WMEF) list of endangered sites (Amery and Curran 2001). 
Such are the dangers of cynical manipulation of the media for self-promotion and self- 
aggrandisement. In the WMF’s own publication (ibid: 138), it is stated: “The Giraffe Rock 
carvings have survived in their preserved state due to the isolation and secrecy of their 
location. Now that their presence and importance have been publicised, the threat to their 
continued safety has grown. Groups such as the Trust for African Rock Art and the National 
Geographic Society are currently finding ways to continue to safeguard this fragile site. By 
raising awareness of the threats to the carvings, engaging in further conservation studies, and 
advising the local authorities on tourism management, perhaps Giraffe Rock can become 
an example for preservation efforts throughout the region.’ This text is supremely ironic, 
as the two bodies mentioned are the very ones which zealously promoted the publicising 
of the site and thus caused the danger in the first place! 


Conservation measures 


Fig. 82. The larger of the Dabbous giraffes, Niger (photo S. and C. Perkins). 


Conservation measures 

The problems of conserving and preserving rock art of different kinds are currently a major 
preoccupation in many parts of the world (for instance, see Dean 1999), from Australia to 
the New World, and from Africa to Siberia (Fig. 83). Each case is different, as everything 
depends on factors such as rock type; whether the rock art is painted, engraved, pecked, 
scratched, or abraded; of course, on the particular threat to, or damage already inflicted on, 
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Fig. 83. Petroglyphs of deer at Orso, on Lake Baikal, Siberia — the decorated surface is rapidly disintegrating, and 
Russian conservators have skilfully and unobtrusively consolidated what is left, and also diverted rain water away from 
the figures. 
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Fig. 84. The name ‘Chris’ written in stones close to some genuine geoglyphs at Chiza in the Atacama Desert, Chile — 
Luis Briones can be seen approaching the name to remove it. 


the art — climate, exfoliation, fire, pollution, graffiti, and so forth; and, if graffiti, whether 
they are painted or engraved. Some graffiti can be impossible to remove without causing 
further damage to the art beneath; in other, more fortunate, cases they can be masked or 
removed quite easily. Doubtless the easiest graffiti to get rid of are names and dates made 
next to geoglyphs because — in contrast to tyre tracks, which are far more difficult to deal 
with — they are produced in the same way as the images by placing dark stones together. 
I have personally removed a few such names placed on or next to Atacama geoglyphs, 
especially at the giant of Cerro Unita (Fig. 84). 

It is fascinating to note that the protection of rock art is by no means a very recent 
phenomenon (as shown by the Bégouén example earlier in this chapter) or one unique to 
Western scholarship. Around 1930 the Reverend Love was shown a shelter in Australia’s 
Kimberley, where a line of beeswax had been made to form a drip line to divert rain 
water from damaging a painting — a remarkable example of early rock art preservation by 
Aboriginal people (Welch 1995: 25). Precisely the same measure was adopted with silicone 
drip lines in Niaux’s Salon Noir in the late 1970s after the water-flow mentioned earlier 
(p. 174) and also as a protection for Namibia’s “White Lady’ of the Brandberg (see Bahn 
1998a: 62-63, 265). 

Naturally, one fundamental factor in the preservation of rock art is to record it as fully 
and objectively as possible — as we saw in Chapter 1, with a few individuals such as 
Harald Pager being pre-eminent in this enterprise. This was done, for example, by major 
expeditions in Siberia before the dams built on several major rivers inundated and destroyed 
a huge amount of rock art in the 1960s. That recording is crucial is shown by the fact that 
reports from the Drakensberg state that some friezes there have virtually vanished since 
Pager recorded them almost forty years ago (Lenssen-Erz 2002: 557). Similarly, Breuil’s 
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tracings are almost all that now remain of the faded paintings of the Galerie Vidal in the 
French cave of Bédeilhac (Bahn and Vertut 1997: 49), and other Ice Age images have been 
destroyed intentionally in the caves of Montespan and Gargas (Bahn 1998a: 256), and 
inadvertently in Mayriéres (ibid.: 256-57). The earlier recordings of these figures are all 
that we have. 

The presentation of rock art sites to the public can involve a number of steps: for 
example, the construction of pathways or viewing platforms (ibid.: 269); the painting 
of some major petroglyph panels in Scandinavia (ibid.: 270-71); or, in a few cases, the 
building of structures over an entire petroglyph site, although these have mostly proved to 
be either failures (as in Karelia and Sweden, ibid.: 272—73) or highly damaging, as with 
the Peterborough site in Canada (ibid.: 276-77). It is crucial that a rock art site must be 
presented in such a way that it is not damaged. 

Because visitor numbers have to be strictly limited in those decorated Ice Age caves that 
are still open to the public (Bahn 2007b), a solution has been the creation of extremely 
accurate facsimiles of some major parts of a few sites — Lascaux II was the first, opened in 
1983, and receives about 300,000 visitors per year; subsequently, the excellent facsimile 
of Altamira opened in 2001, and in 2008 facsimiles of the French sculpted frieze of 
Angles-sur-I’ Anglin (Fig. 85) and of the Spanish Basque cave of Ekain were opened to the 
public. A park at Teverga (Asturias) features copies of parts of a whole range of French and 
Spanish caves. Clearly the huge success of these facsimiles shows that the general public 
accept and understand that some sites must remain off-limits to them, because of either the 
physical difficulties of access or the paramount need to preserve them undamaged for future 
generations. 

Threats continue to arise and pose challenges to those trying to preserve rock art around 
the world — one such challenge, the major dam on Portugal’s Céa River, was avoided 
in the 1990s after an international campaign (Bahn 1998a: 281; Baptista 2009). One of 
the most prominent in recent years has been the threat to some of the many thousands 
of petroglyphs on Western Australia’s Burrup Peninsula from gas and iron ore complexes 
which have already destroyed or removed some of these images in the past (McDonald and 
Veth 2009); at the time of this writing, the campaign to ‘Save the Burrup’ continues, led 
by FARA (Friends of Australian Rock Art). In this case, of course, the indigenous voice is 
also of huge importance. 


Death by bureaucracy 

Some of the most grievous damage, however, has occurred in recent years through bureau- 
cratic incompetence. The cave of Lascaux — by far the finest of all Ice Age decorated caves — 
was discovered in 1940 and was rapidly subjected to all kinds of official atrocities — the 
widening of its entrance, the removal of its sediments without any archaeological super- 
vision, the installation of an air conditioning system, and mass visitation (Bahn 2008c). 
These led to the ‘green sickness’ and the ‘white sickness’ and did cave art a grim favour by 
revealing the effects of disturbing the natural equilibrium of such sites. The sicknesses were 
cured, or at least halted, and for almost forty years from the early 1960s the cave was open 
to one group of five people per day, five times a week, for about thirty or forty minutes 
at a time, and it was necessary to walk through disinfectant on the way in to prevent the 
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Fig. 85. Part of the facsimile of the sculpted Magdalenian frieze at Angles-sur-l’Anglin, France — the public is 
encouraged to touch these casts to learn about the carving techniques. 


introduction of pollen and spores. Instruments inside the cave constantly measured the 
temperature and humidity, and the cave remained stable (ibid.). 

In 1999, the air conditioning equipment was getting old, and a decision was made to 
replace it. In view of the strict precautions in place for four decades, one would imagine 
that the greatest care would have been taken over this work. Quite the opposite occurred, 
however — it appears that a local firm was selected for the task which had no previous 
experience of working in caves and whose workmen were left largely unsupervised, did 
not wear the sterilised footgear, and, it is said, often left the doors open. Therefore, it is 
hardly surprising that by 2000, as soon as this work was completed, a new biological 
pollution of the cave appeared: first came the proliferation of a fungus, Fusarium solani, 
characterised by white filaments. Fungicides were applied, which sometimes had a brief 
effect, but the fungi bounced back as soon as application of the product ceased. Powdered 
quicklime was scattered on the floor in an attempt to sterilise the cave, but this raised the 
temperature. Microbiologists soon learned that the fungus was associated with a bacterium, 
Pseudomonas fluorescens, which was feeding off the fungicide. For nine months, compresses 
soaked in fungicides and antibiotics were applied to the clay banks and clay taluses where 
these growths were occurring. In the meantime, a third invader was discovered — dark 
spots were appearing on the walls and ceiling, possibly linked to the humidity of the walls; 
once again these proved to be fungi and bacteria, so chemicals were applied to them. All of 
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these measures could only be temporary, and at best merely slowed down the proliferation 
of the organisms. In 2002, France’s Ministry of Culture set up a scientific committee to 
tackle these problems, but very little news of its deliberations or decisions ever reached 
the archaeological community, let alone the general public. It is known that, in 2003, the 
limitations of the chemical treatments were realised, and removal of more sediments from 
the cave was undertaken because the micro-organisms could feed off them (ibid). 

What caused this sudden change in the cave? It was pretty obvious to most neutral 
observers that, after forty years of stability, the shoddy work done in 1999 is clearly to 
blame. Some claim that the organisms were always lurking, dormant, in the cave, and 
that this work merely aggravated the situation — some have even tried to blame global 
warming — but either way the blame lands solidly at the door of the administrators of the 
cave. Unlike at Spain’s Altamira cave, where one person administers everything and things 
run very smoothly, at Lascaux six different institutions have a hand in running the cave, 
and there seems to be little coordination. Be that as it may, the few official pronouncements 
from the Ministry of Culture were consistently optimistic about the cave’s condition, despite 
the terrible rumours in archaeological circles about the true state of affairs. For the most 
part, there was a deafening silence from the French authorities about the problem. 

Thanks in large measure to efforts by the International Committee for the Preservation 
of Lascaux (ICPL), led by French campaigner Laurence Léauté-Beasley, the true situation 
eventually emerged, and cave art specialists were at last able to learn the catastrophic 
condition of the cave — a World Heritage site! One has the distinct impression that those 
responsible for the cave are far more interested in saving face — and their own positions — 
than in saving this peerless archaeological site. Rather like the bankers and others who 
triggered the current world crisis, no one responsible for Lascaux has been fired over what 
happened to the cave, no one has resigned, and one would not be surprised if they were 
awarded bonuses! Moreover, the scientific committee appointed by the French government 
did not feature a single rock art or cave art specialist, and, as the French magazine Paris Match 
pointed out in a ferocious article (7 May 2008), its director was a specialist in Palaeochristian 
ceramics — spot the mistake! Incredibly, the committee ignored the scientists such as Pierre 
Vidal, who had cured the cave in the 1960s: it seemed that it was determined to start from 
scratch and to treat the problems as if this was a new cave to be studied, playing things 
by ear as different factors arose. The knowledge and experience gained in the cave in the 
1960s were deemed irrelevant (Vidal 2008). 

The French authorities eventually organised a major conference which was held in Paris 
in February 2009, titled ‘Lascaux and conservation of the underground environment’, and 
was clearly aimed at showing the world that France was taking the crisis seriously. It was 
advertised as a gathering of international scholars which would debate the problems of 
Lascaux. There was widespread shock and bewilderment, however, when the conference 
programme was made public: none of the team who cured Lascaux in the 1960s was on it; 
no one from the ICPL was on it; and, incredibly, not a single cave art specialist was on it. 
The French scholars who know the art of Lascaux better than anyone — Brigitte and Gilles 
Delluc, and Norbert Aujoulat — were not on the programme. A few of the much-trumpeted 
international invitees, from America, South Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, were involved 
in rock art research, but could contribute absolutely nothing to solving the very complex 
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and unique problems of Lascaux. Under these circumstances, it is no surprise that the 
conference was largely an irrelevance. 

There was, however, one positive development — the old scientific committee was 
dissolved and, months later, in February 2010, a new one was put together, which is 
(theoretically) to operate independently of the nonscientific bureaucratic management of 
the cave. This met a key aspiration of the ICPL, as measures taken in the cave until then had 
been dominated by bureaucratic rather than scientific control, and many of the mistakes 
made are seen as a direct result of managers rather than scientists making decisions about 
treatments of the cave. 

In June 2009, UNESCO held its annual assembly in Seville, but failed to place Lascaux 
on the list of endangered sites. Apparently, it was swayed by the official line from the French 
authorities that ‘only fourteen paintings’ have been contaminated. Even if this were true, it 
is fourteen too many, and it ignores the facts that many engravings are also affected and 
the walls and ceiling are gravely contaminated — the black patches continue to proliferate. 
In any case, it begs the question: Lascaux has long been dubbed the ‘Sistine Chapel of 
prehistory’ — but would the world tolerate a report that there was no need to worry about 
Michelangelo’s ceiling because only one or two of its panels had been attacked by mould? 

After June 2009, when the first committee was dissolved, Lascaux had no real scientific 
supervision until mid-February 2010, when the new committee was announced. A truly 
independent international group of scientists, the Lascaux International Scientific Thinktank 
(LIST), which includes Pierre Vidal and also Paul-Marie Guyon, designer of the machine 
which kept Lascaux in good condition for more than thirty years, had been formed, but 
only one of its members is on the new committee of thirteen, which is headed not by a 
hard scientist or cave specialist but by Yves Coppens, the retired palaeoanthropologist, a 
media-friendly figure, highly skilled at popularisation. A few of the thirteen are foreign 
(two Spaniards, one Italian, one American), and a number of hard scientists have been 
included — notably biologists and bacteriologists — but there is no climatologist, apparently 
no specialist in fungi, and no one with experience with the Lascaux biotope, and a few 
names remain from the previous discredited committee. Be that as it may, the committee 
members need to be sure that they will be truly autonomous, and not under the control of 
bureaucrats. 

In other words, will the French administration implement the wishes of the minister 
with regard to the independence of the new committee, and who will have the authority to 
make decisions? Will this committee become a mere consultative body, like its predecessor? 
That would lead to further disaster. The ‘dream model’ is the scientific committee that was 
put in place to save the Tower of Pisa some years ago — it was able to cut through the 
interminable and endemic red tape and bureaucracy, and it succeeded in saving the tower. 
As Pierre Vidal has said (2008), ‘the cave of Lascaux is in grave danger and it deserves better 
attention than the carrying out of hypothetical studies on its preventative conservation. It is 
urgent that it should recover its climatic equilibrium’, but he also fears that it may already 
be too late. 

One cannot do better than quote an editorial written by Glyn Daniel in the journal 
Antiquity in September 1963, in response to the Lascaux crisis at that time: ‘Surely, surely, it 
is not beyond the skill of the present scientific world to arrest what is happening in Lascaux.’ 
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Fig. 86. The countless tiny roots covering the engravings in the cave of Gouy; a bas-relief vulva can be seen at left 
(photo Y. Martin). 


Fortunately, at that time, the scientific world was indeed able to arrest the damage. It is a 
tragedy that the same plea now has to be made again, and let us hope that it is not too late 
for science to find a cure this time, and that Vidal’s fears are unfounded. 

France knows that, where Lascaux is concerned, it is now being closely watched, not 
only by UNESCO and the ICPL but also by the media and the concerned public. The 
public are unaware, however, that a second disaster has hit a French decorated cave. 

The cave of Gouy, the northernmost decorated cave in France, is located near Rouen, 
and was discovered in 1956 by fourteen-year-old Yves Martin and his brother. Since then, 
Martin has devoted his life to the study of this small but important cavity which contains 
numerous fine engravings of animals, triangles, and ‘signs’. In the course of this work he 
published two excellent books on the site (Graindor and Martin 1972; Martin 1973). The 
cave is publicly owned and is classed as a historic monument, and he had been entrusted 
with a key from the start. Without explanation, however, the regional archaeological service 
took away his key in 1996, and since then every request by Martin to continue his research 
in the cave had been refused; he was able to enter the site only three times in the next decade. 
In May 2008, a prehistorian asked to visit the cave in the company of Martin, the only 
person who really knows its engravings. When he entered the site, Martin was shattered to 
find the fragile decorated walls of the entrance chamber covered in thousands of tiny roots 
which extend both beneath and above the limestone (Fig. 86). He had already warned 
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Fig. 87. Some of the new petroglyphs made by schoolchildren on Easter Island. 


about this emerging problem after visits in 1997 and 2000, stressing that any roots needed 
to be eliminated as soon as they appeared, before they could cause the walls to deteriorate 
by adhering to them; but he was ignored, and the roots were allowed to proliferate. He fears 
that they are now too well entrenched behind the limestone to be removed without further 
damage. It seems that some attempts were made by the archaeological authorities during 
the past few years to counter the roots — some were torn away from the wall, causing pieces 
of limestone to fall; and an ash tree above the cave was cut down in 2000 and a product 
injected into the remaining stump to finish it off. Even if this was the tree which produced 
the roots, who knows what effect the product could have on the decorated walls in its turn? 
In any case, roots really spread over the walls in 2006 and continue to proliferate. 

Few people seem to care. Martin is an ‘amateur’, a status still treated with disdain by many 
‘professionals’ (see Chapter 1, p. 14). In addition, Gouy is not spectacular or photogenic, 
unlike Lascaux. This may explain why Martin’s pleas for concern and help have mostly 
fallen on deaf ears. As Paris Match had joined the outcry about Lascaux, Martin sent them 
a dossier on Gouy’s crisis, complete with photographs; he received no reply. Even more 
incredibly, he sent his dossier to the Ministry of Culture, but received no reply. Also, 
at the February 2009 conference on Lascaux, ostensibly supposed to be focused on the 
conservation of underground sites, he was not given a chance to present his terrible story. 
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It therefore seems that in France the safest decorated caves are those in private hands — 
like those owned by the Bégouén family — and, ironically, those in public ownership 
which are open to the public: the constant monitoring of the latter helps to preserve their 
condition. It is those publicly owned caves that are not open to the public which are in 
great danger, particularly when specialists are blocked from studying them, for no reason at 
all. Bureaucracy has taken over the French caves, and even local specialists find themselves 
at the whim of the bureaucrats when they wish to carry out any kind of work or research 
in caves which they have been studying for decades. To have people in charge of these 
precious sites who have no experience or even interest in them is a recipe for disaster, and 
disaster has indeed already struck in at least two caves. 


Conclusion 

Fortunately, however, such catastrophes are few in the field of rock art research, and the 
progress being made in many spheres is remarkable all over the world. In this chapter we 
have surveyed a wide variety of threats and challenges to this finite corpus and some of 
the solutions being sought and applied to them. It is obvious, however, that underlying 
everything we do is the most vital factor of all — the education of the public, and especially 
of the young, about the huge importance of this highly vulnerable resource. 

In closing, I present one example of how youngsters can have their interest aroused: 
on Easter Island, an art teacher has encouraged his pupils to produce some remarkable 
petroglyphs of fish, turtles, birdmen, and the like, in the style of those made by their 
ancestors (Fig. 87), although more by abrasion than by pecking. These have been made on 
rocks near the school, but away from genuine petroglyphs. Of course there is no chance of 
the new motifs, once weathered and patinated, being mistaken for ancient glyphs, because 
we already have an excellent recording of the island’s rock art corpus (Lee 1992). Some 
specialists have frowned at this project, but because it has done no damage to ancient rock 
art, and it may have taught the youngsters a new respect and admiration for what their 
ancestors produced, I believe that it deserves applause. 


Conclusion 


The difficulty is to detach the framework of fact — of absolute, undeniable fact — from the embellishment 
of theorists and reporters. Then, having established ourselves upon this sound basis, it is our duty to see 
what inferences may be drawn. 

Sherlock Holmes, Si/ver Blaze 


In this book, as well as in its predecessor, I have attempted to present some of the very 
wide variety of information which can be deduced from prehistoric rock art and also some 
of the pitfalls which arise when one indulges in careless speculation (or relies on erroneous 
data) instead of recognising the limitations of what can sensibly and reliably be read in 
these markings. 

Today we can ‘read’ the depictions on Greek vases because we can read the names 
sometimes inscribed there, and we know Greek mythology very well from the surviving 
Classical literature, but imagine if that literature did not exist, or was indecipherable — how 
many of those fantastic stories could we possibly work out from the imagery? Where Ice Age 
cave art is concerned, Leroi-Gourhan and others often illustrated the extreme difficulties of 
working out its meaning by using the analogy of a Martian visiting a Christian church — 
how much of Christian belief could be deduced from its layout and its iconography? 

Similarly, Bagley (2008) has stated: 


As for the notion that prehistoric symbolism is so straightforward that a modern observer can interpret it 
by inspection, this I find even less defensible. We would not take seriously the suggestion that our own 
symbols could be understood by an uninformed observer. What would such an observer tell us about the 
lion and unicorn in the Queen’s royal arms? What would he tell us about the image of a man nailed to a 
cross? (An ancient Roman observer might have told us that it means ‘justice’). We do not believe that our 
symbols are self-explanatory. Why should we suppose that the symbols of prehistoric people are? Why 
should we expect [a prehistoric] design... to be any more intelligible to us than the design of a man on a 
cross would be to a Neolithic Chinese observer? 


Personally, with regard to any prehistoric rock art, I like to imagine an Amazonian 
Indian, with no previous contact with the outside world, being taken for a drive on one 
of our motorways: throughout the journey there are signs along the road, and we can 
understand them at a glance — some carry warnings, some information, others directions — 
but what could someone utterly unfamiliar with our culture deduce from these signs? 
Eventually they would see that some were round, triangular, rectangular and their colours 
varied, but, without some basic familiarity with our culture and our society, the Indian 
could not possibly deduce much about the signs’ content. This is precisely the situation 
with which prehistoric art constantly presents us. 
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Fig. 88. Modern petroglyph at Sagan-Zaba Bay, Lake Baikal, Siberia. 


To present just one simple example: we know that sea lions often swallow stones, often 
in large quantities, although it is not known why they do so. The Moche culture of Peru 
features some scenes depicted on libation bottles of people hitting sea lions on the head 
to make them cough up stones, which were used in medicines and as offerings (Taylor 
2008: 151, 158). Without our ethnographic knowledge of this ancient custom, who could 
possibly deduce the true meaning of this bizarre imagery? 

Loss of knowledge of this type will certainly have arisen frequently in ancient times, as 
cultures, peoples, and climates changed. Hansen (2009: 357-58) presents an example of a 
rhinoceros figure being engraved on a Saharan rock, and then, millennia later, in a different 
climatic phase, a shepherd takes refuge in the same shelter: ‘Our shepherd has never seen 
a rhinoceros, and has never heard of one because this wild animal no longer exists in the 
region. ... Is this shepherd capable of seeing the engraving on the rock, and interpreting it? 
No. So it is quite natural that he should use this same wall to engrave his bovids, without 
realising that he is making graffiti on an earlier engraving. It is not necessary to seek some 
kind of “force” in the wall that may have attracted engravers to this spot for supernatural 
reasons.’ 

A certain proportion of rock art — and even of Ice Age cave art — may have been made by 
youngsters, for a great variety of possible reasons, from initiation and puberty ceremonies 
to simple doodling. Kehoe (2000: 71) reports that an elderly Native American woman in 
Montana told her years ago that in the early 1900s her family used to meet two others every 
summer for berry-picking; if one family reached the rendezvous, a prominent landmark 


Fig. 89. Modern petroglyphs in the Libyan Messak. 


cliff, several days before the others, the waiting children would pass the time by drawing 
and pecking pictures in the rock face. 

In contrast, it is obvious that a great deal of rock art, and certainly of cave art, was 
produced by mature artists of immense talent, imagination, and skill: in Australia’s Kimber- 
ley, for instance, the Bradshaw art has very few poorly made figures, so the surviving art 
is clearly the work of experienced artists, with considerable practice and training prior to 
making permanent creations on the rock walls — these were not solitary individuals ‘doing 
their own thing’ (Walsh 2000: 66). 

One basic problem with many theories in prehistoric art is that they treat all of rock 
art as if it were something powerful, mystical, and deeply significant. No doubt a portion 
of it was, as we have seen in this book, although we can never be sure how much of it 
should be assigned to that category. We can certainly be sure — because it was produced 
by human beings exactly like ourselves in everything but knowledge — that some of it 
was produced for the sheer pleasure of creation and self-expression, some was decorative, 
narrative, informational, and last but not least humorous (Bahn 1998a: 205—100) — and of 
course many of these functions may have had a simultaneous influence on the production 
of the same image. All people love stories, and especially stories that make them laugh, and 
we know for a fact that one recent piece of Australian rock art was produced for that very 
purpose. 
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Fig. 90. The man-and-snake image from the Largun shelter on the Keep River in the Northern Territory, Australia 
(photo K. Mulvaney). 


In the Largun shelter, in Australia’s Northern Territory, between 1910 and 1925, a 
painting was produced depicting a man with a snake superimposed on him (Fig. 90). 
Doubtless, many mystical and ‘shamanistic’ interpretations are possible of this composition. 
In this case, however, we know precisely what its meaning is: an Aborigine had been out 
hunting, and came upon a dead python. On returning to camp at night, he draped it over 
a sleeping man, who awoke in fright and jumped into the nearby billabong. The incident 
was thus painted and commemorated in the form of a man in fright with a python draped 
over him ‘so that people could remember and laugh over the story. It is relevant to report 
that I showed people a photograph of this painting and there was much laughter, with kids 


asking for the story to be continually repeated and for the photograph to be handed round’ 
(Mulvaney 1996: 15). It is natural to conclude that many such incidents and anecdotes are 
probably recorded for posterity in rock art all around the world. 

As conductor Jane Glover once said of Mozart, all of us draw our own conclusions 
from the same material, and inevitably disagree from time to time. That is the glory of 
this material: it merits and receives countless interpretative solutions and, with a few wild 
exceptions, sustains them all. Examine the art from a new vantage point, and it emerges 
refreshed every time. This certainly applies to rock art. It is truly an ‘art for all reasons’. 
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